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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


AFTER monopolising the management of national affairs for a 

, eriod of twenty years—if we omit the brief 
ies RGR Radical interregnum of 1892-1895—the Unionist 
Party has encountered the most smashing defeat at the polls sus- 
tained by any political party in this country in modern Parlia- 
mentary history. It returns a broken and impotent remnant to 
the House of Commons it has so long dominated. The prevail- 
ing explanations of a phenomenon which it is all-important to 
penetrate are by no means impressive. According to ex-Cabinet 
Ministers we are merely confronted by an unusually violent swing 
of the pendulum, and all we have to do is patiently to await 
the inevitable rebound in our favour. Some Unionists allege 
that the country is suffering from a temporary attack of 
insanity from which it will rapidly recover, while others 
gloomily declare that the British working classes have sur- 
rendered en masse to the seductive doctrines of Continental 
Collectivism and that the Social Revolution has arrived. The 
explanations of the Liberals at their succes fou are equally 
superficial and unconvincing. There is scanty evidence of that 
“tidal wave of Liberalism ” discovered by the Westminster Gazette, 
still less of that delirious enthusiasm for Free Imports which 
the Spectator is wont to detect in every political manifestation. 
Liberalism and Cobdenism have counted for comparatively 
little in the present “land-slide,” as Liberals and Cobdenites 
will shortly discover to their cost. We believe that the true 
explanation of the Unionist debacle is to be found in the fact that 
the country had grown utterly disgusted with the maddening 
methods of the late Government, and was ready to use any 
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weapon, whether it called itself Liberal, Labour, or Socialist, in 
order to vent its long-pent-up wrath. Are Unionists the victims 
of base ingratitude? Can we honestly say that though the 
punishment may be excessive, it is wholly undeserved ? That 
in some respects, as for instance the recent management of British 
Foreign Policy, Mr. Balfour and his colleagues deserved well of 
the electors, is beyond all shadow of doubt, but the Liberals had 
been sufficiently shrewd to give a guarantee that the policy of 
their predecessors in this respect would remain undisturbed by 
appointing Sir Edward Grey as Lord Lansdowne’s successor. 
The country as a whole did not realise the admirable service 
rendered by Mr. Walter Long in Ireland. Can we fairly main- 
tain that there were other reasons for which the Balfour Cabinet 
deserved a renewal of the country’s confidence? Were not all 
Unionists prepared to admit in private that a further mandate to 
our Party was undesirable, and that our administrative usefulness 
was temporarily exhausted. Had not some of our leading men 
declared as much in public? And if that were the feeling on 
our own side, can we wonder at the verdict of the constituencies ? 


We do not propose to recapitulate the long catalogue of grudges 

The and grievances, some real and some imaginary, 
Boer War. which the man in the street bore against the 
late Government, but we shall be wholly unable 
to understand, much less to profit by, the present portent unless 
we realise that the general exasperation was not a passing 
emotion, but a force which had been gathering volume for several 
years, although his Majesty’s Ministers and their Parliamentary 
followers remained blissfully unconscious of its existence until 
the very moment of their doom. We are disposed to seek the 
origin of the débdcle farther afield than some of our con- 
temporaries, and while it would be extravagant to attribute it 
exclusively to one cause, we predict that the future historian 
will recognise that the Unionist downfall was largely due to 
the gross mismanagement of the greatest national enterprise 
in which Great Britain had been engaged for the last roo 
years. We mean, of course, the South African War, which 
the people are beginning to remember just as the politicians 
are beginning to forget. The Unionist Party were not unnatu- 
rally misled into regarding! the “khaki election” of 1900 asa 
complete condonation of all previous shortcomings, as well as 
an absolute assurance of future immunity. As a matter of 
fact the “ khaki election ” of 1900, apart from being a personal 
vote of confidence in Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, 
simply signified that the nation was not prepared to swap horses 
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while crossing the stream, all the more as the only alternative was 
a Government mainly composed of traitors who were actively 
encouraging our enemies in the field. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman saved the Unionists in 1900, but even he could not 
repeat the performance in 1906, though he made a gallant effort 
at the eleventh hour. Paradoxical as it may sound to party 
politicians and party journalists, the Unionist Party are to-day 
paying the penalty for their hideous mismanagement of the Boer 
War, which took a very long time to sink into the public mind, 
where, however, it has made a deep impression. There is a good 
deal of evidence from all parts of the country in support of 
this theory of our electoral disaster, which is endorsed by many 
persons who have taken the trouble to look below the surface. 
Our cause was just, our hands were clean, and we ultimately 
prevailed; but the South African War was one prolonged 
object-lesson in Ministerial incapacity, and, moreover, it has 
since had the misfortune to be contrasted with another war, 
managed in very different fashion, and the comparison has not 
increased the confidence of the country in our so-called govern- 
ing classes. Although the Unionist Government came into 
power four years before the commencement of the South African 
War, on a question of national defence, no serious effort what- 
soever was made during that precious period either to modernise 
our Army by providing it with a General Staff, or to make any 
preparation for the irrepressible conflict between Boer and 
Briton, which had been talked about ever since Majuba, and 
was brought within sight by the Jameson Raid. Any attempts 
of the military authorities to strengthen the Army were syste- 
matically snubbed by the politicians, and every precaution 
proposed by the Colonial Secretary or the High Commissioner, 
even on the eve of the war, was rejected on one or other of 
those pretexts so dear to the mind of the Mandarin—either that 
“ President Kruger’s susceptibilities would be wounded,” or “ that 
public opinion would not stand preparation,” &c. &c.; the result 
being that when the appointed moment had come for the Boer 
ultimatum in October 1899, this country was taken completely 
unawares, and for some months the British Empire in South Africa 
was in dire peril, as was conclusively established by the Report 
of the War Commission. A stupendous effort was made, and 
a huge heterogeneous army was improvised which, thanks in 
the first instance to the military genius of Lord Roberts, and 
afterwards to the tireless capacity of Lord Kitchener, ultimately 
beat down the Boers by sheer weight of numbers, and the two 
little peasant Republics were crumpled up ata cost ot 250 millions 
sterling, after a two and a half years’ struggle. 
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The defeat of the Boers was in some respects a remarkable 

military enterprise, which reflected considerable 
, credit upon our officers and men; but asa dis- 

play of efficiency and economy it was far from 
wonderful. Fortunately for our statesmen the British public are 
anything but hard taskmasters, and the sins and shortcomings of, 
the Government would have been readily forgiven had there been 
the faintest sign of grace, repentance, or willingness to learn. 
Our painful experiences and anxieties had made a profound 
impression on all thinking Englishmen, and public opinion was 
ripe for any intelligent attempt to overhaul our national defences 
and to provide the Empire with the army it needed, and backed 
by Lord Roberts’ prestige Ministers could have obtained any- 
thing they asked for. Every one knows the painful sequel. 
Our so-called statesmen remained absolutely impervious to the 
lessons of the crisis, and simply utilised the presence of our 
greatest soldier in Pall Mall as a cloak for a series of trumpery 
proposals which gradually chilled the national enthusiasm, until 
the very words “ Army Reform” came to stink in the nostrils of 
the British people. The 250 millions of war expenditure would 
have been an excellent investment which the few would have 
grudged and the many would have forgiven had it opened an era 
of efficiency in our public life and substituted common sense for 
red tape in ‘the management of the Army. But after five years’ 
tinkering things are very little better than they were, and no 
War Minister has had a chance of effecting any real reform 
owing to the intrigues of his colleagues and the interference of 
outsiders. We feel convinced that neither Mr. Balfour nor any of 
his colleagues, all of whom were hard-working well-meaning 
public servants, ever had the faintest idea of the deep disappoint- 
ment caused throughout the community by their failure to turn 
the Boer War to profitable account as regards the Army and 
the auxiliary forces. It has cost them the support of thousands 
of patriotic voters in all classes who abhor the name of 
Campbell-Bannerman. It is one of the causes which has tem- 
porarily destroyed the Tory Democracy of the great towns and 
has driven the Conservative working man into the arms of the 
Labour Party. The war in South Africa had, however, provided us 
with yet another magnificent asset, which might have been turned 
to priceless account by any statesmanship worthy of the name. 
If the brunt of the actual fighting was borne by the rank and file 
of the British Regular Army, the most notable feature of the war 
was the splendid rally of the oversea self-governingColonies, who 
jointly contributed a force as large as the Army commanded by 
Wellington at Waterloo. The Colonial contingents returned 
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to their various homes with an imperishable sense of their 
comradeship in arms with the men of the Mother Country, and 
the one thought in the minds of all who cared about the British 
Empire at the close of the Boer War was, Will this magnificent 
manifestation of solidarity be utilised ? Would matters be 
allowed to relapse into the old laissez faire groove—every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost—or would a serious 
endeavour be made to convert the British Empire into a reality 
by organising that Imperial sentiment which had saved the 
situation in South Africa? This was the one question on Colonial 
lips from Ottawa to Auckland, from Auckland to Cape Town, and 
from Cape Town to Toronto. 


A great Englishman rose to the occasion. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
historic visit to South Africa in the winter of 1902 
both impressed the imagination of the Empire, 
and afforded him a brief respite from the daily 
drudgery: of a great department, during which he could turn his 
mind to the constructive aspects of Imperialism which receive 
scanty consideration in the oppressive atmosphere of Downing 
Street. And as a result of what he had seen and heard and 
thought he returned to England in the spring of 1903 imbued 
with the necessity of raising the whole question of the relations 
between the Mother Country and the Colonies, which could not 
remain as they were, and must deteriorate unless they were 
developed. On May 15 Mr. Chamberlain delivered his great 
speech at Birmingham, in which he declared that the time had 
come to revise a fiscal system which both prevented us from 
obtaining fair terms from the foreigner, from giving fair terms 
to our own kinsmen, or even of protecting them from being 
penalised by foreign Powers in the event of their granting 
commercial advantages to the Mother Country over her com- 
petitors. Our readers will rememberthe extraordinary enthusiasm 
aroused by the Colonial Secretary’s declaration in favour of 
Imperial Reciprocity, not only throughout the Colonies, but 
among all classes in the Mother Country, with the exception 
of the Parliamentary politicians of both Parties, who bitterly 
resent any new idea. The contrast between the feeling towards 
this inspiring idea outside the House of Commons and the 
deplorable debates in that assembly, where all the Tapers and 
Tadpoles vied with one another in belittling the policy and 
discrediting its author, was positively painful. Everywhere else 
Mr. Chamberlain’s action was instantly appreciated, and our 
commercial rivals abroad were quick to recognise that the 
commercial union of the British Empire had become an issue of 
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practical politics, and none doubted its incalculable advantage 
to ourselves. As an American advocate of reciprocity with 
Canada apprehensively acknowledged, “Secretary Chamber 
lain’s proposition to create a British tariff for the purpose of 
establishing Colonial :reciprocity is an attempt to save the 
Empire which the elder Pitt created, but his task is greater 
even than was that of Lord Chatham.” So keen was the solici- 
tude in Berlin, that stringent official orders were sent to all 
the leading editors forbidding the publication of a single word 
which might promote a change in our present policy of Free 
Imports which is of such enormous advantage to all foreign 
countries, and Germany hastily abandoned her insolent attempt 
to prevent British Colonies from giving a preference to the goods 
of the Mother Country, for fear of strengthening Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s hands. 


On its domestic side the Chamberlain programme promised 

._. to relieve the British tax-payer of some portion 
wasnt of his burden, and to solve the social problem 
by finding work for the unemployed. Never was 
a political party presented with a more splendid cause, which 
appealed at once to the practical manand the sentimentalist. All 
that the Unionist Party required in order to become a unit in 
favour of Fiscal Reform, was aclear and confident call from the 
Prime Minister ; but, unfortunately, Mr. Balfour failed to grasp 
the golden moment. For more than a quarter of a century he 
had moved and lived and had his being in the enervating atmo- 
sphere of the House of Commons, and had become accustomed 
to follow the line of “ least resistance” on all occasions. From 
the outset he adopted an attitude of sympathetic detachment 
and publicly stated that his own convictions were “ un- 
settled.” Byso doing he played into the hands of the Chinese 
Conservatives of the Cobden Club, and discouraged his own 
supporters from making up their minds. The Unionist Party 
went on the wobble and has been wobbling ever since, until 
finally ii wobbled into the General Election, with the dire cen- 
sequences we are now recording. Mr. Chamberlain was left to 
fight his great fight alone and unaided ever since his resignation 
of office in 1903, which was forced upon him by the pusillanimity 
of his colleagues. The Party organisation, which had for many 
years been in an utterly rotten condition, became completely 
paralysed. The Party Press was divided and ambiguous, and 
Unionist Members of Parliament presented a positively pitiable 
spectacle of doubt, hesitation and pain. The bolder ones called 
themselves Chamberlainites, the timid ones Balfourites, the 


Party. 
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hopeless fossils wrapped themselves up in the moth-eaten 
mantle of Free Trade. We might have been badly beaten in 
any event, but we should not have been so hopelessly “ snowed 
under” had not the late Government made confusion worse 
confounded by propounding a rival Fiscal Policy of its own, 
which was neither Chamberlainism nor Cobdenism, and was 
always perfectly unintelligible to the plain man, Great Britain 
was not to impose duties on foreign manufactured goods, but 
she was to ascertain in the first instance whether the foreigner 
would oblige us by abolishing his tariffs, failing which we 
should impose retaliatory duties, the nature of which was never 
divulged, and the effect of which might be to introduce the 
worst form of Protection. Then, again, while refusing to 
declare positively in favour of Imperial Preference, the late 
Government announced its willingness to discuss the subject 
at a Colonial conference, but if successful the conference 
was to be followed by a further General Election ! Thus was the 
whole Fiscal Reform movement damped down, while Free 
Traders could plausibly declare that Mr. Balfour aimed at the 
introduction of Protection on the sly. When finally it was de- 
cided as a matier of Parliamentary tactics that the Unionist 
Party should run away whenever the subject was discussed in 
the House of Commons, there was no room for doubt as to the 
result of the General Election. We went to the country with 
little to show for a just and necessary but much mismanaged 
war, whereas we might have gone with a reformed army anda 
programme of Fiscal Federation combined with Less Taxation 
and more employment for Englishmen. 


The electoral campaign may be said to have opened with Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech at the 


Th ; 
: Albert Hall on December 21. This pronounce- 
Albert Hall : : : 
ment had been awaited with the utmost interest, 
Programme. 


as it was the first public appearance of the new 
Prime Minister. It proved to be a flabby and feeble oration—or 
rather essay, as the whole of it was read from a written manu- 
script—and the reader had the utmost difficulty in holding the 
attention of his audience. It is certainly remarkable that a man 
who has been in public life for nearly forty years should remain 
physically incapable of making a speech, though he had never 
done anything else. At the same time the written speech hasa 
certain value to those who don’t hear it, as it renders impossible 
the repudiation of inconvenient utterances on the ground that they 
were spoken in the heat of debate, or that the speaker had been 
misreported, &c. &c. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is hisown 
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reporter, and we may say of the Albert Hall speech, as of all his 
other utterances, including the immortal “ methods of barbarism” 
—litera scripta manet, The Albert Hall programme is even more 
important to-day than when it was promulgated, as in the interval 
it has received the sanction of the electorate. On the latter-day 
Radical doctrine of “the Mandate,” of which we have learnt so 
much of late years from the superior columns of the IVestminster 
Gasette, Radical legislation in the new Parliament must be limited 
to the items scheduled in the Prime Minister’s speech. As we 
have heard in season and out of season, the “ khaki election” 
simply entitled the Unionist Party to wind up the Boer War, and 
all such measures as the Education Act and the Licensing Act were 
morally invalidated. Similarly the new House will be cribbed, 
cabined and confined within the four corners of the Albert Hall 
programme, as nothing has been added thereto either by the 
Premier’s election address or his innumerable electioneering 
essays. 


After the customary denunciation of his predecessors, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman declared that he had never 
had any doubt “‘as to the wisdom of our taking 
office,” and any lingering doubts would have 
been dispelled “by certain reassuring circumstances.” There 
had been no shudder through the Chanceries of Europe, as had 
been anticipated by their opponents. ‘Sir Edward Grey tells 
me that foreign ambassadors came to see him as if nothing 
had happened. Again, Consols, instead of tumbling down, as 
they ought to have done, had actually risen,” &c. &c. The 
Radical Party are easily pleased. The Premier declared that 
the policy of the new Government was well known “even to 
those who feign to be ignorant of it and are curious about 
it.... Weare not destitute of an active policy of legislation 
and administration, and we have nothing in it we care to con- 
ceal, nothing that we will evade.” Indian affairs would be kept 
outside the area of Party politics, and they would, above all, 
uphold the “sacred principle of the subordination of the 
military to the civil authority,” which was interpreted as 
indicating that Mr. John Morley (Secretary of State for India) 
was to open operations by quarrelling with Lord Kitchener, 
which would be. at least as great a disaster as the action of 
his predecessor in quarrelling with Lord Curzon. As regards 
the British Empire Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman unctuously 
declared : 


It is surely unnecessary for us to make public protéstations of our affection 
for the Colonies and our desire to bring them closer and closer to ourselves 


Chinese 
Labour. 
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I would say this, that the relations between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country have never been settled on the lines of party politics, but if it were 
that they had been so fixed and were to be so conducted, surely the democratic 
and progressive instincts and institutions of those great communities would 
find more affinity among us than among our opponents. 


He had heard with relief and pleasure from Lord Elgin (the 
new Colonial Secretary) that “he finds no trace of that tendency 
to disruption of which we were told but a few months ago.” 
Indeed there was no sign of tension or friction anywhere save 
in South Africa, where there were undoubtedly great “ difficul- 
ties and complications,” but ‘I have no general statement to 
make to you, for we have not had time adequately to examine 
them.” This smug exordium was unfortunately followed up 
by the statement: ‘But one conclusion his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has arrived at, and it is this to stop forthwith—so far 
as it is practicable to do it forthwith—the recruitment and 
embarkation of coolies in China and their importation into 
South Africa; and instructions have been given to that effect.” 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s statement served its purpose 
of gulling the public, and probably secured the Radicals tens of 
thousands of votes; but the subsequent correspondence 
between Lord Elgin and Lord Selborne showed that it was a 
piece of electioneering claptrap, as not a single “slave” has been 
released, and there are more Chinamen in South Africa to-day 
than when the Liberals came in. It would be impossible to 
exaggerate the danger of playing ducks-and-drakes with our 
Imperial interests in order to dupe ignorant and credulous 
voters. Chinese Labour has been made to play such a portentous 
part at the polls that the Cabinet may find itself compelled to 
do what its members only wished to talk about doing, and 
actually expel the Chinamen, who are the life-blood of the 
pivotal industry upon which South African prosperity turns. 
This step would at once plunge the sub-Continent into 
industrial anarchy, and drive the embittered British of the 
Transvaal into the arms of the Boers, from whose joint hostility 
an independent United States of South Africa would ultimately 
emerge. The subject is admirably dealt with by our South 
African correspondent in “Greater Britain.” Had Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues candidly asked the 
electorate, ‘Do you wish us to surrender South Africa to the 
Boers'?” we know what answer they would have got. We trust, 
though we can hardly hope, that there may be sufficient patriotism 
in the Liberal Party to prevent the repetition of the Majuba 
blunder, which it cost us 250 millions sterling to repair. The 
advent of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Co. to power 
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brings us once more to the parting of the ways in South Africa, 


and if South Africa goes astray, the British Empire will go 
astray. 


The Prime Minister was anything but inspired as regards 
Foreign Foreign Policy, though his reference to France 
Affairs, @S friendly in tone, and he emphatically 

pledged his adhesion “to the policy of the 
entente cordiale.” He managed, however, to discount this de- 
claration, and to convey the impression abroad that he would 
be equally ready to have an entente cordiale withGermany. But 
any overtures from London to Berlin are, as is pointed out in 
the remarkable article contributed to this number on “The 
German Emperor’s Crusade against the Entente Cordiale,” by 
Ignotus, invariably used against us in Paris. If we strictly fulfil 
our obligations to France, our relations with Germany will 
shortly be placed on a satisfactory footing. But if we played 
false to France, our relations with all other nations, including 
Germany, would deteriorate. Every foreign Power would 
feel that England does not count because she cannot be 
trusted. This is not the moment to advocate Anglo-German 
understandings. The Premier’s reference to Japan certainly 
did not err on the side of enthusiasm. ‘When we pass beyond 
the bounds of Europe, we have on the one hand Japan, our re- 
lations with which nation are sufficiently known to the world 
by the recent treaty; and, on the other hand, we have the 
United States of America, with the Government and people of 
which country we are bound by the closest ties of race, tradition, 
and fellowship.” Then followed a series of those edifying plati- 
tudes in which “ responsible statesmen” delight to indulge, and 
which are partly responsible for our being regarded as hypocrites 
abroad. The Liberal Government would be opposed to a policy 
of aggression and adventure, and would be animated by a desire 
“to be on the best terms with all nationalities, and to co-operate 
with them in the common work of civilisation. . . . In the 
execution of this policy we have a notable ally in our present 
Fiscal system, a great guarantee of peace, and a preventive 
against the possibility of commercial and tariff wars.” In other 
words we must maintain Free Imports because it suits the 
interests of our commercial competitors, however little they 
may be disposed to imitate it, and because it will induce 
them to look more indulgently upon Great Britain! That 
it suits our foreign rivals we have never doubted for a 
moment, but we resent the craven doctrine that they shall 
be allowed to determine our Fiscal Policy as well as their 
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own. We are masters in our own house, just as they 
are masters in theirs. Moreover, the suggestion that the 
policy of Free Imports is a preventive of tariff wars is 
simply ludicrous in face of the fact that for the last thirty years 
all the Protective nations have ruthlessly waged tariff wars 
against this country. According to the fiscal Blue-book Russia 
imposes an average of 131 per cent, on British manufactures, 
the United States 73 per cent. France 34 per cent., and 
Germany 25 per cent.—which is to be raised this year. To 
speak of us under such circumstances as keeping clear of 
tariff wars is an abuse of language which is not permissible even 
on a party platform. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who has a genius for saying 
the wrong thing at the wrong time, succeeded 

Armaments, . , . : 
ee. in arousing the apprehensions of our friends 
and allies abroad, though he caused delight, 
not unmingled with contempt, in less friendly quarters (par- 
ticularly Germany, which regarded his speech as an incentive 
to further naval expansion), by announcing the revival of 
the Gladstonian foreign policy, and by a violent diatribe against 
British armaments, which appropriately concluded with this 
suggestive sentence: “Do not let us mind if in their folly 
they call us Little Englanders.” This passage caused almost 
as much consternation in France as in England, and brought 
a well-merited rebuke on our egregious Premier from the 
Temps, which emphasised the danger of talking such twaddle 
at the present critical moment, when the peace of the world 
to a large extent depends on the power of Great Britain. 
Mr. Haldane subsequently endeavoured to counteract these 
unfortunate observations by assuring a City audience that he 
had been promised a free hand as regards expenditure, while 
Lord Tweedmouth (the new First Lord of the Admiralty) has 
been equally anxious to reassure apprehensive electors as to the 
maintenance of our naval supremacy. It must be remembered, 
however, that not only is Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
Prime Minister, but he is also President of the Committee of 
Defence! After these mischievous references to Foreign and 
Imperial affairs and National Defence, the new Premier 
discussed Domestic Policy, encouraging the Home Rulers, 
whose votes were still considered. indispensable to the success 
of the Liberal Party, by the statement that “those domestic 
affairs which concern the Irish people only and not ourselves 
should, as and when opportunity offers, be placed in their 
hands.” This is the policy of Home Rule by instalments, upon 
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which Mr. Gladstone once hada word to say which his successors 
seem to have forgotten. . 


Was there ever a device more certain to prolong all the troubles ot Parlia- 
ment, was there ever a system of policy less hopeful of attaining any solid or 
permanent standing ground than this proposal to dole out to Ireland from 
year to year, with grudging and misgiving, and with the frank statement that 
it is a dangerous business, that which she does not want, and which, if she 
accepts at all, she will only accept for the purpose of making further 
demands ? 


The Premier was equally cryptic both as regards the education 
and licensing problems, which would be governed “by those 
two cardinal and Liberal principles—self-government and 
popular control”—and he foreshadowed the taxation of licences. 
On the land question he was magnificent but mysterious. “ We 
desire to develop our undeveloped estates in this country—to 
colonise our own country—to give the farmer greater freedom 
and greater security in the exercise of his business; to secure 
a home and a career for the labourer, who is now in many 
cases cut off from the soil.” Then followed this characteristic 
piece of claptrap : “We wish to make the ground less of a 
pleasure-ground for the rich and more of a treasure-house 
for the nation.” But there is apparently to be an increase in 
the taxation of land, which so far from encouraging Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s colonists, will either lead to a decrease 
in cultivation, or to an increase in the cost of food grown on 
the land. The only positive suggestion in the Albert Hall 
programme of Social Reform was the announcement of the 
appointment of a Royal Commission on Canals. As regards 
London there were the usual platitudes as to over-crowding, 
unemployment and over-employment. The hands of the munici- 
palities would be strengthened by reforming the land system 
and the rating system, “in which I include the imposition 
of a rate on ground values,” but how this can be effected 
without raising the present appalling rents, which are the 
chief burden of the poor, was not and never has been 
explained by any Radical politician. Then again, municipalities 
would be encouraged by the Local Government Board to embark 
on municipal trading, and the Poor Law would “be brought 
into harmony with new conditions,” presumably by outdoor relief. 
Trade Unions received the expected promise that the Taff 
Vale decision would be reversed by legislation, the proposed 
amendment of the law being euphemistically described as giving 
“ freedom and security to the Trade Unions in pursuit of their 
legitimate aims.” Finally, there was a vague reference to electoral 
reform, though none to the House of Lords, possibly because the 
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Prime Minister was then busily engaged in conferring peerages on 
disappointed office-seekers. Nor was there any allusion to the 
Disestablishment of the Church, but Mr. Lloyd-George subse- 
quently stated in Wales that he had the authority of the Prime 
Minister for declaring that Welsh Disestablishment was an 
integral part of the Liberal platform. The Albert Hall programme 
.has been pertinently described as the policy of robbing Peter 
without paying Paul. If it be seriously taken in hand, and there 
will certainly be no want of.jseriousness in the new House, it 
cannot fail to add grievously to the present burden of taxation, 


and the principal sufferers must inevitably be the wage-earning 
classes, 


Mr. Balfour’s action in resigning, and thus forcing the 
iat Opposition into office, compelling them to form 
Seagate. a Government and to show their hands, was 
regarded in Unionist circles as a masterpiece of tactics which 
would minimise the Radical victory at the General Election, 
if it did not actually secure their defeat. Further elation 
was caused by the Albert Hall programme, with its Little 
England bias, its menace to South Africa, its ambiguity as 
regards Home Rule, and its threats of further taxation, calcu- 
lated as they were to rally every Unionist, however discon- 
tented, to the Party standard. Once again Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was thought to have saved the situation. Even 
Ministerial newspapers and speakers began to adopt a more 
apologetic attitude and spoke dubiously of their electoral pros- 
pects, while extravagant claims were put forward on our side, 
The dread of Home Rule was regarded by both Parties asa serious 
factor, and Ministers were at considerable pains in laying this 
“bogey.” Sir Edward Grey stated that if the Liberals wanted to 
bring in another Home Rule Bill they would have to get another 
and a special mandatefrom the country. ‘“ Every one who voted 
for Free Trade was entitled to ask that his vote should not be 
used to revert to the position of 1885,” and he had no hesitation 
in assuring his audience that “the votes given for Free Trade 
would net be given to introduce Home Rule.” Mr. Asquith 
became equally explicit under the pressure of local hecklers, 
while Sir Henry Fowler was even more emphatic. 

He indignantly denied that the present Government, if under the pretext of 
Free Trade they obtained a majority at the poll, would attempt to use that 
majority for the purpose of bringing in a measure of Home Rule. Such 
conduct would be not only a fraud, but it would be a breach of faith and an 
act of dishonesty. Personally, he would pledge his word of honour that he 
would be no party to the introduction of a Home Rule Bill in the Parliament 
that was now about to be elected. 
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Even Mr. Birrell, who is one of the most poisonous poli- 
ticians in the present Cabinet, and as Chairman of the Liberal 
Publications Department has more lies on his conscience 
than any other living Englishman, felt constrained to declare 
that “Home Rule was not the issue, and it could not be.” 
Mr. Sydney Buxton (Postmaster-General) was less decided, as 
his Poplar constituents comprise a certain number of Irish- 
men. “As far as I am concerned, I am not, if returned 
for Poplar, going to support a measure for Home Rule in 
the coming Parliament. I do not say I shall vote against it, 
but I shall not support it.” Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
preserved a diplomatic silence. His election address contained 
no reference to Home Rule, nor did he deal with the subject in 
his speeches, but all inquirers were referred to the Stirling 
declaration on “the larger policy.” It must also be said that 
the election addresses of Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane 
were highly ambiguous on this question, while Mr. Morley’s 
contained this ominous passage : 

For my own part, I never can pretend to believe that any reforms in the 
machinery of Irish Government will be found a permanently effective or 
successful substitute for the policy of entrusting the management of Irish 
affairs to an Irish representative authority, with powers and functions defined 
by Parliament. 

Mr. Morley thus answered a question at one of his meetings : 

He had told the electors of Forfarshire what his position was, and when the 
questioner asked what the collective opinion of the Cabinet was on what was 
called Home Rule, he had best read the language of the Prime Minister, who 
was the head of the Government, and take that opinion as indicative of the 
collective opinion of the Prime Minister’s colleagues. 

Captain Sinclair, the Secretary for Scotland, and formerly 
private secretary to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
may be presumed to know his chief's mind, publicly pledged 
himself “to vote for any Home Rule measure which should be 
introduced bya Liberal Government.” In view of such conflict- 
ing declarations, which could be multiplied ad nauseam, it can 
hardly be said that his Majesty’s Ministers adopted a very states- 
manlike, a dignified, or even an honest attitude on this question. 
In order to get the Irish vote they were Home Rulers ; in order 
to get the British vote they were Unionists. 


We cannot deluge our readers with electioneering oratory. 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey were the most 
effective exponents of the Ministerial cause, 
though doubtless Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Burns, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill, who competed with one another in 


Election 
Oratory. 
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violence and vulgarity, were more successful in tickling the ears 
of the groundlings. Indeed we doubt whether any men holding 
high office in this country have ever resorted to such language, 
even in the heat of an election. Chinese Labour was the favourite 
topic with the average Ministerialist. Unfortunately both the 
speeches and the election addresses of the Labour leaders were 
ignored by the principal newspapers, which had little or no con- 
ception of coming events, so the general public are completely 
in the dark as to the promises which produced such phenomenal 
polls. It would not be fair to treat the Bargee of Battersea as a 
fair specimen of the Labour member, but the Programme of the 
Party was effectively crystallised by the appeal of the Labour 
candidate at Deptford, Mr. Bowerman, whose posters, 
according to the Outlook, ran as follows: “ Vote for Bower- 
man and he will vote for you.” The disagreeable feature 
of the elections was the deliberate attempt of the Radicals in 
many places to howl down their opponents. Mr, Chamberlain’s 
meeting at Derby was broken up, while Mr. Balfour, who is the 
soul of courtesy himself, was frequently treated with gross 
discourtesy. Such incidents not unnaturally led to retaliation 
from our side, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was 
inaudible at Shrewsbury, while Mr. Lloyd-George spoke in 
dumb show at Leamington. In London there were organised 
efforts to disturb Unionist meetings, and many violent 
and scandalous scenes occurred which ought to have recoiled 
on the other side. Mr. Chamberlain was the foremost 
orator in the Unionist ranks, and he spoke throughout with 
extraordinary verve and power, confining his efforts to the 
Midlands. His “unauthorised programme” enabled him to 
take the offensive. Mr. Balfour also spoke exceedingly well, 
but he was handicapped by being on the defensive. He generally 
devoted himself to a vindication of the achievements of the 
late Government, which is not a subject of very lively interest 
at the present day, while the edge of his incisive attacks on the 
Home Rule proclivities of his successors was turned by the 
constant repudiation of Home Rule by Ministerial candidates. 
It was blunted by the unfortunate policy pursued by his own 
Government in Ireland during the Dudley-Wyndham-Macdonell 
régime. The best campaign literature on the Unionist side was 
unquestionably Mr. Garvin’s masterly contributions to the 
Standard, while the “Hints to Speakers” in that paper were 


quite invaluable owing to their prompt and effective exposure 
of Radical misrepresentations. 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s address to the electors of West Birming- 
—. oe ham was the best popular presentation of the 
Unionist case which appeared during the 
elections. After reminding his constituents 
that for fifty years he had been “proud to be a citizen 
of Birmingham, and for nearly a generation . . by your favour 
one of its Parliamentary representatives,” he declared that in 
domestic policy he had consistently sought “the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number,” while at all times endeavouring “to uphold 
the greatness of our common country and the unity of our 
Imperial dominion.” Both these objects were threatened by the 
new Government, which was “essentially a Home Rule and a 
Little Englander Government.” “It seeks by tortuous ways to 
compass the disruption of the United Kingdom, although it dare 
not openly place Home Rule upon its programme.” In its pro- 
fessed anxiety for peace, “ it will not face the sacrifices necessary 
to maintain peace, and to enable us, in face of the ever-growing 
armaments of other countries, to defend ourselves and our 
Empire against unprovoked attack. Its members are profoundly 
indifferent to the wishes of our Colonial kinsmen, and have deli- 
berately made a Party question of a great Imperial policy.” They 
based their chief claims for support “on their irreconcilable 
opposition to the slightest change in the fiscal system of this 
country, which was adopted more than fifty years ago under 
circumstances which were totally different, and on the faith of 
promises and predictions which have never been fulfilled.” 
Mr. Chamberlain refused to insult his constituents by supposing 
that they had altered their emphatic opinion of twenty years ago 
as regards Home Rule, when they refused “to march through 
rapine to the disintegration of the Empire, and everything that 
has happened since has confirmed the wisdom and patriotism of 
your decision.” The Irish Nationalists had shown “ how illusory 
was the pretended unity of hearts,” and had thrown off “ any 
pretence of friendship from its consideration.” 

They have declared that they will rest satisfied with nothing short of separa- 
tion on their own terms. They have admitted that they hope to gain their 
ends by practising on your fears, and you are threatened once more with 
those methods of terrorism which were devised to place our loyal fellow 
subjects in Ireland at the mercy of the enemies of this country. Whether 


in opposition or in office, I will spare no efforts to defeat this conspiracy of 
violence and treason. 


lain’s Address. 


But that was only the negative side of Unionist policy. It hada 
kindred positive side. Those who had hitherto preserved the 
union of the United Kingdom “found in the closer union of 
the Empire the natural extension of our efforts and aspirations 
and, at the same time, the most urgent issue at the present 
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election.” If we refused to avail ourselves of the present oppor- 
tunity of preferential arrangements with our great Colonies, 

by which trade may be transferred, to our mutual advantage, from those out- 
side the Empire to those within, and by which the bonds of sympathy and 
sentiment now existing may be strengthened and multiplied, we may find in 
the near future that we have allowed the auspicious moment to pass, and that 
the sister States across the seas have been unable to wait indefinitely for our 


decision and have been forced to enter into arrangements with strangers, who 
will thus profit by our indifference and apathy. 


Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that the Unionist Party were 
pledged to summon a Conference representing all 
parts of the Empire for the purpose of discussing 
Imperial Preference, and of arriving at a mutually satisfactory 
agreement, and he candidly recognised 

that the terms of any arrangement giving to our manufacturers substantial 
preference in colonial markets in return for a corresponding preference on 
certain principal products of the Colonies will include provision for a small 
tax on foreign corn, but, as both home and colonial corn will be free and the 
colonial supply is unlimited, it is certain that the price of bread will not be 
increased in the slightest degree. 

Meanwhile, our working classes would gain an immense new 
market, and the relations between the great States of the British 
Empire would be “enlarged and cemented.” Imperial Pre- 
ference was the first item in the future constructive programme 
of the Unionist Party. The second was known as “the policy 
of Retaliation.” For sixty years we had striven to promote Free 
Trade with other countries “by freely opening our markets to 
them, while they have responded by closing their markets to us.” 
The Party was now pledged to defend British trade against this 
unfair competition and the dumping, which had already wrested 
from us our former supremacy, and “ which seriously threatens 
our future prosperity.” Such a solution would be forced upon 
us by “the necessities of our people, the cries of the unemployed, 
and the miseries of the poor.” Mr. Chamberlain acknowledged 
that there was some difference of opinion as to method among - 
Unionists on the Tariff question, though he believed it was more 
a question of verbal distinction than of practical importance. 
His own ideas were clear and definite : 

I believe that our objects can be fully attained by a moderate general tariff, 
scientifically adapted to existing conditions of our trade, and arranged so as 
to secure the largest amount of employment at fair wages for our own people. 
It would necessarily provide for the free admission of raw materials and 
articles which we do not make ourselves, while it would place a toll on the 
manufactures of those countries that do not treat us fairly, but strictly reserve 
their home markets for themselves and take advantage at the same time of 


our open door to dump their surplus products here. 
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A Clear Issue. 
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The object of Fiscal Reform would be to secure employment, but 
not to raise prices. It would not be protective but defensive, and 
it would not be inconsistent with the true spirit of Free Trade. 
“It might indeed bring us nearer the condition promised by Mr. 
Cobden, but never realised, when he assured his supporters that 
within five years from the adoption of Free Trade by this country, 
every other civilised nation would be compelled to follow our ex- 
ample.” In theclosing passage of his address, Mr. Chamberlain 
thus differentiated the policies of the two contending Parties : 


Our policy is constructive and practical. The policy of our opponents is 
destructive and theoretical. To destroy the Union of the Kingdom; to ignore 
the friendly advances made to us by our Colonies; to refuse to treat our best 
customers any better than our most strenuous competitors: to give the 
foreigner all the privileges of our market without the smallest contribution to 
our expenses; to welcome with open arms the alien sweater while the British 
workman emigrates or starves; to drive native industries abroad while increas- 
ing the poor rates at home—these things do not constitute a programme which 
will commend itself to Birmingham working men. I trust that you will 
strengthen my hands to resist it, and will once more join me in promoting a 
policy which has for its sole objects the increase of employment, the develop- 
ment of our resources, and the consolidation of the Empire. 


Tariff Reformers would have asked for nothing better than to 
fight Free Imports on the policy thus admirably set forth by Mr. 
Chamberlain, but Free Importers knew that in such a contest 
their cause was doomed—they accordingly enlisted the chained 
Chinaman, the dear loaf, and the Passive Resister. Without such 
support the empty sack called Free Trade could never have been 
made to stand up. 


No one has ever succeeded in explaining why the agony of a 
General Election, which in every other civilised 
community is restricted to one day, should be 
prolonged for several weeks inthis country. Nor 
is the mystery of polling fixtures intelligible to the plain man— 
why, for instance, Manchester should be the first of the great 
boroughs to poll and Birmingham one of the last—an unfortunate 
arrangement which on the present occasion contributed mate- 
rially to the Unionist catastrophe, which would have borne avery 
different character had both cities polled simultaneously and 
neutralised one another. Had their polling-days been trans- 
posed, our débacle might have been converted into an ordinary 
defeat. As it was, our opponents gained half the battle by their 
initial successes in the North, and by the postponement of our 
wonderful victories in the Midlands. Birmingham has generally 
polled early. Who is responsible for this disastrous delay ? Polling 
commenced on Friday, January 12, at Ipswich, which by some 
devious device managed to secure a private polling-day of it 


Opening 
Disasters. 
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own, and the Liberals carried both seats by suggestive majorities. 
Saturday, January 13, was a day of decisive disaster, the Liberal 
Party gaining no less than twenty-one seats in thirty-five borough 
constituencies, and Labour four, while the Opposition did not 
capture a single seat from their opponents. There was a clean 
sweep of the Unionist representation in Manchester and Salford, 
Mr. Balfour being thrown out by nearly 2000 votes from a con- 
stituency he had represented for twenty years, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill carried North-West Manchester, which had hitherto 
been regarded as a citadel of Conservatism, by a majority of 
over 1200. It is to be remembered, however, that this division 
contains a large alien vote with which Mr. Churchill had done 
everything to ingratiate himself—e.g., by opposing the Aliens 
Bill. Much sympathy was felt for the ex-Premier, who had 
conducted a plucky and spirited campaign against the hooligan 
tactics of his opponents, of whom the more irresponsible had 
circulated infamous calumnies against Mr. Balfour and his 
family, but then calumnies were the predominant feature of 
this election, and the Radicals may claim to have floated into 
power on an ocean of lies. The Liberal triumph of Manchester 
was naturally acclaimed as a glorious victory for Free Trade, 
but Free Trade was not made the main issue by either side, as 
the Radicals considered Chinese slavery to be their strongest 
card, while Mr. Balfour went out of his way to declare himself a 
Free Trader, and to disclaim sympathy with the “ Protectionist”’ 
wing of his party. 


We continue to believe that in Manchester as elsewhere 
the Unionists would have done infinitely better 
had they fought on a positive platform of Tariff 
Reform, embracing the taxation of the foreigner, 
the relief of the unemployed, and the development of our 
Imperial markets. No one standing on the official programme of 
Negotiation could successfully appeal to a working-class audience, 
which can, however, be made to appreciate the economic advan- 
tages of taxing foreign imports, and the political gain of a closer 
commercial union with the Colonies. Many other provincial 
boroughs went wrong simultaneously with Manchester, and on 
this same day occurred the first pollings in London, which fore- 
shadowed a great political upheaval in what had previously 
been regarded as a Unionist stronghold. The effect of the 
“landslide” in Lancashire and elsewhere was instantaneous, and 
on Monday, January 15, there was an absolute stampede of voters 
to back the winning side, and no less than forty-two constitu- 
encies were captured by the Ministerialists, or to be accurate, 
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were taken from the Unionists, because it is childish to classify 
a Labour victory as a Liberal victory. Mr. Gerald Balfour was 
rejected at Leeds, and Mr. Walter Long lost his seat at Bristol, 
though it may be hoped that before these pages are in the hands 
of our readers, this invaluable member of the Unionist Party will 
have been returned for South Dublin as the acknowledged leader 
of the Irish Unionists. Mr. Arnold Forster headed the poll 
at Croydon, where there was a split between Liberal and 
Labour, though it is doubtful whether Labour takes most votes 
from the Liberals or from the Unionists. At Newcastle there 
was a prodigious turnover of votes, and a regular annihilation of 
Unionist seats in London, thirty being captured in two days. 
On January 16 twenty further disasters occurred, inter alia 
Leamington, where the late Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lyttelton, 
against whom a dead set had been made on the Chinese Labour 
question, was defeated by a very narrow majority. The County 
pollings opened on January 17, with similar results, and by 
Friday, January 19, i.¢., at the end of a week’s polling, the 
Unionists had lost over 130 seats, although only half the House 
had been elected. It was already evident that the Government 
would have a record majority, and would be completely inde- 
pendent of both Nationalism and Labour, while they could afford 
to laugh at the Free Trade Unionists. Three men have been 
reduced to political impotence by these elections, Lord Rosebery, 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. John Redmond. 


The most memorable feature of the General Election, and the 
one which has made the deepest impression 
throughout the British Empire as well as upon 
foreign countries, was the extraordinary rally of Birmingham to 
its great leader. Though polling four days after Manchester, 
when Unionists throughout the country were in a panic-stricken 
condition, the metropolis of the Midlands remained as solid as 
the rock. Even the Labour attack on Sir Benjamin Stone’s 
somewhat shaky seat in East Birmingham was comfortably 
repelled, and in all the other six divisions the Unionist majorities 
ran into thousands, as also in the adjoining borough of Aston 
Manor. Mr. Chamberlain himself was returned in the purely 
working-class constituency of West Birmingham by the mag- 
nificent majority of 5079 votes. It was a wonderful triumph of 
personality combined with civic intelligence and strenuous 
organisation. We feel sure that our readers throughout the 
world will be interested in these historic figures. Needless to 
say that in Birmingham the single issue was Tariff Reform 
versus Free Imports. 


Birmingham. 
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ASTON MANOR (12,149). BIRMINGHAM. 
No change. EDGBASTON (13,230).—No change. 
*Cecil, E. (U.). ? : - 7134 “Lowe, Sir F.W.(U.) . . 7263 
Richardson, J. A. (L.) ~ 243% Holland, Hon. L. (L.) 1 3103 
Unionist majority - 4703 Unionist majority . - 4160 
BIRMINGHAM. BIRMINGHAM. 
BORDESLEY (16,653) —No change. EAST (14,469).—No change. 
“Collings, Rt. Hon. J.(U.) . 7763 *Stone, SirJ.B.(U.) . - 5928 
Glaisier, J. B. (Lab.) *. - 3976 Holmes, J. (Lab.) ‘ - 5343 
Unionist majority .  . 3787 Unionist majority .  . 585 
BIRMINGHAM. BIRMINGHAM. 
CENTRAL (10,670).—No change. NORTH (8981).—No change. 
*Parkes, E.(U.) 4 : . 5684 *Middlemore, J. T.(U.). . Sa7z 
Lee, T. GL.) . ‘ . 2075 Hood, J.(L.)  . ‘ » 1275 
Unionist majority . » 3609 Unionist majority . - 3897 
BIRMINGHAM. BIRMINGHAM. 
SOUTH (11,611).—No change. WEST (12,483).—No change. 
* Morpeth, Lord (U.) z - 5541 *Chamberlain, Rt. Hon.J.(U.) 7173 
Stevens, J. V. (Lab.) . » 2641 Outhwaite, R. L. (L.). + 2094 
Unionist majority . . 2900 Unionist majority . - 5079 


Liverpool likewise remained true to its Imperial faith, return- 
Tariff Reform ing five Tariff Reformers out of nine members, 
while Sheffield returned three out of five. The 

ins —— biggest majorities of the whole election were 
" gained in the City of London by Sir Edward 

Clarke and Mr. Alban Gibbs, described on their placards as 
“the Tariff Reform and anti-Home Rule candidates,” who, in a 
fair and square fight defeated the “Free Trade” candidates, 
Mr. Felix Schuster and Sir West Ridgeway, by over 10,000 votes. 
It was an admirable test of the popularity of Free Imports in 
the premier constituency of the country, as the “ Free Traders ” 
had shed all opinions calculated to repel the electors of the 
City—such as Home Rule. Moreover Mr. Haldane was brought 
down to efface the deplorable impression made by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s Albert Hall claptrap, while the Duke of 
Devonshire gave them his blessing and summoned the faithful to 
their assistance. In the few other places where it was possible to 
confine the contest to the rival fiscal policies of Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, ¢.g., Grimsby, Gravesend 
and Darlington, Worcestershire, Staffordshire, Shropshire and 
Sussex, as well as certain London constituencies, where the elec- 
torate had become educated through the energy of the candidate, 
Chinese Labour and the dear loaf fell on deaf ears, and Tariff 
Reform triumphed. Durham, in particular, affords a striking 
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object-lesson. Mr. Arthur Elliot, the Unionist Free Trade 
candidate, one of the ablest and most respected member of 
the House of Commons, who had represented the constituency 
for many years, fought entirely on that issue, and made a 
patriotic appeal to Durham to reject the “dictation of Bir- 
mingham,” which was strongly supported by the Spectator, 
which called upon the electors to “mark their sense of this 
aggression by returning Mr. Elliot with a largely increased 
majority. No statesman of our time could be worthier of their 
confidence, and in honouring him as their choice they will do 
honour to themselves.” The Tariff Reform candidate, Mr. J. W. 
Hills, though a man of ability, was a complete stranger to 
Durham, and had no experience of public life, but he had 
steadily devoted himself to expounding Fiscal Reform, and he 
received his reward in the shape of a substantial majority at 
a time when the seats of the wobblers were toppling in every 
direction. Another suggestive incident was the three-cornered 
contest at Greenwich, where the Don Quixote of Free Trade, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, was placed at the bottom of the poll, being 
hopelessly outvoted by the Tariff Reform candidate, Mr. Benn. 
We make no pretensions to infallibility, and we should have 
no compunction in recognising that Tariff Reform was an 
unpopular cause, strongly as we believe in it,and that Free Trade 
was the winning card, were there any evidence to support this 
theory. All the facts are the other way. 


Necessarily Tariff Reformers suffered in the general débacle 

; .__ Of the Unionist Party, and some of our most 

A Liberal View. brilliant champions, a as Mr. Bonar Law 
and Mr. Chaplin, lost their seats. But all are agreed that things 
would have been infinitely worse for them but for Tariff 
Reform, and the testimony of successful candidates is to the 
same effect. Mr. Bonar Law attributes his defeat in Glasgow 
to the transfer of 1500 Irish votes which supported him in 
1900, secondly Chinese Labour, and thirdly the Taff Vale 
decision. “In my opinion the only factor in my favour was 
my views on the Fiscal question.” Sir Henry Kimber, who 
managed to hold Wandsworth, attributes his success “ first 
and foremost” to Tariff Reform. “I stood as an out and out 
follower of Mr. Chamberlain, and that is the principal reason of 
my victory.” Mr. Goulding regarded Fiscal Reform as his one 
solid asset in Finsbury, while Sir William Evans Gordon and 
Mr. Claude Hay, who won striking victories in Stepney and 
Hoxton, had never deviated in their adherence to the un- 
authorised programme, and so on ad infinitum. Some of the 
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shrewdest Liberals believe that had the Unionist Party gone 
to the country on the Chamberlain policy, there would have 
been a vastly different result. Mr. Masterman, the Member 
for West Ham, who is one of the few really promising Liberal 
recruits in the new House, and a genuine enthusiast for social 
reform, declares in an article on the elections in the Daily 
News, that “ Of all the mistakes ever made by any party rendered 
blind by prosperity and ignorance, time may brand as the greatest 
the refusal of Mr. Balfour to dissolve Parliament after the 
Dulwich and Lewisham elections. The Chief Whip had advised 
it; Mr. Chamberlain desired it. Fiscal Reform was in the flow 
of an exultant tide.” In February 1904 came Chinese Labour, 
which was followed by “long years of ineptitude, barren in 
legislation, filled with queer tricks and subterfuges, flights and 
rallies,” under the influence of which “ the fires burnt themselves 
out.” Then came the increased trade returns, which removed 
“that fear of national economic collapse which was a very real 
force in the first autumn of the propaganda.” Mr Masterman 
adds that 

whatever may be the case in the north and the rural districts, I should 
doubt if Protection is in any large degree responsible for the winning of 
London. In the suburban and industrial regions of the metropolis the Tory 
Free Trader does not exist. The result at Greenwich here only guarantees 
my own experience ; and I should doubt if 10 per cent. of those who supported 
Lord Hugh Cecil there did so solely or mainly on the question of Free Trade 
I don’t think I discovered twenty Unionist Free Traders in Dulwich, or fifteen 
n West Ham. On the other hand, in both I found a few Liberals and some 
undecided voters, who were with the enemy on this one question. 

We trust that our esteemed contemporary, the Spectator, which 
writes as though England had been conquered by the Free 
Food League, will assimilate these facts. No doubt, as Mr. 
Masterman asserts, “the fear of the food tax helped in the 
poorest streets . . . but the majority of the skilled artisans 
and all the inhabitants of the suburbs are by nature at- 
tracted to Protection.” These benighted beings “ practically 
believe that you can provide more trade for the English working 
inan and find a remedy for unemployment by shutting out foreign 
manufactures. To-day, indeed, the industrial classes have rejected 
Toryism and its works so fiercely that this argument has counted 
for little. But a declining trade or an increase in unemployment 
would give that policy a real chance in the future.” Asa result 
of his electioneering experiences, Mr. Masterman confesses, “I 
was never more convinced than to-day that the only real 
alternative to Protection is a large and vigorous policy of social 
reform.” That is as plain as a pike-staff, or, as we should prefer 
to put it, the future lies between Imperial Union and Fiscal 
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Reform on the one hand, and parochial Socialism. In such a 
struggle we shall have an immense pull over the Radicals and 
Socialists, as their principles compel them to throw the entire 
cost of every social reform on the British taxpayer, while ours 
enable us to draw from that great untapped reservoir, the foreign 
producer. We desire to take a leaf out of the book of those 
very practical people, the Germans, who, in the first instance, 
levy through their tariff as much revenue as possible from their 
commercial competitors before mulcting their own taxpayers. 


Although the elections are still proceeeding at the time of 

The going to Press, it is possible to form an ap- 
proximate estimate of the composition of the 
new House of Commons. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will command an immense independent majority, 
of about 100, over the, Unionists, Nationalists and Labour Party 
in the inconceivable event of their joining forces. Mr. Asquith 
is entitled to boast that the Liberals are at last “ masters in 
their own house.” Let us hope that they will act as 
such, and will resolutely refuse to make perilous concessions 
either to Irish Disaffection or to British Collectivism. Although 
they ought to be able to dispense with the assistance of their 
quondam allies, the Ministerial position is less solid than 
it looks, because probably about a hundred Liberals owe 
their election to the Labour vote, and unless they satisfy 
their taskmasters, they will inevitably be replaced by Labour 
Members at the next election. To save their seats they will 
continually “squeeze” Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
his weak-kneed colleagues “to do something for Labour,” and 
the Government will be in the permanent dilemma of alienating 
the Party plutocrats who provide the sinews of war, or losing 
the Labour vote. The Unionists have already lost considerably 
more than two hundred seats to the Liberal and Labour Parties, 
and they will constitute less than a quarter of the House of 
Commons, where, for all practical purposes, they will be in a 
permanent minority of over three hundred. But, if small, they 
form a compact Party. The so-called Free Traders have been 
practically eliminated, and the mere Retaliators are a quantité 
négligeable. About 80 per cent. of the Unionists are convinced 
Tariff Reformers, and no man of common sense will deny 
that the Unionist Party henceforward must either be the Party 
of Tariff Reform, or it will cease to be a Party. To us it 
seems amazing, after what has happened, that there should be 
any question of electing any one who is not a Tariff Reformer 
to the Leadership of the Opposition. Mr. Balfour has, in 
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season and out of season, emphasised the differences between 
himself and Tariff Reformers. He would be well advised to 
take a well-earned rest, and to turn a deaf ear to those indiscreet 
and importunate friends who insist, in their own interests 
rather than in his interests, on his immediate return to 
Parliament. As we go to press comes the announcement 
that one of the City members is to make way for Mr. Balfour. 
To us it is inexplicable that, where the interests of the Party and 
the nation are at stake, any personal question should be allowed 
to interfere with the selection as Unionist Leader of the only 
man who, in the judgment of 999 Unionists out of 1000, has the 
necessary capacity and prestige to reconstitute and reorganise 
the Party, and lead it to victory. We must emancipate our- 
selves from the cliques and coteries which have brought us 
to our present plight. We must modernise the Party 
machinery, and organise ourselves on representative and popular 
lines. The Tory oligarchy is dead ; we must restore the Tory 
democracy. Mr. Balfour is a very clever man and a delightful 
personality, but no one wiil suggest that he is the man for such 
a task. We all know that Mr. Chamberlain has a chivalrous and 
insuperable objection to be placed in competition with Mr. 
Balfour. In that case Mr. Walter Long ought to be asked to 
reorganise the Unionist Party. 


The counties have followed the example of the boroughs, and 
many of “the safest Conservative seats in 
England” have stampeded to the enemy. The 
electors seems to have had a particular “down” 
on members of the late Government, and so far only three of 
Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet colleagues, viz., Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
who romped in in East Worcestershire by a 4000 majority, 
Mr. Arnold Forster and Mr. Akers Douglas—who did unex- 
pectedly well in Kent—have survived the slaughter. Needless to 
say all three are Tariff Reformers. Lord Stanley, late Postmaster- 
General, was beaten by a 3000 majority in a division of Lancashire, 
where he had a 3000 majority in 1900, while Mr. Brodrick was 
sent to the right-about in the Guildford division of Surrey by 
nearly a thousand votes. Both were strong Free Traders, and 
Mr. Brodrick had constantly delighted the Radicals by his anti- 
Chamberlain speeches. It is somewhat significant that Lord 
Stanley’s younger brother, Mr. Arthur Stanley, a keen Tariff 
Reformer, retained his Lancashire seat bya 2000 majority. That 
Free Trade was a hopeless banner to fight under outside Glasgow 
was proved by such incidents as the ejection of the malignant 
Mr. Bowles, from King’s Lynn, Sir John Gorst from Cambridge 
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University, and Mr. Charles Seely from Lincoln. Even so 
popular and excellent a representative as Mr. Richard Cavendish, 
backed by all the Devonshire influence, was unable to make 
pure and unadulterated Free Imports attractive to the electors 
of North Lonsdale. On the other hand, his brother, Mr. Victor 
Cavendish, made Tariff Reform palatable to his Derbyshire 
constituents. Some so-called Free Traders only kept their seats 
by modifying their principles. Another noteworthy feature 
of the elections was the series of Labour victories which 
came as a complete surprise to both Radicals and Unionists, 
though the recent articles contributed by Mr. William Crooks 
to the National Review, and by Mr. Keir Hardie to the Nineteenth 
Century, ought to have prepared the public mind. Labour is 
sick of both the historic Parties, and is determined to fight for its 
own hand. There is nothing very alarming in this, nor need we 
regard the end of the world as having arrived, because twenty or 
thirty workmen will sit in the House of Commons who will be im- 
pervious to the blandishments of Liberal and Conservative Whips. 
Mr. Keir Hardie contributes an illuminating article elsewhere 
on the prospects of the Party which he has had a large share in 
organising, and he shows how grotesque it is to treat Labour 
votes as Liberal votes. The Labour members ought to exercise a 
salutary influence in the House of Commons, as they represent 
the producing interests of the country, and hitherto Parliament 
has been almost exclusively in the hands of the consuming classes, 
such as lawyers. Then, again, as practical men, they should have 
a word to say upon our antediluvian Parliamentary procedure, 
and may effect such practical reforms as the limitation of 
speeches. It is regrettable that Unionists should lose seats to 
Labour, but the history of every country under parliamentary 
government during the present generation proves that the 
growth of the Labour Party means the ultimate extinction 
of Liberalism; while the House of Commons may have some- 
thing to learn from its new members, they undoubtedly have a 
good deal to learn before they can play a really useful part in 
public life. Their political future depends to a very large extent 
upon their recognition of the fact that the great bulk of the 
British proletariat are essentially patriotic. If the Labour 
members are large-minded enough to combine a love for the 
greatness of their country with a desire for the improvement of 
the masses, they will become one of the most potent forces in our 
public life ; but if, on the other hand, they make the fatal mistake 
of adopting the politics of the Manchester School, while rejecting 
its economics, and associate themselves with the Little 
Englanders and Nationalist rebels in an anti-Imperial and anti- 
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British policy, they will become a small, a discredited, and a 
dwindling sect. 


The advent of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and a Cabinet 
of avowed Little Englanders to power in the 
beginning of December caused dismay throughout 
the British Empire, and concern to all the friends 
and allies of this country, though the apprehensions of the latter 
were tempered by the appointment of Sir Edward Grey to the 
Foreign Office. Our enemies were proportionately exultant. 
The German Emperor had constantly expressed the hope that a 
change of Government might be at hand, as the Unionists could 
no longer be hoodwinked, whereas a raw and callow Radical 
Cabinet would be more “accommodating.” In other words, 
the Imperial attack on the Entente Cordiale might be resumed 
under new auspices with some prospect of success. The Prime 
Minister’s fatuous observations at the Albert Hall as to the use- 
lessness of armaments in this enlightened age of arbitration 
increased the elation of our enemies, provoked murmurs in France, 
alarm in Japan, and resentment in the Colonies. The naval 
propaganda in Germany received a further fillip, though in order 
to play up to Radical sentimentalists here, it was to some extent 
masked by a series of hollow Anglo-German demonstrations, which 
will exercise about as much influence on German policy as the 
Vegetarian Society on British policy. The electioneering triumph 
of the Radicals and the débdcle of the Unionists have caused 
sheer consternation in all friendly foreign quarters, and men are 
asking themselves whether England will revert to the evil days 
of the surrender of Majuba and the betrayal of Gordon. The 
Germans are obviously overjoyed at the set-back to Tariff Reform, 
as a change in our Fiscal policy would compel them to con- 
tribute to the upkeep of the British Navy, though the victories 
of labour have probably caused some apprehension in Imperial 
quarters, owing to their possible stimulus to German Socialism, 
Our foreign friends are now asking themselves whether Sir Edward 
Grey, whose intentions and capabilities are not questioned, will 
be able to hold his own against the ignorant mob now surging 
into Parliament, and the crass perverseness of many of his col- 
leagues in Cabinet. Our American competitors rejoice at the 
postponement of the Fiscal Federation of the British Empire, 
which they regard as the only measure which could place us 
on an industrial and political equality with themselves, and they 
will doubtless utilise the delay to try and inveigle Canada into a 
reciprocal arrangement at our expense, which would involve the 
abandonment of the Preferential policy. The feelings of our own 
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kinsmen are more easily imagined than described. To them Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman is only known as the author of the 
“methods of barbarism” speech, as well as for the aid and 
comfort which he afforded the enemies of his country throughout 
the South African War. Happily the anxiety of our friends and 
the delight of our enemies and rivals have been mitigated by the 
splendid stand made by Birmingham on behalf of Empire and 
reform. According to the Montreal Herald (Liberal) “the polling 
at Birmingham must be taken as the highest tribute ever paid by 
the British public to one man,” while the Toronto Mail (Conser- 
vative) thus points the moral of ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s great 
triumph”: “It is a notification to the Empire beyond the sea 
that the advances of Britons living far from the centre of activity 
are not viewed with disfavour, but that, on the contrary, there is 
a body of public opinion in Great Britain which looks for a 
better and a closer union.” 


In our anxiety to do justice to our political opponents, and to 
Th hold a man innocent until he was proved to be 
e New ; ; : 

sik Mth guilty, we misled our readers last month with an 
undescrvedly favourable estimate of the new 

Colonial Secretary, Lord Elgin, which was completely falsified 
almost as soon as it was published. Before this imitation states- 
man had time to turn round in Downing Street, he was prepared 
to plunge South Africa into the electioneering cauldron, though 
as a Peer he might have been supposed to be above the 
temptations of his colleagues in the Commons. As to whether 
the unskilled work of the Rand mines should be performed 
by white men, black men, brown men, or yellow men, has 
always seemed to us to be an essentially local question to be 
decided by the people of the Colony without the interference of 
Downing Street, and it was one on which the Transvaal seemed 
to have expressed itself clearly and decidedly through all the 
machinery available pending the grant of Representative 
Government. As Mr. Haldane recently told his constituents : 
“If the Transvaal declared in favour of Chinese Labour -we 
would wash our hands of it. The thing was theirs and not 
curs. ... The responsibility was for the Transvaal and not 
for us.” This is surely good sense—apparently too good 
for Mr. Haldane’s colleague, Lord Elgin, who, in order to play 
up to the hideous placards of the Liberal Publication Depart- 
ment, and without consulting any of the local authorities, issued 
a ukase against Chinese Labour in time for Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Albert Hall speech, which he was compelled 
immediately afterwards to withdraw, as it was pronounced to be 
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illegal by the law officers of the Home Government, as well 
as by those of the Colony. It had, however, served its purpose of 
gulling the electorate into the belief that the first act of a Radical 
Government was a noble effort “to suppress slavery,” and “to 
stop Chinese cheap labour,” which had only been foiled through 
the diabolical craft of the “ Randlords.” Lord Elgin, who is 
evidently anxious to be coupled in history with Lord North, 
is now understood to be engaged, under the instigation of that 
political turncoat Mr. Winston Churchill, who only left our Party 
because promotion tarried—in gerrymandering the new Consti- 
tution of the Transvaal in order to transfer political power 
from the British majority to the Boer minority. For this 
purpose, as our South African correspondent points out, the 
democratic principle of one vote, one value, would have to be dis- 
carded, but any Radical principle would be cheerfully sacrificed 
in order to do an injury to British interests. It would be a signal 
triumph for Pro-Boerism to hand back the Transvaal to the Boers 
through a cooked Constitution, and thus undo the work of the 
war. The resignation of Lord Selborne is understood to be the 
immediate objective of Lord Elgin and his colleagues. 


And what of India? Is Lord Kitchener also to be sent about 

Lord his business? As our readers are aware, we 
vigorously protested against the treatment meted 
out to Lord Curzon by the late Government as 
most prejudicial to the British Raj in India. The' actual merits 
of the controversy between Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener 
is altogether another question, and we have not seen our 
way to endorse the late Viceroy’s views, though we have 
gladly given both sides a full hearing in our pages. But 
whether Lord Kitchener or Lord Curzon be right on the main 
issue, viz., as regards the status of the Military Member of Council, 
nothing could be more disastrous than for the new Government 
to re-open the controversy, to reverse the policy of their pre- 
decessors, and compel Lord Kitchener to resign. It would 
make the worst possible impression in India and elsewhere, 
and would confirm the growing idea that the Home Govern- 
ment is jealous of any really able man. Lord Kitchener’s 
friends complain that his point of view has been completely 
misrepresented to the British public, many of whom have 
allowed themselves to be hypnotised by the sensational phrase 
“military autocracy” into the belief that the Commander-in- 
Chief aspired to dominate the Government of India, and to reduce 
the Viceroy to a cypher. In a recent conversation with the 
well-known historian, Mr. W. H. Fitchett, the author of “ Deeds 
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that Won the Empire,” which is recorded in the Daily Mail 
of January 10, Lord Kitchener explained that on arriving 
in India he found that the distribution of the Army was com- 
pletely out of date, as it had remained unchanged since the 
Mutiny. It was “an accidental and planless thing, having no 
relations to any thinkable emergency.” Regiments, barracks, 
ammunition columns were distributed without any reference to 
military needs, and above all “there was that worst of military 
faults, a division of authority.” 


I gave one set of instructions to a general upon a certain subject, and the 
military member of the Council gave another set of instructions to the same 
general on the same subject. What was that unhappy officer to do—except 
perhaps do nothing? Then [adds Lord Kitchener] I am responsible for the 
efficiency of the Army in India, but I had no opportunity of explaining my 
own plans to the supreme authority, the Indian Government. They had to be 
filtered through the lips of another military officer. 

There is no question as to the right of the Government of India to decide 
finally all questions of policy. The civil power, of course, is supreme. All I 
contend for is that it must be adequately informed as to the plans which I, as 
the responsible expert it employs, think necessary for the efficiency of the 
Army. There has been much talk of a design on my part to set up a 
“ military autocracy.” Nothing could be more untrue. The Civil Government 
in the last resort is, and must be, supreme. But I must work under con- 
ditions which enable me to discharge the trust put in my hands by the civil 
Government ; and one of these conditions is that I must be allowed to put 
adequately and personally my own plans before the Government to which I 
am responsible. ; 

There are [Lord Kitchener goes on to say] only three principles for which 
I contend, and they belong to the very alphabet of common sense. The first 
is unity of authority: a divided command in military affairs is fatal. Next, 
the Army in India must be organised on an intelligible plan, and with some 
regard to its instant and effective use as an instrument of war. It is totally 
untrue that I have any design for concentrating the Army on the frontier, and 
so separating the native regiments from their recruiting-grounds and their 
home ties. The forces on my plan are distributed throughout India pretty 
much as before; only now there is method and intelligible order in their 
grouping. India is divided into nine territories, with a divisional general in 
command of each territory. The force under his command is a complete and 
balanced unit, and the arrangement is such that if war broke out each division 
would be ready for instant movement, and would find itself with regard to 
railway communication in a position which made transit easy. 

My third principle [says Lord Kitchener] is that, having a definite and com- 
prehensive plan, I should have the right of stating it myself to the Government 
to which I am responsible. 


All Lord Kitchener asks is to be allowed efficiently to dis- 
charge the work entrusted to him by the Civil Power without 
being called upon to act through an intermediary. 
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So far there is no détente in the European crisis caused by the 
German Emperor’s crusade against the entente 
cordiale, which he has been endeavouring for 
nearly a year to intimidate France into renounc- 
ing in favour of an offensive and defensive alliance with himself. 
It is, however, freely rumoured that Wilhelm II, realises that his 
diplomatic campaign has been a failure, and that the longer it 
lasts the less he will get out of it. He is alleged to be heartily 
sick of the whole business and to be casting about for a scape- 
goat, a réle for which Prince Bilow (the German Imperial 
Chancellor) has long been marked out by his numerous enemies, 
of whom Herr Maximilian Harden, the author of the instructive 
article, “ Mystification,” is one of the ablest and the most 
‘assiduous. That German diplomacy is a house divided against 
itself is evident from the extraordinary performance of the 
Wilhelmstrasse with regard to the publication of the recent 
White Book on Morocco. In the first instance we were told 
that there would be no such publication because it was contrary 
to precedent to publish a White Book on Foreign Affairs; | 
secondly, that the impression made abroad by the French 
Yellow Book would necessitate a new departure; thirdly, that 
the White Book would be one of the most sensational docu- 
ments of the present generation, and would completely 
shatter the French case. Ultimately, an exceedingly jejune 
White Book was published, which must make the Wilhelmstrasse 
regret its abandonment of the Bismarckian tradition, as it 
has made German diplomacy supremely ridiculous in every 
Chancery in Europe, and has excited the utmost contempt at 
home. The case set forth with so much fulness and candour by 
the French Government is untouched, and the only effort to 
bolster up the oft-repeated charge against the French representa- 
tive in Morocco, M. Saint René Taillandier, that in pressing 
reforms upon the Maghzen he stated that France was acting 
under a European mandate, is the reproduction of a conversa- 
tion between Count von Tattenbach (the German envoy) and 
the Sultan of Morocco, in which this potentate is represented as 
having made such an accusation against the French envoy! 
France has acted with such sincerity and straightforwardness 
throughout the Morocco crisis that we never believed that the 
case set out in the Yellow Book would be seriously shaken, but 
we were not prepared for such an utter fiasco as the German White 
Book. There appear to be two parties in the German Foreign 
Office, one in favour of coercing France and one in favour of 
conciliation. Wilhelm II, wavers between the two, and diplo- 
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macy which wavers in a game of bluff is lost. Last Spring, 
France, being taken wholly unawares, consented to sacrifice her 
Foreign Minister (M. Delcassé) and agreed to discuss the 
Morocco question at a Conference simply because she was 
not prepared to go to war. This concession afforded Germany a 
golden opportunity, but the German Government was too bump- 
tious and too clumsy to profit by it. The Emperor thought that, 
having successfully bullied France once, he might safely con- 
tinue the treatment until France agreed to become a German 
satellite. It had precisely the opposite effect. Directly the 
French understood the game they pulled themselves together 
in the most marvellous manner. They have had a liberal 
education in German diplomacy, and their eyes have been 
opened as to German hostility, and the French nation, while 
remaining thoroughly pacific, is no longer in the mood to 
allow their Government to sacrifice their legitimate interests 
or to compromise their honour at the bidding of the German 
Emperor. 


A recent article by the able military correspondent of the 
Times endorsed the view of the best-informed 
French officers, that France is to-day in an 
infinitely stronger military position as regards Germany than she 
was in 1870. She can place no less than four millions of trained 
men in the field, and her facilities for transport and strategic 
concentration have so vastly improved that “there is nothing to 
show that Germany has any advantage.” The German Emperor 
is as well aware of this as everybody else, and he also realises 
that the moral force of the entire civilised world would be dead 
against him in the event of his picking a quarrel with France, 
and this sentiment, combined with the attitude of England, has 
demoralised his diplomacy. He has, however, frequently 
changed his mind before, and may do so again at any moment, 
especially if he had any reason to believe that Great Britain, 
under the Campbell-Bannerman regime, would be a kess firm 
friend of France than she proved herself last June. So far he 
has received no encouragement from this country to believe that 
we should leave the French in the lurch, while the recent obser- 
vation, in the course of a public speech in Berlin, of so ardent 
an Anglo-German as Sir Frank Lascelles, should dissipate any 
misunderstandings on this score. In referring to the efforts 
being made to promote a better understanding between England 
and Germany, our ambassador said, “ The friendships which we 
have each contracted are no bar te eur being friends ourselves, 
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and the friendship which I sincerely hope to see established 
among us must not interfere with, or in any way diminish, the 
friendships which we each have contracted with others.” Mean- 
while the International Conference of the Powers has assembled 
at Algeciras to discuss the Morocco question, and has com- 
menced by clearing away the minor difficulties which cumber 
the ground, following in this respect the precedent of the Ports- 
mouth Peace Conference. But up to the moment of going to 
press nothing has been done to dispose of the major difficulties. 
The success of the Conference depends entirely upon Germany’s 
willingness to withdraw her absurd pretensions to revise the 
Anglo-French Agreement, to recognise France’s interests in 
Morocco, and to accept the fait accompli. The German Govern- 
ment has, however, so loudly proclaimed to its own people that 
it will not come empty away from a Conference of its own crea- 
tion, as to make “a graceful concession” at the eleventh hour a 
somewhat delicate proceeding. The course of British diplo- 
macy is clear, viz. to oppose any attempt at a partition of 
Morocco either by leases or spheres of influence, to give unde- 
viating support to French diplomacy, and to stand by France in 
the event of unprovoked aggression. In order to preserve peace 
we must be prepared for war. 


As was generally expected, Mr. Falliéres, the President of the 
Th .__ Senate, was elected eighth President of the French 
e Election ie ; 

Republic, in succession to M. Loubet, on January 

of the French ; : : 
He obtained 449 votes against 371 given to 
M. Doumer, the President of the Chamber of 
Deputies. All men speak well of the new President, who has 
been before the public for a great many years. Like M. Loubet, 
he is the best type of French bourgeois, being prudent, capable, 
sensible, loyal, and honest. His election is in reality a,vote of 
confidence in his predecessor, as it is an expression of the 
general desire to continue the Loubet tradition, which is not 
surprising when one contrasts the position which France occu- 
pied on the death of M. Felix Faure, when she was isolated in 
Western Europe, with her enviable position to-day, enjoying, as 
she does, the friendship and regard of many new friends without 
having forfeited any old friendship. M. Doumer’s candidature 
was a picturesque incident. The President of the Chamber is an 
attractive and popular personality, with abundant “ go,” and 
during his administration of Indo-China he acquir<d the reputa- 
tion of being a strong man. It is not for foreigners to judge 
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and no one can question the wisdom of the national choice. 
We may, however, be permitted, without fearing to offend any 
susceptibilities, to say, that M. Loubet will carry into his re- 
tirement the gratitude, the good-will, and the affection of every 
patriotic Englishman. He has been a consistent friend of this 
country, not only through good report but also through ill 
report. During the darkest days of the Boer War, when things 
were going very badly with us, the President was so enlightened 
as to observe to a distinguished Englishman, “I realise more than 
ever that a strong England is essential to the peace of Europe.” 


The Royal tour in India has been the one splendid event of 
The Royal this winter. The Prince and Princess of Wales 

have endeavoured to see, and to be seen in, all 
parts of their future dominions, from Bombay to 
Darjeeling, from the Khyber to Calcutta. They have also visited 
Burma, and have thence returned to Madras. Everywhere they 
have been received with the utmost enthusiasm and affection. 
The Crown is a vivid influence in the lives of our Indian 
fellow subjects, and the tour of the Heir Apparent cannot 
fail to strengthen the bonds between the Monarchy and 
its Indian Empire. , , , The most noteworthy European 
event is the announcement of a- projected. Customs Union 
between Servia and Bulgaria, which practically establishes 
Free Trade between the two States, while it is of great political 
importance as the first step towards the federation of the Balkan 
principalities. A military convention is foreshadowed. This 
development is keenly resented in the Dual Monarchy, as apart 
from any possible injury to Austrian commercial interests, it 
raises a formidable barrier to Austrian ambitions, The Austro- 
Hungarian Government at once broke off commercial negotia- 
tions with Servia, and made the impossible demand that the 
Project should be rejected by the Servian Parliament. By way 
of reprisal the so-called “ Pig war” was inaugurated, the Hun- 
garian frontier being closed to Servian pigs, cattle and sheep. 
Even stronger methods are suggested, and there is great 
excitement both in Vienna and Budapest. Let us hope that 
this warning from the Balkans may exercise a sobering 
influence on the deplorable conflict between the Crown and 
Coalition in Hungary, which drags on, to the infinite discredit 
and detriment of both halves of the Dual Monarchy, month 
after month, and that there may be some foundation for the re- 
newed rumours that both sides are ready to effect a compro- 
mise by abating their more extravagant pretensions. At the time 
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of going to Press there is no positive news. , , , Astrange calm 
has for the moment fallen upon Russian affairs. The Govern- 
ment has apparently got the upper hand of the Revolution, which 
seems temporarily to have exhausted its resources, though 
it may only be driven underground, to sprout in a crop of assas~ 
sinations. There is slight evidence of an increasing desire to 
give M. Witte a fair trial, and to see whether anything 
can be made of the despised Duma, The Tsar, on his 
side, has made certain minor concessions as regards the 
electorate, but it cannot in any sense be regarded as a 
really representative body, and the bureaucrats are wilfully 
delaying its meeting. Mr. Maurice Baring warns us in 
the Morning Post that “the whole Revolutionary movement is 
beyond all form of control, and that no measures in the world can 
put it back now.” , , , In Italy the Fortis Cabinet has been 
reconstituted with the important result of placing the Marquis di 
San Giuliano at the Foreign Office, in succession to Signor Titoni, 
who was accused of carrying subserviency to Berlin to its extreme 
limit. The new Foreign Minister is a thinker, a traveller, and a 
writer, and he is expected to give a more independent turn to 
Italian policy. , , , As was generally expected, there has 
been a change of Government in Japan, Count Katsura having 
made way for Marquis Saionji, Mr. Kato, the late Japanese 
Minister in London becoming Foreign Minister. The new 
Cabinet is regarded as a strong combination, but it is likely to 
remain under the domination of the Elder Statesmen, the 
Marquis Yamagata and Viscount Inouye. , , , Military Ger- 
many has been greatly exercised over the appointment 
of the great Moltke’s nephew, Lieut.-General von Moltke 
—an amiable giant—to be Chief of the Great General Staff, 
an appointment which is interpreted as indicating that the 
Kaiser intends to be his own Chief of the Staff in the event of 
war. The Government are disturbed by the amazing activity of 
the Socialists, who have held monster meetings in many cities to 
protest against the restricted franchise, which prevents their 
exercising an influence proportionate to their numbers in the 
Landtags. Many of these meetings have expressed sympathy 
with the Russian Revolution. , , , The serio-comic conflict 
between the Porte and the Powers has ended ina sham settle- 
ment, the latter gaining the shadow and the former the 
substance of victory. Macedonia will continue to stew in its 
own juice. ‘The Macedonian Committee is reduced to 
such despair that it is giving a banquet to Professor Bryce. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S CRUSADE 
AGAINST THE ANTENTE CORDIALE 


DURING almost a year the diplomatic relatiens between France 
and Germany have been more or less strained on account of the 
Morocco Question, but Morocco has not been the cause, but 
merely the pretext, of Germany’s dissatifaction with France. 
The outward circumstances connected with the Morocco 
problem and the Morocco crisis have been discussed daily 
and at length by the Press of the whole world. Indeed, so 
thoroughly have these outward circumstances been discussed 
that we have become utterly weary of Morocco, and we 
have forgotten to inquire into the true inwardness of the 
Morocco affair which has most judiciously been obscured by 
an immense cloud of printer’s ink. Therefore, it seems worth 
our while to penetrate this mystery which promises to become 
a diplomatic cause celébre. 

If we wish to understand the cause of the Morocco crisis, we 
must go back to the Franco-German War of 1870-71, after the 
conclusion of which Bismarck was completely satisfied with the 
great position which he had gained for his country in three 
most successful campaigns. He thought that Germany had 
won sufficient power, and that she had received a sufficiently 
great territorial expansion. Therefore, he devoted himself 
exclusively to the consolidation of her imperial position 
by sowing dissension among her neighbours, and thus spread- 
ing confusion among them, by concluding the Triple Alliance, 
by improving the administration of the Empire, and especially 
by introducing many important economic and social reforms. 
Bismarck’s greatest achievements after the war of 1870-71 
were the creation of efficient imperial institutions, the develop- 
ment of Germany’s industries by the introduction of fiscal 
Protection, the purchase of the railways by the State, and 
the creation of a compulsory imperial system of insurance of 
all workers against illness, accident, and old age. 
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Between 1871 and 1890, the year when he was dismissed by 
the present Emperor, Bismarck never ceased admonishing the 
nation that Germany had won all she had a right to hope for, 
that the Germans should be satisfied with their splendid patri- 
mony, and that their policy should be one of quiet conservatism. 

Towards the end of the second volume of his memoirs, his 
Gedanken und Erinnerungen, of which hitherto only two volumes 
have been published, Prince Bismarck wrote : 

We ought to do all we can do to weaken the bad feeling which ‘has been 
called forth through our growth to the position of a real Great Power by the 
honourable and peaceful use of our influence, and so convince the world that 
a German hegemony in Europe is more useful and less partisan, and also less 
harmful for the freedom of others, than would be the hegemony of France, 
Russia, or England. . . . In order to produce this confidence, it is above every- 
thing necessary that we should be honourable, open, and easily reconciled in 
case of friction or untoward events. 

The foregoing passage contains in a few words Bismarck’s 
political programme, which he followed since 1871, and his 
political testament. In the same chapter the following peculiar 
but most important phrase occurs: “What I fear is, that by 
following the road on which we have started, our future will be 
sacrificed to small and temporary feelings of the present. 
Former rulers looked more to the capacity than to the obedience 
of their advisers.” 

This phrase, which is obscure to the general reader, and which 
was meant to be obscure to the general reader, supplies the clue 
not only to Germany’s present policy, but also to the mystery 
which still surrounds Bismarck’s dismissal. 

There were many causes of friction between Bismarck and 
William II., but the principal point of disagreement between 
the two men has not yet been drawn to the light, and is known 
only toa few people. It was this, that the great Chancellor saw 
in Germany a land Power, that he wished to pursue a conserva- 
tive, continental policy. William II., on the other hand, from 
the very beginning of his rule, wished to make Germany a great 
maritime and colonial Power. He was determined to pursue a 
vigorous expansionist, and ultimately an anti-British, policy. 
The fundamental differences as to the character and aim of 
Germany’s foreign policy, not the various minor points with 
regard to which the views of William II. and of Bismarck 
clashed, led, as they were bound to lead, to an open rupture 
between Emperor and Chancellor. The fact that William II. 
dismissed Bismarck because the latter was not prepared to enter 
upon a policy which was likely to lead to severe friction and 
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eventually, perhaps, to a collision with this country, is known 
to those few people who have seen the manuscript of the third 
volume of Prince Bismarck’s Memoirs, and this fact has recently 
been confirmed by one of Bismarck’s staunchest friends. It is 
to be hoped that this third volume will soon be published, and 
without mutilation. The foregoing explains Bismarck’s fear of 
the consequences which would ensue if Germany should follow 
“the road in which she had started,” and pursue a policy which 
by its distinguished author, has somewhat vaguely been described 
as the New Course. 

The chief events in Germany’s foreign policy after Bismarck’s 
dismissal clearly show the direction of the New Course, and 
illustrate the new aim and direction of German diplomacy. 

Germany was too weak on sea to contend with this country. 
Hence, Germany’s only hope of obtaining valuable colonies at 
Great Britain’s expense lay in forming an anti-British coalition, 
and this aim has never been lost sight of, and has steadfastly and 
unswervingly been followed by Germany since 1890. Bismarck 
had isolated France and estranged her from Great Britain, but 
he had kept her at arm’s length. William II., though he con- 
tinued Bismarck’s policy of estranging France and Great Britain 
from one another, at the same time endeavoured with all his 
might to win France’s confidence and her active support. At 
the beginning of his reign the navy of France was almost as 
strong as was that of Great Britain, for the Naval Defence 
Act, which gave to our navy a distinct superiority over that 
of France, was passed only in 1889. Therefore, the support 
of the French Navy was of the greatest value to Germany in the 
pursuit of her new policy. 

In 1887 the French Government of Monsieur Goblet had 
endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation with Great Britain 
by settling the various subjects of contention existing between 
the two countries, especially the Egyptian Question, but whilst 
these negotiations were in progress the famous Schnabele 
incident was produced by Prince Bismarck. M. Schnabele, a 
French Commissioner of Police, was invited to a conference on 
a matter of service by some of his German comfréres. The 
police being an international institution, Schnabele accepted the 
official invitation, but on crossing the frontier he was arrested 
and imprisoned. This incident was exploited to such an extent 
by Bismarck that it would have furnished a casus belli, or, at 
least, a plausible praetextus belli to Germany. Preliminary 
orders for mobilisation were given in Germany, the Stock 
Exchanges of Europe were thrown into convulsions—the 
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Schnabele incident has been the forerunner and model of 
the Morocco incident—and at the last moment things were 
smoothed over, but France had to break off negotiations 
with Great Britain, which were not resumed until M. Delcassé 
took up the matter where it had been dropped. 

In the year following the Schnabele affair, William II. came to 
the throne, and resolved, in the interests of the contemplated 
Franco-German co-operation for the acquisition of colonies, to 
prevent at any price the conclusion of that Anglo-French under- 
standing which M. Goblet had attempted to bring about. Negotia- 
tions to achieve that end were opened with this country; and 
German claims in Zanzibar and elsewhere in Africa were given 
up to Great Britain in exchange for Heligoland. This trans- 
action excited boundless indignation throughout Germany, but 
Caprivi, who then was Chancellor, defended this exchange by 
stating: ‘‘We meant, before all, to ensure the continuance of 
a good understanding with England.” He would more correctly 
have said, “We meant, before all, to ensure the continuance 
of a bad understanding between France and Great Britain.” 

Whilst William II. strove by all means in his power to prevent 
the conclusion of an Anglo-French entente, and to create 
misunderstandings between France and Great Britain, he 
endeavoured at the same time to arrive at a close understanding 
with France. Owing to the promptings of Germany, France 
strove to wrest Egypt out of our hands. With that object in 
view, M. Hanotoux sent, in 1894, Colonel Marchand on his 
adventurous errand to occupy the hinterland of Egypt, and 
whilst that expedition was on the march, the French fleet was 
so pressingly, and with such expressions of sincere friendship, 
invited to the opening of the Kiel Canal, that the French Govern- 
ment accepted the invitation. In Kiel the French were not only 
the honoured, but the most honoured guests of William II. 

Not only at Kiel, but at every opportunity, individual French- 
men were treated by William II. with the greatest distinction and 
consideration. The Emperor, on innumerable occasions, went 
out of his way to talk with the greatest cordiality and familiarity 
with all the prominent Frenchmen who could be brought before 
him. He used to urge upon all whom he met that France and 
Germany were made to co-operate, that a glorious world-policy 
was lying before them. A splendid opportunity for practising 
his theory and for accustoming France to act with Germany 
arose after the Japanese-Chinese War of 1894-95. Not only 
Japan but Great Britain also had to give way before the demon- 
stration of the united, and one might almost say the allied, 
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forces of France, Russia, and Germany. A new Triple Alliance, 
a maritime triple alliance, a triple alliance controlled by Germany 
and directed against Great Britain, had arisen overnight. 

The success achieved by the co-operation of France, Russia, 
and Germany in the Far East had gained numerous enthusiastic 
adherents in France to the German Emperor’s policy, and in 
view of the apparent unanimity of France, Russia, and Germany 
in the pursuit of an anti-British world-policy, the position of this 
country in its not by any means splendid isolation seemed to 
be one of extreme peril, when the Jameson Raid providentially 
took place. For all we know that enterprise saved us from a 
very great calamity. The celebrated Kriiger telegram, though 
ostensibly despatched to the President of the Transvaal, was in 
reality addressed to all those Powers which might be willing to 
make use of the pretext afforded by the raid, in order to enter a 
coalition to vanquish and despoil the British Empire. Therefore, 
the Kriiger telegram was principally directed to France and 
Russia. The mobilisation of a special service squadron, 
immediately upon the publication of that telegram, seemed 
at the time quite uncalled-for in view of the superiority of 
the British Fleet over the German Navy. In _ reality, 
however, especially in view of Germany’s negotiations 
then proceeding, it was an absolutely necessary precaution. 
Later on, the present German Chancellor candidly, but very 
foolishly, admitted in the Reichstag, not improbably at the 
Emperor’s direction, that the Imperial telegram to Mr. Kriger 
had been a ballon d’essai, that it had been despatched in the hope 
that a coalition could have been formed against this country, but 
that that project had to be abandoned owing to the refusal 
of others to co-operate. The German Emperor had been too 
hasty in unmasking his guns. 

William II., strange to say, was undismayed by the absolute 
and somewhat discreditable failure of his personal attempts at 
inducing France to place her fleet at the disposal of Germany 
for service against Great Britain. 

Four years after the Kriger telegram the South African War 
broke out. Remembering the non-success of his previous 
efforts at forming a coalition against this country, the German 
Emperor resolved this time to proceed more cautiously. 
According to a reliable source, William II. made pevsonally, 
and through his Chancellor, repeated and urgent representations 
to the French Ambassador in Berlin that Germany and France 
had identical interests both in Asia and in Africa, and that 
under the circumstances, the co-operation of the two Powers 
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was most desirable and necessary. The French Government was 
duly informed by its representative of these repeated and pointed 
advances, and on October 30, 1899, the French Government, 
with admirable irony, authorised the Ambassador to reply that 
his Government, indeed, recognised the community of French 
and German interests in Asia and Africa. As France had chosen 
to “misunderstand” Germany’s unmistakable intimations the 
matter was quietly dropped by Germany, who did not wish 
to receive a second rebuff similar to that of 1896. 

During the whole of our South African War, all the important 
German papers, with one exception, loudly called for interven- 
tion by the combined forces of Europe, and if France would 
have listened to Germany’s preparatory official advances, made 
in October 1899, or to those semi-official advances which were 
subsequently made, such a coalition might perhaps have been 
brought about, and the consequence might have been finis 
Britannia. The unswerving loyalty of France to Great Britain 
during the time of our greatest difficulties has hardly been suffi- 
ciently appreciated by us. 

It need hardly be said that William II.’s importunate but 
fruitless advances to the United States had a motive not unsimilar 
to that which prompted his advances to France, but this is another 
story, which should be related by itself. 

At the time of the Fashoda crisis, when, at Germany’s bidding 
and to Germany’s satisfaction, the relations between Great 
Britain and France had been strained to the breaking-point, 
and when the two Powers had been driven to the verge of 
war, M. Delcassé became Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
recognised that the true interests of France did not lie in the 
direction in which Germany was pushing her, that his country 
was squandering its strength and its treasure in acquiring value- 
less colonies, and that the anti-British bias of French cclonial 
policy was a deplorable blunder. Therefore, he decided, to 
settle the great but purely artificial differences which had 
been created between France and Great Britain for Germany’s 
benefit. “I mean not to leave this chair without having re- 
established a good understanding with Great Britain,” said 
M. Delcassé to a friend of his upon‘entering upon his new duties. 

M. Delcassé was seven years at the Quai d’Orsay, and during 
these seven years it was his constant aim to free his country from 
Germany’s disastrous tutelage and from the artificial entangle- 
ments with which Bismarck and William II. had surrounded 
it, and to arrive at a good understanding with Great Britain, 
France’s natural friend and ally. The fact that M. Delcassé 
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pursued a policy which was diametrically opposed to that 
which the German Emperor had mapped out for France, the 
fact that M. Delcassé wished France to follow a rational policy, 
whilst William II. wished her to pursue a German policy, was 
the cause of Germany’s bitter enmity to that Minister. Ministries 
came and Ministries went, but to Germany’s intense disappoint- 
ment M. Delcassé remained at the Foreign Office, being firmly 
supported by President Loubet, and during the whole course of 
his office he was as unwilling to be dragged by Germany into an 
aggressive and necessarily anti-British world-policy as he was in 
October 1899, when he was approached in connection with the 
South African War. 

The settlement of the Fashoda incident did not, of course, 
heal the breach which circumstances, time, and Germany 
had caused between France and Great Britain. After many 
years of bitter quarrels, these nations had become thoroughly 
and apparently permanently estranged, and both looked upon 
one another with distrust and a dislike bordering upon hatred. 
Moreover, powerful influences were at work to widen the 
breach which had been created between them, and last but not 
least the conflicting interests of France and Great Britain, in 
Egypt, Newfoundland, and Morocco seemed to make a good 
understanding almost impossible. 

The Morocco question especially, although it was kept in the 
background, appeared to be a promising and fruitful cause of 
future quarrels between France and this country. During several 
decades France and Great Britain had vied with one another in 
their attempts at winning influence over Morocco, and at gaining 
the good graces of the Sultan by magnificent presents. Every 
advance in influence was considered as an encroachment by the 
other party, every step forward made by the one Power was jea- 
lously watched by the other, and was keenly resented. During 
the last few years British influence at the court of the Sultan had 
become paramount, to France’s great dissatisfaction, and Great 
Britain did not seem likely to give up the advantage which she had 
gained over her competitor. 

This competition for influence in Morocco was only natural as 
long as the two countries were on terms of more or less open 
hostility, for Morocco was a most valuable apple of discord. 
Owing to the neighbourhood of Algiers, their most precious 
possession, the French would have considered a British occupa- 
tion of Morocco as imperilling their colony. Great Britain, 
on the other hand, saw in a French occupation of Morocco 
a direct threat to Gibraltar, and to British supremacy in the 
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Mediterranean. Both nations feared to see a powerful and 
dangerous enemy established in Morocco. 

Notwithstanding these apparently insurmountable political 
and sentimental differences, which seemed to make an Anglo- 
French entente impossible, the two nations drew together through 
the action of the King, of President Loubet, of M. Delcassé, 
President Loubet’s intimate friend, of Lord Lansdowne, and 
owing to various unofficial influences. 

In February 1904 war broke out between Russia and Japan, 
but although Russia seemed likely to defeat Japan, at least on 
land, M. Delcassé wisely remembering the uncertainty of the 
fortunes of war, hastened matters, and the entente between 
France and Great Britain, which settled all outstanding questions 
and gave to Great Britain virtually a free hand in Egypt and to 
France a free hand in Morocco, was formally signed in London 
on April 8, 1904. The conclusion of that understanding was, no 
doubt, a severe blow not to Germany but to Germany’s policy 
with its double aim with regard to France. It affected not so 
much German interests as German ambitions, and not so much 
German ambitions as Germany’s attempts at making mischief 
between France and Great Britain and at making France her 
obedient supporter in pursuit of a German world-policy. 

Although the disappointment felt in Germany at the definite 
failure of the policy pursued under the name of the New Course 
was great, official Germany did not show any active resentment 
to France in 1904, for, during that year, Russia’s victory over 
Japan was, at least on land, considered to be certain, and it was 
thought dangerous to interfere in the settlement between France 
and Great Britain, for such interference might have had 
grave consequences. If in 1904 Germany had put as serious a 
pressure upon France on account of the conclusion of the 
entente as she did in 1905, Russia might conceivably have broken 
off the war with Japan and have thrown herself upon Germany. 
Therefore, the German Government pocketed its failure with 
the best possible grace, as it has invariably done numerous 
previous failures which its policy had experienced in all con- 
tinents. 

For these reasons the German Government officially declared 
in 1904 that the settlement between France and Great Britain, 
including the settlement of the Morocco question, concerned 
only those two countries, but meanwhile the Pan-Germans, the 
members of the Colonial Society and of the Navy League, aided 
by the professors, commenced a violent agitation, which probably 
was Officially inspired. Count Pfeil, the president of the German 
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Morocco Society, declared in Leipsic and in Stettin, at a general 
meeting of the German Colonial Society, that the possession of 
the West coast of Morocco was indispensable to Germany, and 
the whole German Press clamoured that Germany was entitled 
to at least a part of Morocco. Count Reventlow condemned 
Germany’s inaction and Prince Biilow’s policy regarding Morocco 
in the Reichstag in the strongest terms, and the Pan-German 
Society declared in a number of pamphlets, such as “ Marokko 
Verloren ?” that Germany required the West coast of Morocco 
to establish there some strong naval harbours, that Morocco 
was economically very valuable, and that it was most desirable 
to have in Morocco a strong military garrison. In the eyes of 
the Pan-Germans the possession of the West coast of Morocco 
would have secured for Germany a reversionary right, first 
upon Algiers and eventually upon the whole North African 
coast. Mr. Class, one of the leading members of the Pan- 
German League, in recommending in a pamphlet that Morocco 
should be divided between France and Germany, and that a 
German army should be stationed in Morocco, significantly 
added: ‘‘In view of the political position of the world, France 
will be glad if we leave to her that which we do not want for 
ourselves,” 

The German Government disavowed, but did not discounten- 
ance, this Press campaign—the tactics adopted by the Government 
towards the German Press were apparently the same then as 
during our own South African War—but it watched events, and 
when the Russian defeat at Mukden had shown that Russia was 
wounded to death, that she was not likely to be able for some 
considerable time to give any serious help to her ally on land, 
the Franco-British Morocco settlement, of which she had pre- 
viously approved, was brought forth by Germany, who used the 
violation of Germany’s important and commercial interests in 
Morocco as a pretext for her somewhat belated action. 

Before looking into Germany’s proceedings, which will show 
the true drift and aim of her policy regarding Morocco, let us, 
with the aid of the German Government's statistics, furnished by 
the “ Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich” for 1905, 
take note of Germany’s “important commercial and industrial 
interests” in Morocco. 
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GERMAN EXPORTS TO MOROCCO 


Marks. 
1897 . «+ «1,100,000 
1898 . 5 ‘ ‘ 1,100,000 
1899 . ° ‘ ‘ 1,500,000 
1900 j : : : 1,300,000 
1901 4 : ‘ ; 1,500,000 
1902 : : ° ° 1,600,000 
1903 , . . ‘ 4,000,000 
1904 , : : ; 2,500,000 
Average per year. 1,825,000 = £91,250 


From the foregoing table, it is clear that, on an eight years’ 
average, Germanyexports to Morocco goods to the value of almost 
exactly a farthing a head per year. These official figures prove 
clearly that the quarrel which Germany picked with France over 
Morocco, because her important commercial and industrial 
interests in that country were jeopardised, was based on argu- 
ments which, to say the least, were not tenable. The German 
Government must have felt that it was exposing itself to some 
ridicule in laying stress on the “important commercial and 
industrial interests of Germany in Morocco which were second 
only to those of Great Britain.’ Therefore, Prince Bilow 
cautiously modified the original statement by explaining in a 
circular addressed to various German embassies and legations, on 
April 12, 1905 : “ While weare, in the first instance, championing 
our own German interests, we are acting in the consciousness 
that these interests are identical with the commercial interests of 
all the non-French treaty Powers.” 

Whilst German diplomacy was actively negotiating with France, 
ostensibly in order to protect her £90,000 worth of exports 
to Morocco—a sum which would be a small matter even for 
Siam or Liberia—the German Emperor was cruising in the 
Mediterranean, and with that suddenness which is character 
istic of William II. and his Government, the Emperor made it 
known to the world that France’s behaviour towards Germany, 
not France’s claims to Morocco, which for the moment were 
forgotten, caused the strongest displeasure to his Majesty. 
Immediately on his return from his voyage, William II. paid a 
visit to Alsace-Lorraine, and he used that occasion for a demon- 
stration which probably is unique in modern history. The 
Emperor stopped in Karlsruhe, where he was welcomed by the 
authorities, and, replying to the address of the Mayor, he made a 
speech, in which the following strange phrases occurred : 


You were right in mentioning that the task of the German nation is a 
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difficult one. Let us remember that great time when the German nation was 
welded together ; let us remember the battles of Worth, of Weissenburg, and 
Sedan ; and let us remember the enthusiasm with which the first German 
Emperor was greeted. That thought will strengthen us in our conviction that 
God will help us to overcome our domestic dissensions. 

The events which are taking place around us should cause us to forget our 
differences. I hopethat peace will not be disturbed, and that the events which 
are taking place before our eyes will cause our minds to unite, our eyes to see 
clearly, and will steel our courage, so that we shall be found united if it should 
be necessary to interfere in the policy of the world. 


The foregoing words seem somewhat out of place when 
directed to an assembly of the harmless citizens of Karlsruhe. 
They were, in reality, addressed not to the people of Karlsruhe 
but to the French Government, and they were understood so to 
be addressed. Still, the world thought that this speech had been 
made on the spur of the moment, and so it attracted compara- 
tively little attention. 

Leaving Karlsruhe, the Emperor went to Mainz, where he 
opened a new bridge to traffic. Here, on May 1, another and 
perhaps more significant demonstration took place. Addressing 
the Emperor the Minister of Railways said : 

Your Majesty has condescended to open the railway line which, both in 
peace and in war, will be of the greatest importance. Itis a further connecting 
link between the Rhine and Alsace-Lorraine. If your Majesty should call 
the German people to arms, this new railway line will prove a tremendous 
weapon for war. 


To this speech, William II. replied : 


I hope that the new bridge will, in every respect, fulfil expectations. I 
cordially wish for that peace which is necessary to our trade and to our 
industry. However, I am convinced that this bridge, if it should have to 
be used for transport of a warlike nature, will also prove perfectly adapted to 
its work. 


These speeches caused a considerable commotion through 
Europe. Within three days the German Emperor had twice 
unmistakably stated that the peace of Europe was in danger, and 
that Germany might find it necessary to draw the sword. Fur- 
thermore, the incident at Mainz clearly showed that the Emperor 
had not been carried away by an impulse, but that his threats of 
war were addressed to France after mature deliberation. Other- 
wise, the Minister of Railways would not have been permitted to 
make publicly those warlike allusions addressed to France which 
have been given in the foregoing. 

After making these threatening speeches, the Emperor inspected 
the garrisons in Alsace-Lorraine, and returning from his visit of 
inspection, stopped in Saarbriicken, where, in the Franco-Germap 
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War of 1870-71, the first encounter between Frenchmen and 
Germans took place. In this historic town he was received by 
the local authorities and, responding to the welcome of the Mayor, 
William II. made the following extraordinary speech : 

. » «+ Lcome from Metz, the German frontier fortress, the bulwarks of 
which are firmly planted in front of these lands which, with God’s help, will 
never again be devastated by war. For if every German does his duty by his 
country, then it will also be given to us that our unity will appear so strong 
as against the world without as is necessary so that we may live in peace. I 
have the conviction, which is as firm as a rock, and the confidence, which is 
as firm as a rock, that, as God knows that we have a good conscience and 
that we do not seek quarrels anywhere, He will assist us should we ever be 
attacked with hostile violence, notwithstanding our innate love of peace. 

In the first speech, the Emperor expressed the apprehension 
that he might have “to interfere in the policy of the world,” 
because of “ the events which are taking place before our eyes” ; 
in the second speech, he alluded directly to the possibility of an 
early war with France; in the third speech, again alluding to 
France, he expressed the fear that Germany might be “attacked 
with hostile violence” notwithstanding her “innate love of peace.” 
If we take these words textually, it would appear that, in the Spring 
of 1905, the French intended suddenly to attackGermany. In 
reality, no sane Frenchmen—in fact, not a single Frenchman—had 
such an intention. As a matter of fact, the German Govern- 
ment endeavoured forcibly to misconstrue the conclusion of the 
Anglo-French entente—which had been signed more than twelve 
months before these violent and threatening speeches were made 
—into an act of direct hostility against Germany. 

If we look a little more closely into the Franco-German differ- 
ences, it appears that, as all diplomatic means which had been 
employed since Bismarck’s dismissal in 1890, and all the flattering 
advances made to France and to innumerable Frenchmen by 
William II. in person, had failed to secure the unconditional 
support of the French fleet ; as, moreover, France had even con- 
cluded an entente with the very Power against which she was 
meant to fight for Germany’s benefit, an attempt was now made 
at forcing France into unconditional surrender to Germany. 
France was ordered to break off her entente by the direct threat 
of war, and we are reminded of the German Emperor’s celebrated 
words: “Who is not with me is against me, and who is against 
me I shall smash to pieces.” 

Not only the semi-official Press, but the whole German Press, 
followed the lead given by the Emperor. We were told that 
war was in sight, that M. Delcassé had endeavoured to isolate 
Germany ; that France should not have Morocco as a gift from 
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Great Britain, but that she might have it as a gift from Germany ; 
that Great Britain was an untrustworthy ally, who would desert 
France in time of need; whilst, allied with Germany, France 
might brave the world. 

If we sum up the numerous official and semi-official declara- 
tions and proclamations which appeared in the Spring and 
Summer of 1905, we find that official Germany told official 
France, in the most unmistakable manner; ‘ We must disallow 
the entente with Great Britain, which, a year ago, you have 
concluded against our will, You must break off relations with 
Great Britain, and you must dismiss M. Delcassé, who brought 
about that entente. But Morocco really does not matter. You 
may have Morocco, if you will be our friend; but you must 
place your fleet at our disposal.” 

We are reminded of the first Revolution, and its “ La fraternité 
ou la mort.” 

Germany’s threats of war were by no means idle threats, for 
according to information, the accuracy of which cannot be 
doubted, Germany took at the time of the Morocco crisis unos- 
tentatiously those steps which precede a mobilisation. These 
steps, with which the French Government were fully acquainted, 
created at the time a panic in the Chambre des Députés and in 
the financial circles of Paris, and before Germany’s threats of 
war M. Delcassé retired, and France consented to submit the 
Morocco affair to an international conference. No wonder that 
the well-informed Kreuz Zeitung, the organ of the German aris- 
tocracy and of high officialdom, exultantly wrote, on July 16, 
“ Peace had not by any means been the primary consideration in 
the Morocco question, but rather the Anglo-French agreement. 
If these negotiations had failed war would have ensued as a 
matter of course. But they proved successful, and that simply 
because the ultima ratio was visible in the background.” 

France was not only threatened with war, unless she would 
cancel the Anglo-French Agreement, a further and a worse 
humiliation was inflicted on that country. Professor Schiemann, 
a friend of William II., stated, after a conversation with the 
Emperor, that France would_ not be allowed to remain neutral 
in the event of a war between Germany and Great Britain, for 
France would have to fight this country on Germany’s side, 
whether she liked it or not. If she should refuse to do so, pre- 
ferring the observation of a strict neutrality, she would be 
invaded by Germany, and France would, with her territories 
and her wealth, have to make good the losses which Great 
Britain might inflict on Germany on sea. In other words, 
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France was henceforth to serve to Germany as a vassal and as 
a hostage. She was to be treated in the same manner in which 
the Barbary pirates of old used to treat their prisoners. This 
statement of Professor Schiemann was circulated all over 
Germany as emanating from the Emperor, and, seeing that it 
has never been officially contradicted, it can only be assumed 
that Professor Schiemann actually made that extraordinary 
declaration in the Emperor’s name and with the Emperor’s 
authority. 

If Germany thinks France so weak that she is entirely in 
Germany’s power, and at Germany’s mercy, it is quite clear 
that, should France allow herself to be coerced by Germany 
into co-operation, the spoils of war would fall to Germany, 
while France would only get Germany’s leavings. Any objec- 
tions which France might raise against such a treatment could 
always be met by an appeal to the ultima ratio regis, and France 
would have henceforth to toil and to fight for Germany exactly 
as the ancient Gauls had to toil and to fight for their Roman 
conquerors. 

France has begun to understand that an enforced partnership 
with Germany would be as unsatisfactory for her as the 
partnership which the wolf once concluded with the lamb was 
for the latter. For these reasons, it is to be hoped that France 
will absolutely and unconditionally refuse a Franco-German 
condominium in Morocco, or a division of Morocco between 
herself and Germany, for such an arrangement would be bound 
to end in the Germanisation of the whole of North Africa. It 
should also be remembered that a Franco-German condominium 
in Morocco would be almost as dangerous to this country as it 
would be to France, and therefore Great Britain should strive, 
with all means in her power, to prevent Germany from gaining 
a foothold in Morocco. 

Recognising her dangerous position France has quietly armed 
herself, and is ready for the contest in the event that Germany 
should try to carry out her threats. France’s chances, in case of 
a war with Germany, are not at all unfavourable. Her army is 
exceedingly well armed, equipped, trained, and organised, its 
spirit is excellent, and it is quite ready for war. Possibly, the 
French army is numerically somewhat weaker than is the German 
army, but Montaigne’s words: “Ce n’est pas le nombre des 
hommes, mais le nombre des bons hommes, qui faist l’avantage 
a la guerre le demeurant servant plus de destourbier que de 
secours,” are still true. Numbers alone are not decisive in war. 


Whether war breaks out will depend chiefly on the attitude of 
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this country. If Germany sees that we are determined not to 
tolerate the humiliation of France—and we are bound todo so in 
friendship and in gratitude for past services rendered by France 
as well as in our own interests—Germany will keep the peace. 
She is hardly prepared to risk the destruction of her trade and 
industries and the possible rise of a continental coalition against 
her. If our statesmen, in their love of peace, should hesitate to 
act, and refrain from energetic measures, the danger of a war 
would be very great. They would thereby encourage Germany 
and would bring about that war which they would avoid, and 
which they can avoid only by action, not by appeals to Germany’s 
magnanimity and by similar oratorical platitudes which are 
suitable only for use in public meetings. 

The fact that the Germans, immediately on the recent change 
of Government in this country, hastily began to organise philo- 
British meetings and to talk of Anglo-German friendship, even 
of an Anglo-German Entente Cordiale, looks uncommonly like an 
attempt to take advantage of the good-nature and of the lack of 
experience of our new statesmen. Acts, not words, are wanted. 
Therefore, we must receive all German advances and expressions 
of friendship, peacefulness, and goodwill with some reserve, until 
Germany has, through her attitude towards France at and after 
the Conference, given a practical proof of the praiseworthy 
sentiments which she professes. 

We have already declared that we welcome friendly relations 
with Germany, but that these relations must not interfere with 
our previous engagements with France. That public declaration 
was excellent, but our statesmen must be careful how they meet 
German advances, because an incautious word, and especially an 
incautious written word, might be used “as evidence against 
us,” and might be made to alienate France from us. Let us not 
forget that our first duty lies with France. 


IGNOTUS, 


THE LABOUR PARTY: ITS AIMS 
AND POLICY 


THE advent of a Labour Party has come as a surprise to the 
country generally, and has caused consternation in Mayfair. 
The inhabitants of Park Lane, it is said, are regarding the 
thing as a horrible nightmare, from the terrors of which they 
are vainly struggling to emerge. The Labour Party cannot be 
held responsible for this. They have never concealed what 
they were doing, and the blame for the unpreparedness of the 
public mind for what has happened must be laid chiefly at the 
door of the Press. The great daily organs of public opinion 
have, for the most part, maintained a rigid boycott against the 
new movement. During the South African War, those Tame 
Boers who surrendered and who afterwards fought against their 
Own countrymen were eulogised in the South African press as 
being the embodiment of all the virtues, whilst those who kept 
on fighting were held up to execration as mere contumacious 
rebels of no account. In like manner, the Liberal Press of this 
country has exhausted the lexicon in finding terms wherewith to 
praise those Labour leaders who have been playing a similar 
part in the political Labour movement of Great Britain, whilst 
it has been equally active in belittling and misrepresenting those 
whose work has now come to fruition. As aresult, the nation 
has been kept in ignorance of what was transpiring in the 
Labour movement, and is now surprised at what has occurred, 
The sudden apparition of a Labour Party, gaunt and grim, 
which knows neither the Liberal nor the Conservative parties, 
Save as opponents to be guarded against, is, to the average man 
dependent upon the Press for his political information, unex- 
plainable. 

As for Park Lane, it is a true instinct which sends a tremor 
of alarm through the dovecots of that placid region. A Labour 
Party which did not menace Park Lane would not be worth its 
room in Parliament. No amount of fine writing can obscure 
the fact that the advent of a Labour Party, strongly, imbued 
and leavened with Socialism, is a menace to the privileges and 
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monopolies which enable the denizens of Mayfair to revel in 
riotous excess, whilst their victims, both in England, India, 
and South Africa, reek in poverty. 

The history of the new movement is soon told. Following 
the great upheaval in the labour world, of which the London 
dock strike was the most visible outward sign, there sprang up 
a demand for labour representation. At the General Election 
of 1892, a number of independent Labour candidates, twelve in 
all, sought election to Parliament. The movement at that time 
was spontaneous and irregular and without any national co- 
hesion, A number of ardent spirits would get together, form 
themselves into a local labour party, and forthwith proceed to 
consider how best to run acandidate. In most cases the numbers 
polled were comparatively small, but this in no way damped the 
enthusiasm of these early pioneers, and at the Trade Union 
Congress, which met in Glasgow in September 1892, an informal 
conference was held of those delegates who were in favour of 
forming a distinct Labour Party, and it was there resolved to 
convene a national conference to consider the whole question. 
This conference met early in 1893, and the Independent Labour 
Party was launched as an avowedly Socialist organisation, 
seeking to create a Labour Party in politics, separate and dis- 
tinct from the orthodox political parties. At the General 
Election in 1895, the Independent Labour Party put forward 
twenty-eight candidates, none of whom were returned, whilst 
the average vote obtained was only 1593 per candidate, 

Meanwhile, the idea of a separate Labour Party was making 
great headway in the Trade Union movement, and at the annual 
Trade Union Congress in September 1899, a resolution was 
carried inviting the Executive of that body to convene a special 
conference of Trade Unionists, Socialists and Co-operators, to 
consider joint action with a view to increasing the representa- 
tion of Labour in the House of Commons. This was the 
launching of the Labour Representation Committee which has 
played such an important part in the present election. 

At the General Election in 1900, the Independent Labour 
Party only contested ten seats, but the average poll per can- 
didate went up from the 1593 of 1895 to 3710. This was 
the khaki election, when the nation was drunk with the wine 
of war, and all the Labour candidates were pro-Boers; and bear- 
ing all this in mind the result was considered to be most 
encouraging by the promoters of the new movement, and 
served to stimulate them to renewed exertion. Since then 
the forces of labour have been more and more consolidated 
under the Labour Representation Committee, which has now 
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an affiliated membership of nearly one million Trade Unionists, 
and under whose auspices fifty-eight candidates sought 
election this time. With the exception of the Miners’ 
Federation, all the principal Trade Unions in England, 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland, are connected with the L.R.C., 
which is financed by a small contribution from each of 
the members of the affiliated organisations. From this rapid 
survey of the position it will be seen that the Labour Party 
is not the outcome of a sudden and irresponsible uprising as 
it is generally assumed to be. For well on to twenty years, 
thousands of earnest and devoted men and women have given 
their time and their money in carrying on an active educational 
Labour and Socialist propaganda. The Independent Labour 
Party, which has been the main factor in this pioneer work, has 
raised and spent little short of £500,000. It has distributed its 
literature in the form of leaflets, pamphlets and newspapers, by 
the hundred thousand, and each week has conducted from 300 
to 500 meetings according to the season of the year. All its 
work has been done in the open, and the results are now before 
the country. 

In addition to the fifty-eight candidates of the L.R.C., a 
number of others have on this occasion taken the field, either 
as Irregular Socialist candidates, or, as formerly, in conjunction 
with and under the auspices of the Liberal Party. At the moment 
of writing, the returns are not yet complete, but the following 
table, which shows the number of candidates who have gone to the 
polland the proportion of votes polled by them, will not be without 
interest. For convenience’ sake, and for a better understanding 
of the position, I have separated the candidates into three lists: 

First—Those of the Labour Representation Committee ; 

Second.—The Irregular Socialist ; 

Third.—The Liberal-Labour. 

An attempt is being made to convey the impression that 
Socialism has not been an important factor in the contests, and 
it has been frequently pointed out in the Press that none of the 
candidates of the Social Democratic Federation have been 
elected. Against this we have to pit the fact that a very large 
proportion of the L.R.C. candidates are active Socialists who 
have been openly identified as members of and in connection 
with the propaganda work of the Independent Labour Party, 
and of the L.R.C. candidates who have been successful no 
fewer than twenty-three are avowed Socialists. I merely men- 
tion this to correct the impression which has been so sedulously 
spread abroad that the new Labour Party has no connection 
with the Socialist movement. Here is the table : 
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L.R.C. CANDIDATES. 
In single-member constituencies, and against Conservatives only, there 
have been twenty-one Labour candidates, fourteen of whom have been suc- 
cessful, whilst seven have failed. The voting results work out as follows : 


Labour vote ; ‘ - ; 3 - 124,796 
Conservative vote’. ° ; : ; 915335 
Labour majority ; ‘ 33,561 


In two-member constituencies there have iii ‘fifteen candidates, of whom 
thirteen have been successful and only two have failed. Voting: 


Labour vote ‘ 3 - 134,943 

Opposition vote, -_" _ wis partly 
Conservative : , ; : ~ ‘975795 
Labour majority . , : + 37,148 


Single-member constituencies, in which the Labour candidates were opposed 
by both Liberal and Conservative candidates, fourteen contests ; won three: 


Liberal vote : i ; ‘ : 56,741 
Conservative vote ; , ; : . 56,540 
Labour vote ‘ , : P ‘ . 45,706 


LIBERAL-LABOUR. 
Liberal-Labour candidates not on the L.R.C. list and opposed by Con- 
servatives only—nineteen candidates, seventeen wins : 


Liberal-Labour vote . . ; : . 110,963 
Conservative vote. : ‘ ‘ ~ oe rao 
Liberal-Labour majority. . . S2074 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION. 
Eight candidates, not on L.R.C. list, no wins : 


Liberal vote - . . , ‘ » 44,305 
Socialist vote . , : , : . 25,231 
Conservative vote. ‘ ; ‘ 9,560 


Adding these results together and classing ‘tier and Conservative votes 
as being anti-Socialist and Labour, we get this result in seventy-six con- 
stituencies which have polled at the moment of writing: 

Labour and Socialist . . , R - 395,933 
Anti-ditto . ; - P : ; » 434,425 


A cursory glance at the foregoing table shows that the 
Independent candidates did, if anything, better than their Labour- 
Liberal colleagues in those constituencies where they had only 
one opponent. The objection to the L.R.C. hitherto has 
been that its policy of so-called isolation could only result in 
failure, and that its candidates stood no chance of success. 
This fallacy has now been fully exposed, and it has been proved 
that candidates standing on a distinctly Independent basis can 
unite both Conservative and Liberal working men in their 
support. As a matter of fact our experience of electioneering 
in three-cornered contests goes to show that we secure the votes 
of almost as large a proportion of Conservative working men as 
we do of Liberals. The significance of this cannot be over- 
estimated. 
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It would be misleading to assume that there is at present com- 
plete harmony and agreement between the Independent M.P. 
of the L.R.C, and the Labour-Liberal Member. They will, how- 
ever, act together on all Trade Union questions and on purely 
Labour questions generally. It is really on the question of policy 
that serious differences exist. The Liberal-Labour Members may 
be inclined to trust more to the Liberal Government than the 
Independents, but in all probability the experience of a few 
Sessions will bring all the sections together. The Liberal- 
Labour men—with a very few exceptions—are the nominees of 
Trade Unions, and have had their election expenses paid and 
their maintenance in Parliament guaranteed by their Union, 
and it is a well-known fact that, whatever the M.P.s themselves 
may think, the rank and file of their Unions are rapidly coming 
into line with the Independents. Many of the Liberal-Labour 
men—and I say it with all respect—belong to a generation 
and an order of things which is rapidly passing away. They 
are imbued with the old doctrinaire Radicalism of the Man- 
chester School, and find it difficult to believe that new condi- 
tions and anew system of political thought have come into being. 
Contact with their colleagues in the House of Commons will, 
however, do much to break down their traditional adherence 
to a political party which has now outworn its usefulness, and 
the pressure of their Union members will do the rest. 

It would be presumptuous—indeed, unpardonable—for any 
Member of the new Labour Party to dogmatise as to its policy. 
There are, however, several points upon which there is suffi- 
cient common agreement as to remove them from the region 
of dispute. One of these is that the Labour Party will sit in 
opposition to whichever Government may be in office, The 
Liberal-Labour Members may cross the floor with the Liberal 
Party and sit on the Government side, but the L.R.C. men 
have no option but to sit in opposition, since to do anything 
else would be to belie all their professions of political inde- 
pendence. In all probability a Sessional policy will be agreed 
upon. Needless to say, each measure introduced by the 
Government will be judged upon its merits, but from time to 
time the Party will be under the necessity of taking its bear- 
ings, and of deciding how far its duty consists in giving a 
general support to the Government, or of entering upon a 
militant policy to force the hand of the Government in respect 
to certain measures. One thing certain is that the new Party 
will formulate its own policy. Hitherto there has been no 
such thing as working class opinion, Except at election times, 
the working class has been regarded as a negligible quantity 
by Party politicians. Their opinions have been formulated 
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for them, and the election cries of the respective Parties have 
been manufactured with the object of catering for the votes of 
the working classes. Take, for example, the question of Pro- 
tection versus Free Trade. Both sides have been catering for 
the working-class vote, and both have been compiling columns 
of statistics showing how Protection or Free Trade would 
affect the working class. The remarkable thing has been, 
however, that the working class has had no means of express- 
ing its own opinion ; it has had no organ in the daily Press ; 
no party of its own to discuss the fros and cons; no means 
whereby to put its own side of the question. It has had to follow 
the lead given on the one side by the Cobden Club and on 
the other by the Tariff Reform League. The new Party will 
put an end to all this. Questions such as Protection will be 
discussed on their merits, and not as to how they affect the 
interests of this or that Party. 

The daily Press is becoming more and more the representa- 
tive of certain great wealthy interests. Newspapers are bought 
and sold in the market like so much merchandise, and the 
working class is at the mercy of able editors and skilled 
journalists, hired to put an ex parte case much as an advocate 
does when pleading for a client in a court of law. In this 
respect also an immediate change may be looked for. Already 
there are several weekly working-class organs, and a daily 
paper has become a necessity. 

We are hearing much at present concerning the need for 
drawing the Mother Country and the Colonies closer together, 
and some form of Preferential Tariff is advocated as a means 
for accomplishing this desirable end. Here, also, the Labour 
Party has its own policy, and already arrangements are in an 
advanced stage for sending out an influential deputation of 
Labour M.P.s to visit our Colonies, to confer with the 
Labour Parties there, and to arrange for a common course of 
action so that the relations of the Mother Country and her 
Colonies may be strengthened and the question of Free 
Trade versus Protection may be taken out of the hands of 
the Party politicians and some understanding come to, 
which will be mutually advantageous and acceptable to the 
Labour movements in the Colonies and at home. 

On its constructive side the Labour movement has aclearly 
defined policy. Few of the comfortable class are aware of 
the condition in which the mass of the working people find 
themselves. Despite our expanding over-sea trade and the 
great and extensive increase in our national income, the 
people who have to work for a livelihood are finding their 
lot more and more precarious. Work is more irregular, 
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periods of unemployment more common, whilst the pressure at 
which work has to be performed is becoming almost unbearable 
for any save the young, strong and active. Great accumu- 
lations of capital are proceeding at a pace of which few have 
any conception ; the development of mechanical inventions is 
rapidly reducing the demand for labour, whilst increasing the 
output of commodities. As illustrating this take the following 
instances : 

One of the largest productive concerns in this country is 
the London and North-Western Railway, whose capital of 
£120,000,000 includes a great manufacturing capital. This 
company makes and does nearly everything which it needs to 
use or to do, even down to engraving its lavatory carriage 
windows and making wooden legs for its dismembered shunters, 
Consequently, in some years it has been able to pay a 10 per 
cent. dividend, In one year it paid away in dividends, 
interest, and fees, nearly twice as much as went in wages. 
So far as its servants have benefited it has been by Trade 
Union action and State-compelled reduction of hours, Even 
then it is idle to allege that the number of workers employed 
has anywhere near kept pace with the increase of capital and 
output. Armstrong and Whitworth, Guest and Keen, Wilson 
and Leylands, the Sewing Cotton Company, and the Fine 
Cotton Spinners—five firms in all—control a capital of over 
£25,000,000. It does not need great imagination to realise 
how much labour is saved by such concentration. In the 
United States the progress of such tendencies is recorded in 
statistics. Between 1890 and 1900, for instance, the total 
capital employed in flour milling increased by over ten million 
dollars; but the number of workers of all classes employed, 
from managers to labourers, decreased from 63,000 to 42,000. 
In salaries alone three and a half million dollars less are now 
being paid. In the same period the capital of carriage and 
waggon factories increased by fourteen million dollars, in the 
course of which process nearly rooo factories were ruined 
or absorbed. In this industry the total number employed has 
come down from 73,000 to 66,000. Here, also, the salaries 
bill alone is less by over three million dollars. 

This phenomenon of increased production and decreased 
demand for workers is world-wide in extent, and as a con- 
sequence the unemployment problem bulks more largely in 
the public eye with every passing decade. It is a state of 
things for which neither Free Trade nor Protection has any 
remedy. Unemployment is as rife in Protection asin Free” 
Trade countries, and it is a significant fact that, outside our 
Colonies, wherever Labour Parties exist in Protection countries 
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they are supporters of Free Trade, as is the Labour Party 
here in Great Pritain. However, we are under no delusions 
in the matter. Protection has not solved the Social problem 
either on the Continent of Europe or in the United States of 
America, but neither has Free Trade done so in Great 
Britain. 

The immediate constructive policy of the Labour Party 
will without question take the form of securing legislation 
to restore freedom of action to the Trade Unions, and I shall 
not be surprised if the first conflict between the new Govern- 
ment and the Labour Party arises over this point. Trade 
Unionists claim that the funds of the Union must not 
be held responsible to compensate employers for loss or 
damage sustained even if by the illegal action of Trade 
Union officials, whereas such leading lights in the new 
Government as Mr. Asquith and Mr. Haldane hold a contrary 
opinion, Following upon the Trades Disputes Bill legislation 
will be demanded for shortening the hours of labour in mines 
and other dangerous occupations as a preliminary toa general 
eight hours working day. Pensions for aged workpeople will 
be insisted upon. Few of those who are more comfortably 
situated, or who are themselves well-to-do, can understand the 
grey terror which shadows the life of the aged worker who sees 
the time rapidly approaching when he or she will be thrown out 
of employment to make room for younger people, with no 
reserves to fall back upon, and with only the grim solitude of 
the workhouse to which to look forward. My experience 
has been that, next to the question of the unemployed, no 
question has appealed so strongly to an audience as this of 
making provision for the aged poor. Much more will require 
to be done than has hitherto been attempted to ensure 
the safety and protect the health of the worker whilst 
at work; some drastic amendment of the Factory Act, and 
possibly the enactment of a minimum wage is necessary to 
ensure that the work done in the sweated industries shall be 
carried on under sanitary conditions, and that the workers shall 
be rewarded with a wage that shall at least enable the recipient 
to exist without being compelled, as is now the case with thou- 
sands of women, to eke out their earnings by means which are 
best left to the imagination but cannot well be described. The 
provision of work for the unemployed is one of the strongest, 
as it will be one of the most insistent, of the claims which 
the new Labour Party will put forward. We do not ask 
for a system of subsidised State workshops. Pending the 
reorganisation of our industrial system, we shall claim 
that the Government shall acquire and turn to use, especially 
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by means of afforestation, the great tracts of waste land which 
are now lying useless and unoccupied. As the example of 
Germany and India and private experiments at home have 
conclusively shown, this will prove to be a profitable national 
investment, and there is no reason why half a million men 
should not find constant and healthy employment in our State 
forests. The power of local authorities to acquire land and 
to organise agriculture mainly in the form of small holdings 
worked on some co-operative basis, probably after the manner 
of Denmark, is also a matter of supreme importance. The 
argument of Tariff Reformers is that if we can come to some 
arrangement wtth our Colonies they will send us our food 
supplies and take in exchange our manufactured goods. The 
latter is very problematical, but even were it proved, our 
contention is that a better market for our manufactures could 
be found at home, and that instead of sending our best people 
to the Colonies, there to engage in farming work, we should 
offer them facilities for working upon the land at home, and 
thereby keep our market within our own shores. 

The Labour Party, however, must concern itself with the 
wider issues of national life and policy. One of the claims 
we put forward is, that in the best and truest sense of the 
word we are a National party. We have no sectional interests 
to serve, and the things which we desire most are just those 
things which would benefit the community as a whole ; and 
so, in regard to all such matters as education, temperance 
reform, taxation and Imperialism, the new Party will approach 
them from the National and not from the sectarian or 
sectional point of view. The burden of militarism is be- 
coming almost intolerable. This remark applies with 
equal force to Germany and France as well as to our own 
country. The peace party in France is led by Jean Jaurés, 
the head of the Socialist Party in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, whilst across the frontier, August Bebel, the leader 
of the Socialist Party in the German Reichstag, and his 
colleagues are waging militant war against the jingo spirit, and 
are Cordially co-operating with the French Socialist Party in 
maintaining peace between these two nations. The Labour 
Parties of the world are standing for peace and for the intro- 
duction of arbitration as a means of settling international 
disputes. Representing the Democracy, as the new Party 
does, it will be on the side of such reforms as promise to 
curb and curtail and finally overthrow all hereditary rule and 
to widen and broaden the power of the common people. 
Those, however, who assume that payment of members will 
be accepted as a bribe to woo Labour from its allegiance 
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to Social Reform, speak out of the depths of a profound 
ignorance which is pitiable. 

As to the future of the movement, that is on the knees of the 
gods. One thing, however, is certain—the common people of 
Great Britain, for weal or for woe, like those of the world 
generally, have entered upon a final struggle with the 
upper classes for supremacy. By the time another election 
comes round, I venture to predict that the number of 
Labour candidates will have doubled. In quite a number 
of constituencies on this occasion, the Liberals have stood 
aside and allowed the Labour nominee a clear field in which 
to fight the Conservative. This policy was decided upon by the 
heads of the Liberal Party two and a half years ago, when their 
prospects were far from brilliant, and has since then been the 
cause of much heartburning in local Liberal circles. It is clearly 
evident that Liberalism cannot afford to stand aside always for 
Labour candidates without running the risk of being ultimately 
supplanted, and therefore I anticipate that at the next General 
Election with the number of Labour candidates doubled, the 
real contest of the future will be entered upon. On the one 
side will be rallied the Labour Party, including in its 
ranks the genuine reformers of all classes, and on the 
other will be fhe defenders and upholders of the existing 
order of things, Whenit is found that the Labour Party 
cannot be nobbled and turned to Party advantage, the eulogies 
which are now being passed on Labour men, and the effusive 
welcome which is now being extended to them, will undergo 
a change. For ages past the policy of the politician has been 
to get hold of any member of the working classes who has 
risen into prominence and become a power amongst his 
fellows, and to attach him to the chariot-wheels of the Liberal 
Party. These days have now gone past, and in the new Party 
no Member will be found whose vanity or ambition will lead 
him to desert his class and enlist in the ranks of the enemy. 
In the future at least those who act in this manner will be esti- 
mated at their true value, and instead of being hailed as saviours 
and leaders of the people, will be treated as renegades and 
deserters, The working class of Great Britain have entered the 
field of Labour politics somewhat late in the day. But they 
have entered it, and will now take their place beside their fellow 
workmen of other lands in seeking deliverance from the 
bondage of toil and poverty wherein they have so long been 
enthralled, and in working out their own salvation, economic, 
industrial, and political. 


J. KEIR HARDIE. 


MYSTIFICATION 


A BISMARCKIAN INDICTMENT OF RECENT 
GERMAN POLICY * 


ON the feast of Félix of Valois, whom the Trinitarians counted 
among their founders, ninety years had elapsed since the signing 
of the second Peace Treaty of Paris. The date might well have 
aroused in German minds both happy and sorrowful memories. 
When, after Waterloo and the last of the Hundred Days, Van- 
damme had been defeated near Meudon, Davoust compelled to 
retire, and the French capital delivered over to the conqueror, 
Bliicher wrote to Knesebeck: “ My day’s work is ended ; Paris 
is mine! For all this I am indebted solely to the endurance of my 
brave troops and my own iron will.’ Thearmies of the Coalition 
Powers were quickly in possession of the northern and western por- 
tions of the Corsican’s empire, and Friedrich Dohna, Scharnhorst’s 
son-in-law, could water the horses of his gallant cavaliers on the 
banks of the Loire. Prussia’s star shone bright, as once in Fritz’s 
days. The impetus of Prussia’s picked troops, that “furor” 
which never degenerated into profitless excesses, had decided the 
war in four days. France was defenceless. Miffling and Pfuel 
ruled in Paris, and the hall of the Orangery at St. Cloud, which 
had been the scene of the coup d'état of Brumaire, was now the 
workshop of a Berlin military tailor. “Devilish fine fellows” 
(Teufelskerle) was what the Kaiser Franz, not without envy, 

* The writer of this article, Herr Maximilian Harden, is one of the ablest 
and one of the very few independent publicists in Germany. He belongs to 
the Bismarckian school, and has frequently suffered for his devotion to the 
dismissed Chancellor, whose confidence he enjoyed during Bismarck’s final 
period of exile at Friedrichsruh. He was the first to publish any reference to 
the German secret treaty of Re-insurance with Russia. The interest of this 
article to British readers lies in the fact that it was exclusively intended for 
German consumption, having appeared originally in Die Zukunft. The grava- 
men of the charge herein made against the German Emperor and his present 
advisers is not that they are hostile to Great Britain, but that they have failed 
to conceal their hostility until the hour had come for striking, as was the wont 
of the Iron Chancellor.—EDITOR XM. 2. 
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called the Prussians, as he greeted the officers at Blicher’s head- 
quarters ; and Metternich frankly admitted to Stein that after 
Ligny an Austrian army would have needed at least six weeks to 
pull itself together again. So that, as far as praise was concerned, 
Friedrich Wilhelm’s men had nothing to complain of ; it was only 
tangible reward that was grudged to the victor. Lord Castlereagh 
and Wellington managed the business with a mastery to which, 
even to-day, we cannot look back without admiration. The separa- 
tion of Elsass-Lothringen, says Treitschke, “would have been 
possible if the allies had first agreed upon it among themselves 
and then recalled the Bourbons to the diminished kingdom ; it 
became unattainable as soon as it was necessary to treat for it 
with a friendly sovereign.” To render it impracticable, Wellington 
installed Louis XVIII. in the Tuileries, under the protection of 
British bayonets, before the three monarchs could reach Paris. 
By this artifice, Hardenberg wrote in his diary, the Coalition was 
placed in an ambiguous position. At the headquarters of the 
two Emperors the surprise excited no dissatisfaction—was, in- 
deed, eventually regarded with delight. Was it not, after all, 
presumption on the part of little Prussia to have left the Russians 
and the Austrians no laurels to gather in the Belgian campaign ? 
To help to exalt rivals who had shown themselves so resourceful 
would be the height of folly; bad enough that their eagles were 
already illuminated by the rays of glory. Bliicher begged his 
King to “direct the diplomatists, that they should not lose 
once more what the soldier had purchased with his blood.” 
Gneisenau demanded for Prussia, Mainz, Luxemburg, Ans- 
bach-Bayreuth, and Nassau, and for Bavaria compensation 
in Elsass-Lothringen, and wrote to Hardenberg: “ Prussia 
has never before stood so high.” That was possibly true; but 
the soldier did not see that Prussia was isolated in the council of 
the Great Powers, and that her three allies were united in the 
desire to prevent Friedrich’s State from assuming dangerous 
dimensions. If Prussia were strengthened, Austria’s hegemony 
in Germany, and England’s little game (Spielplan) on the 
Continent would be threatened ; and if Prussia were rendered 
invulnerable on her western frontier, she would no longer be 
dependent on the benevolence of Russia. Moreover, there was 
the Anglo-Russian competition for the love of “la belle France.” 
Wellington camped his troops in the Bois de Boulogne, and was 
anxiously concerned to spare the French national pride in 
general, and the special vanity of the Parisians in particular. 
Alexander, who, on his journey, had at Heidelberg been drawn 
into the mystic circle of the loquacious Frau von Kridener, the 
Barbara of peace, and had been consecrated as Saviour of the 
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World by this shallow but fashionable millenarian, allowed only 
words of clemency to pass from his anointed lips, and announced 
to humanity that the hour for Christian forgiveness had now 
come. Metternich, too, who did not wish to expose his Austria 
to danger from a powerful enemy across the Rhine, aped the ° 
soft-hearted man, and urged that no intolerable conditions - 
should be exacted from the French. Only the Prussians, it was 
said, are merciless and inexorable. Does not their Chancellor 
grasp at Saarlouis, Diedenhofen and Metz, and even cast greedy 
glances at Burgundy? Does not their rabble soldiery presume 
to illuminate its quarters on their king’s birthday ? Has not the 
unbending determination of their commanders insisted on the 
surrender of the stolen art treasures? Did not the house in 
which their King resides bear, on August 3, the challenging 
inscription: “ Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos”’ ? 
Seriously, even this reproach was not spared them. And the 
interpretation of Virgil’s words showed even the undiscerning 
that the Gallic pride was still unbroken, and that the citizens of 
Lutetia, in spite of defeats, in spite of the White Terror, in spite of 
the crazy aberrations of blind party rage, did not yet feel them- 
selves vanquished. 

Nor were they to blame ; for the two greatest Powers of the 
Coalition wooed their favour with eager ardovr. Both Russians 
and Britons wanted their aid in the day, vy no means remote, of 
complications in the East, and for that reason avoided anything 
which might hopelessly embitter the soul of this people, flung 
violently down from the heights. England desired the main- 
tenance of the entente cordiale with France, in regard to which an 
understanding had been arrived at in January, and Lord Castle- 
reagh repeatedly insisted that the single object of the war had 
been the crushing of the Revolution, that this object had been 
attained, and that the victor could only think of a change in the 
territorial position of France if such a step seemed to the eyes 
of mankind necessary and justified by moral considerations. 
For the present he must rely on France’s promise; should she 
deceive him, and again display warlike ambitions, it would be 
time enough then to fly to arms. In the meanwhile, the proper 
course was to protect the lawful king from conspirators and 
rebels, facilitate the reorganisation of his army, and preserve a 
benevolent attitude towards the conquered nation. “The 
Coalition will impair its own strength if it inflicts dishonour 
upon the King or suffers any diminution of his prestige.” 
Capodistrias, who, with Nesselrode and Pozzo di Borgo, 
spoke for Russia in Paris, could not afford to fall short 
of this edifying maxim. It is against Bonaparte alone, ran the 
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memorial of the Greek, who sat easily in any saddle, that we 
have waged this war, and not against France; it would be a 
breach of the injunctions of Christian morality if we were to 
exercise on an innocent country the conqueror’s harsh preroga- 
tive of might. Our only problem is to uphold the principle of 
legitimacy and to shelter the old reigning house of the Bourbons 
from fresh attacks. Gentz himself, sly fox that he was, spoke in 
lofty reproof of the “ sordid aims ” of the Prussians, who sought 
territorial advantages in a war that had been directed solely 
against the spirit of Jacobinism. And the Prussian Statesmen 
were, after all, modest in their claims. In Elsass, in Loth- 
ringen they asked nothing. Stein’s; proposal was that Elsass 
should be entrusted to the Grand Duke Karl of Austria, whom, 
however, brother Franz would rather have seen in Timbuctoo 
(Pfefferland). In the course of nine years France had three 
times forced the German States into conflict. Was it then 
unreasonable that Hardenberg asked an indemnity for the war 
costs, the fulfilment of the promises made in the first Paris 
Peace Treaty, and a concrete guarantee for the maintenance of 
peace? Thathe, to use the words of a German poet’s battle- 
cry, wished to tear Vauban’s girdle of nettles from the French 
frontier, and establish strong bases on the Saar and the Upper 
Moselle ? Napoleon had extorted more than fifteen hundred 
million francs from poverty-stricken Prussia; and now Har- 
denberg demanded only twelve hundred from Fiance for the 
four allied powers. Like a greater Prussian who came after 
him, this Chancellor ::aw and said that the war had been made not 
only on the Revolution and the government of the parvenu, but 
on Louis XIV., and on the restless greed of conquest which had 
characterised the French since the time of the “sun king”; 
he, too, prophesied that even in the full enjoyment of the mildest 
conditions of peace, France would never forgive the victor for 
the day of Waterloo. But neither his grave warnings, nor the 
expert dialectics of Humboldt, could effect anything with the 
council of the three ; Alexander’s ear was now closed even to 
Freiherr von Stein; and Gneisenau’s memorandum, the final 
attempt to touch the heart of the Tsar, was pigeon-holed with 
formal thanks. Since Austria had betrayed the German cause, 
no hope remained. Stein was, however, so naive as to warn 
the British and Russians against the belief that the injury of 
Germany could be profitabfe to their policy. Profitable ? 
Who thought of profit? Each one more unselfish than the 
other; and all entrenched behind moral compunctions. 
Castlereagh’s pious glance hung respectfully on the “eyes of 
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humanity.” Metternich shuddered at the thought that the 
holy war against the powers of darkness could degenerate into 
a sacrilegious campaign of conquest. Capodistrias cried that 
politics must not be divorced from morality, that force must 
not be made the basis of statecraft. All honourable men. 
And Talleyrand had reason to smile. 

The artful one made good use of his opportunity. He knew 
that there was nothing to fear from the three most formidable 
opponents. Had they not quietly acquiesced when, in spite of 
his admitted obligation, the king, who ruled only through their 
grace, omitted to defray the charges of the Coalition armies ? 
Only Prussia, who had become too poor to indulge in the 
luxury of indifference in money matters, had finally recovered 
what was due to her through threats of confiscation. The 
answer to the question on which the conclusion of peace 
principally depended did not, however, rest with Prussia. 
When, in September, the Tsar, to give the Germans a proof 
of his paternal benevolence, had agreed to demand Landau, 
Saarlouis, and a stretch of the bank of the Maas, Talley- 
rand had acted as if the ultimatum of the four allies involved a 
humiliation for the house of Bourbon which could never be 
obliterated. Hitherto, said he, in his solemn note of September, 
the all-Christian King had regarded his four cousins as his allies 
against the forces of disorder; neither he nor his plenipotentiaries 
would take cognisance of a proposal that so much as a clod 
should be cut off from old France. There was not much to be got 
from negotiation now. The tone of the imperturbable minister 
and his King, which might be described as an arrogant whimper- 
ing, worked upon Alexander, ever conscious of his réle of saviour, 
with such effect that, though now even Wellington thought “a 
moral lesson” necessary, he struck the frontier fortresses of 
Condé and Givet off the list of presents (Wunschzettel). The 
purity of aim, the spirit of moderation and unselfishness which 
had rendered the union of states irresistible, must also be 
apparent at the conclusion of peace—this was what, a couple 
of weeks earlier, had been preached by the Russian to the Prussian 
Chancellor. The day of Holy Alliance had come: With his 
own hand Frau von Kriidener’s friend wrote the document which 
invited all Christian Kings to adhere to the league, whose only 
overlord should be “our heavenly saviour Jesus Christ.” With 
his own hand, Friedrich Wilhelm copied it carefully down. And 
as Metternich was of opinion that the empty phrases could 
seriously offend neither the Pope nor the Sultan, Kaiser Franz 


also proclaimed himself a member of the confederation. The 
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Gossudar called, and all answered his call. Only England re- 
mained aloof, because Castlereagh,'with a sharper vision than the 
Austrian Chancellor, foresaw the possibility of one day employ- 
ing the power of Turks against Russia. So the Tsar could 
depart comforted, and the peace treaty be signed. On Novem- 
ber 20 Prussia got Saarlouis, the right to garrison Luxemburg, 
and forty-five millions. Alexander I. had laid the foundation- 
stone of the house of which we saw Alexander III. celebrate the 
completion with the heads of Gambetta’s Republic. England, 
who at the first Paris peace, had made sure of Malta and Ceylon, 
the Cape and the Seychelles, Heligoland and other precious 
trifles, took home from the second the protectorate of the Ionian 
Isles, and had become practically unassailable in the Medi- 
terranean. But the chief joy of the three was, that Prussia had 
got nothing of real value, that Germany had not won back 
her old inheritance, and that Central Europe remained as 
Richelieu wished it. And England, Austria, and Russia had 
established realisable claims on the gratitude of the French. 
* * * * 

As the great men dipped their pens in the ink at Paris to sign 
the instrument of peace, there was being lulled to sleep in the 
Markish village of Schonhausen an eight months’ baby boy, who 
was destined to slash this treaty to pieces with the sword. What 
were the tales that the growing child heard ? That the people of 
his country, to help to drive the foreign conqueror beyond the 
confines of their homes, had melted down plate and jewellery— 
their very wedding rings—had gone hungry, and divided and 
eaten their scanty fare with spoons and forks made of tin or 
lead. That after such national efforts the hard task had been 
accomplished; further, that when it had to be repeated, it had 
again been carried to a successful conclusion. Two victorious 
wars, and yet no fruits worthy of the name. The people of Prussia 
still murmured, still whispered with knitted brows that better 
times would only come when itself should take over from 
the hands of idle princes and a timorous nobility the direc- 
tion of State affairs; and many a patriot angrily repeated 
Bliicher’s words of November 1815: “In spite of all their 
exertions, Prussia and Germany once more stand traduced 
before the whole world.” Assuredly Wilhelmina Mencken’s son 
heard such sayings at an early age; possibly also the more con- 
soling phrase which Charles Villers, a Frenchman who had 
steeped himself in German culture, had addressed to the 
mourners in 1806 : “The French armies have beaten the German 
because they are the stronger ; on similar grounds, the German 
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spirit will one day triumph over the French.” When the boy 
had grown into a youth he learnt more. As Hardenberg had 
prophesied, Waterloo was not forgotten. The stew of revenge 
was simmering over a slow fire. The Bourbon was packed off 
because he neglected the revanche; the Napoleonic scion was 
hailed with joy because his name gave ground for hope. 
Victory and the triumphal entry were forgiven to the Briton, 
Russian, and Austrian; only the “ Prussien” remained hated 
throughout the entire land. In Elsass, too, whose “ dis-Ger- 
maned stock” had been bewailed by Rickert; here also the 
citizen reckoned himself happy in having preserved his attach- 
ment to France. Fresh combinations and groupings had arisen, 
but in Paris and London, Vienna and St. Petersburg, the old 
wish was cherished to block the path of Fritz’s State to the peaks 
of power. To the Junker of Schénhausen, ripened to man’s 
estate, that seemed quite natural. Was it to be expected from 
the four that they would voluntarily share their possession and 
their hope with a fifth? “Where one gains ground another 
must budge; who will escape expulsion must himself expel ; so 
struggle rules and only the strong prevail.” Prussia must be 
strong, so strong that she need not fear the hostility of any 
single Power. And she must maintain a reserve, long refrain 
from speaking too loud, never thrust herself forward with the 
air of world-domination, and, however favourable the moment 
might appear, only take action for the bigthings. For coalitions 
were still possible—coalitions which threatened a worse fate 
than Wenzel Kaunitz had schemed against Fritz. 

From this sequence of thought Bismarck came to the helm ; 
and that he steered well through reefs and mists no one to-day 
dares to deny. He was sitting in the united Landtag when the 
Tsar Nicholas said to Lamoriciére, the French Ambassador, if, 
contrary to expectation, a man capable of welding the German 
nations should spring up, “si cette masse en armes devenait 
menagant, ce serait notre affaire 4 vous et a2 moi.” (Consequently 
a continuation of Alexander’s policy, only without the Kridener 
phrases.) He had already been chosen for the Bundestag when 
Nesselrode, in celebration of the twenty-fifth year of Nicholas’ 
reign, laid before his Emperor the memorial, all too little 
known in Germany, in which the dissolution of the irksome 
Franco-British alliance was advocated, the humiliation inflicted 
upon Prussia in the days of Olmiitz and Warsaw specified, and 
the Russian arbiter given the the credit “ d’avoir préservé tout 4 
la fois l’Allemagne d’une nouvelle guerre de trente ans et 
Europe d’une conflagration générale.” Was it child’s play, in 
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a Europe like this, and without one strong trustworthy friend, 
to found the German Empire? To drive the Hapsburg- 
Lothringer out of Germany, thrash him in Bohemia, and 
immediately afterwards reconcile him to these proceedings ? To 
obtain Russia’s acquiescence to the victory over France? To hoist 
the German flag in East and West Africa under the very eyes of 
Great Britain, the unrivalled mistress of the sea, and then still 
enjoying undisputed pre-eminence as a commercial Power ? And 
all without assistance from public opinion, which since the Revo- 
lution (whose throes had given it birth) had been wont to follow 
sentiment rather than interest, and had never been able to forgive 
the headstrong Junker from the Mark, that he, because he had 
to strengthen the striking power of his country, had opposed the 
rise of democracy. He advanced to his goal in varying ways, and 
was even not ashamed to crawl for a stretch if he could thereby 
gather from the ground a straw that would be of service to the 
Fatherland, and if it was not possible to penetrate the thicket 
upright without too great risk. It is necessary to stand ona good 
footing with Russia as long as it can be managed ; otherwise the 
Western Powers would feel themselves the masters of our fate, and 
a storm might blow up from the quarter of Poland that might 
threaten with lightning and thunderbolt our relations with 
Austria. Italy must be exploited for a while; before she finds 
out that she has been hoaxed, and that her vital interests draw 
her towards France, either she must no longer be indispensable 
or a substitute for her must be discovered. For some decades, 
and perhaps longer, nothing can be done with France; in Europe, 
therefore, she must be left to stew in her own juice (vom eigenen 
Fett zehren), and in her colonial realm helped on where it is pos- 
sible ; while careful precautions are taken that new antipathies to 
Prussia provide her with no active allies. England remains. 
Before we have got so far that a reckoning with the island king- 
dom over settlement territories and commercial outlets has 
become inevitable, much water will have flowed down the bed of 
the Rhine. And then the issue will depend upon the question, 
whether Russia is armed and ready for an Asiatic war, or has gone 
the way of all Oriental powers. But why think about it now? 
No one has seen the cards which destiny holds in her hand. 
This is how Bismarck saw the duty of German statesmanship. 
He never complained seriously of the malicious schemes of our 
neighbours ; if he complained at all, it was only phraseology for 
the masses. Never deplored, nor was even surprised, that those 
who enjoyed older rights of possession made life hard for the young 
Empire. That was the natural consequence of long disunion 
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and impotence; and in many of its operations it had a salutary 
effect upon the spirit of the people. Never did he aspire to the réle 
of arbiter mundi; never was he the restless anticipatory tongue 
of future deeds. His Germany was to be confident but modest ; 
to beware of action, but when it was unavoidable, fight it out 
so stoutly that the smart of his wounds would restrain the foe 
from a fresh challenge. This child of 1815 held that Prussia and 
Germany having made a sufficient advance in the world in so short 
time, should not presumptuously excite the envy of gods and men, 
and, unless the defence of their honour required an interruption 
of their plan, should call a halt for a considerable period. Was 
this opinion not right? Whoever compares the peace of Frank- 
furt with that of Paris must admit that the power of Germany, 
though she has gained no new friendships, has been strengthened 
beyond all expectation. And what are fifty-five years in the life 
of anation? Even so long, and possibly longer, must Germany 
wait before she can dare, without jeopardy, to extend her fron- 
tiers ; and in the meanwhile she must arm herself in silence. 
Perplexed patriotism has often inquired as to the origin of the 
discord which drove the old Chancellor from the side of the 
young Emperor. Letme tell you. It was no personal question, 
as Bismarck, with a sigh, admitted. Nor was it the problem of 
Social Democracy. William II. had quickly recognised that the 
idea of settling this difficulty on his own initiative, which he had 
cherished in his eager youth, would not be easily realised. The 
parting was rendered inevitable solely by the impossibility of an 
agreement with regard to international politics—Weltpolitik in 
the broadest sense of this misused term. A strong and passionate 
passage in the third volume of the Thoughts and Recollections tells 
the story of the rise of the dispute. Unhappily it is a book that 
the present generation does not read. But dothe great throng 
of admirers of Bismarck believe that their hero would have 
opposed so harshly—and his opposition could not have been 
harsher—the policy of the Emperor, if it had not appeared disas- 
trous to his foreseeing mind? Does their bar-room enthusiasm 
rate him so low, that they seek behind all his thorny speeches 
nothing more than the petty spite of a dismissed lackey ? It was 
not the grumbling of an old man, but the conviction that the 
paths of the Imperial policy would lead the Empire, after a short 
period of showy success, into a position of deadly danger. This 
the Prince fearlessly declared a hundred times. The psycholo- 
gist would find the antagonism of the two quite natural. It could 
not have happened otherwise than that a country squire, bred in 
the narrow and parsimonious ways of Prussian economy, should 
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see Germany’s duty and rights in a different light from one who 
had grown up in the glory of a brand new Imperialism, and was 
moreover, a son of Victoria, and of her Frederick, who revelled 
in ostentatious display and the vague sense of power. The latter, 
as his manager has since told us, thought all kinds of combina- 
tions to be possible—and perhaps none to be quite impossible. 
He could fervently believe that what had been achieved in the 
decade between 1860 and 1870 might be again wrested frem 
destiny on a broader field in no longer a space of time. Then, 
Germany united ; now, Germany foremost in the world. The 
sword forged by the hand of the grandfather ; the trident by the 
hand of the grandson. Then, the restoration of the frontiers of 
the old Empire, of which the reconquest of Elsass-Lothringen was 
a part; now, the extension of territory which was the right of 
German vitality. Unfortunately, in all this one thing was for- 
gotten. When King William created the instrument which was 
needful for the acquisition of power, he did not shout into the 
ear of Europe: “I need the army for the overthrow of Den- 
mark, Austria, and France.” Had he doneso, not even the 
most dexterous of ministers would have been able to realise his 
ambitions. Since 1890 William II. has had no genius in his 
service, and has not wished for one: now he sees that not one 
of his dominating desires has been fulfilled. Much has been 
attempted, but no enduring success has crowned his indefatig- 
ably renewed efforts. Disillusion has come to him from every 
quarter of the globe. Had Bismarck been the sort of man that 
many of his “ admirers ” think, he might exult even in the grave. 

He sleeps, and no word from his Germany reaches him in the 
vault under the pine trees. Parva licet componere magnis. AS 
Herodotus likens the Scythian to the Attic coast, and Virgil the 
work of the bees to the labours of the Cyclopean forgers of light- 
ning, so it may to-day be granted to an ordinary man to place him- 
self in comparison with the greatest. Was it an imp of ridicule, 
a love of scandal, or a perverse delight in inflicting annoyance 
which impelled me again and again to point out the errors and 
failures of the Wilhelmian policy ; for thirteen years—and not 
with complete impunity *—to utter continual warnings against 
the expositions (Exponirung) of the most exalted member of 
the people ? Aversion from the oratorical style, the zesthetic 
taste, of the man who, whatever his peculiarities as a person- 
ality, by reason of his high position shines out over the nation, 
a dazzling beacon, visible to the farthest watcher ? Only 


* Herr Harden has suffered many months imprisonment for Majestats- 
beleidigung.— Ed. 
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an unscrupulous scoundrel would allow himself to be carried 
away by such motives. And what must be thought of the 
cultured of a nation who, by thousands and thousands, in a 
throng increasing from year to year, would lend eye and ear 
to so despicable a charlatanry? No—and not even though 
pitiful scribblers with the souls of slaves should, by order, 
repeat it ever so often—no intelligent man believes the fable of 
Aretinian greed for scandal, of catering to the love of gossip and 
the still grosser appetites of the vulgar multitude. The know- 
ledge, sometimes, perhaps, only the premonition, of approaching 
peril, bade me speak; and because a kindred anxiety had 
hovered on dark pinion in the minds of hundreds of thousands, 
the weak voice found a hearing. Those whom it annoys should 
check the luxuriance of official and officious lies, both Con- 
servative and Liberal. Were it not that nearly all the springs at 
which public opinion has been accustomed to quench its thirst, 
have been poisoned, so many would not press forward to the 
narrow rill. But some one must tell the truth, to-day as ninety 
years ago. While the German Bund, after the second Peace of 
Paris, was daily shouting impudent and foolish lies to the people 
through its speaking-trumpets, Goérres wrote bitterly in his 
Merkur: “ As the Vendome Pillar is a standing reminder of our 
shame, so shall there be established in the Rhenish Merkur 
an abiding protest by the people against everything that is 
half-hearted and bad, that posterity may know they were not 
accomplices in it.” That is not a pleasant programme, but the 
need of the hour may impose it. 

Plain speaking is wanted in 1905 as in 1815. Once more we 
are alone, and the Chancellor (Prince Biilow), in this also very un- 
like Hardenberg, has elegies printed in his newspapers which be- 
wail the bitter_injustice which our neighbours, day after day, do to 
our pious disposition. German policy is praised forits dignity, firm- 
ness, and honesty; its numerous critics are depicted as a gang of 
unscrupulous schemers. To a circular of inquiry on the subject 
sent out by a Paris newspaper, there were hardly any answers 
in which Germany was not ridiculed. That was at any rate just ; 
but does it afford us matter for rejoicing ? The question, which 
was couched in a form that seemed to me to disregard Germany’s 
claim to conventional courtesy, and which, for that reason, I did 
not answer, was addressed to the best-known politicians and 
publicists of all countries; and that their replies were almost 
unanimously unfavourable to us cannot be contemplated with 
indifference. Instead of whining we should accept the lesson ; 
instead of throwing up our eyes with righteous horror at their 
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ingratitude, we should recognise our faults. What is grubbed 
up here and there by some reporter counts for nothing ; but the 
reproaches made against us by responsible people are seldom 
without foundation. We have striven too impatiently for the 
position of the predominant Power in the world; we have often 
talked too loud; we have put our fingers into too many pies 
(in zu viele Topfe geguckt); we have been disturbers of 
business and of order ; and too frequently, after an eager onset, 
we have had todraw back. Without mincing matters, our rulers 
must be told that not one of their bills has been liquidated. 
Even those which are outstanding will not be honoured by the 
acceptors. In spite of all shows of friendship, and though no 
German warship has joined in the demonstration against the 
criminal misgovernment of Macedonia, the Padishah will not 
summon the faithful to a holy war against the British and the 
French. In spiteof all our compliments and gifts, and all the Anglo- 
Saxon family quarrels, we shall not have the United States on our 
side against England when the crucial moment comes. Nothing 
can be attained on the path which we have followed since 1890, 
The good children set their hopes on the new cruisers and 
torpedo-boats, which the Reichstag must and will sanction, but 
these only change our absolute fighting strength, and not its 
relation to those of other States. And what if they are not ready 
in time? If England should have the courage for the test of 
blood (Blutprobe) next spring ? The least alarmist, in our army 
and navy too, reckon with this possibility, and already in allied 
Italy it is timidly explained on every side that during an Anglo- 
German war (which is inconceivable without the intervention of 
France, and has consequently been the casus faderis) the land of 
the modern Romans would be constrained to avoid even the 
appearance of an intention to join in. Russia is powerless ; the 
French have at last once more been driven into the arms of 
Great Britain by the imbecile bungling of German amateur 
diplomatists, and are firmly convinced that their field artillery 
and their small arms are better than those of Germany; in Asia our 
opponents will get aid from Japan, and in Africa, where a cam- 
paign, undertaken without foresight, has attenuated the prestige 
of the name of Germany, from the blacks, whose fury can be 
excited at a very small outlay ; since last summer adherence has 
been given—by Germany as well—to a principle of neutrality that 
can only be of benefit to England, and in case of warfare must 
close the most important sea routes to the Continental powers : 
the successors of Castlereagh and Wellington could hardly have 
a more favourable opportunity. And whoever says it, is 
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blabbing no State secret. In every casino and officers’ mess this 
subject is discussed; in many a factory counting-house and 
banking-office the pros and cons have been weighed for weeks 
past. Without fear; not without anxiety. It is true the state 
of Russia would allow us to leave the eastern frontier un- 
protected; but should we, in that case, be secure against a 
rising of the Poles? (It is strange, by the way, that no one asks 
who finances the Russian strikes and disorders, which are not 
carried out without considerable expense, and cannot be fomented, 
as in the west, from the replenished coffers of organised work- 
men’s unions.) And since we committed our latest folly—which 
was acclaimed as a splendid triumph—since we compelled 
France to come to an agreement with us over the Morocco 
Conference, we have no plausible excuse for seeking across the 
Vosges an ample compensation for the expenses of an exceed- 
ingly hazardous sea war. 

For half a century 1870 was a sufficient achievement. If the 
German Empire numbered eighty million men, it might have 
something further to say to Europe. The interval must be 
utilised for preparations of the most unostentatious order. To 
pile up wealth, push our commerce, and betray to no neighbour 
or cousin that we were planning an expansive policy—that should 
have been the solution of the problem. Too late. Warships 
cannot recover what we have lost. As modern machines war- | 
ships are still of unproved value, Togo’s easy victories notwith- 
standing ; but to an opponent they are the most obvious and the 
most intelligible expression of the financial strength of the country 
whose flag they fly. In financial strength, however, Germany is, 
unfortunately, not yet “foremost in the world” ; even without a 
Coalition she can be outbidden by England. What, then, is going 
to be done? Shall we look to Edward’s graciousness, and wait 
till he again gives his nephew a friendly smile, or shall we risk the 
supreme stake ona single card? How would it do if we were 
to suggest to British and French that they should meet us in 
frank conference across the council-table in Paris instead of at 
Algeciras ? Our fathers have seen to it that their sons, whatever 
opportunities they may have squandered in their haste, would not 


be treated in 1905 as the trio of hypocrites were able to treat the 
Germans in 1815. 
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ENGLAND’S LESSON FROM FRANCE 


IT would seem that our British sentimentalists are absolutely 
incorrigible. During the winter a new German naval pro- 
gramme of the largest proportions has been laid before the 
Reichstag, and the exact details of that programme, which were a 
matter of surmise some weeks ago, have been published. It is 
officially stated that Germany intends to increase the displace- 
ment of the battleships which yet remain to be built under the 
Navy Act of 1900 from 13,000 tons to 18,000 or 19,000, and 
to substitute for the relatively weak armament which they have 
hitherto carried a battery rivalling or surpassing that of the 
British Dreadnought. It is officially stated that at the same time 
the displacement of the armoured cruisers provided under the 
Act is to be increased from 11,000 to 19,000 or 20,000 tons, 
and that six new armoured cruisers of the same type are to be 
added to the programme, It is also stated that eight divisions, 
of six destroyers each, are to be built forthwith. The North 
Sea-Baltic Canal is to be simultaneously widened at immense 
expense, and a fresh naval base developed on the North Sea. 
Further, already work is being energetically prosecuted upon 
the German coast defences; batteries are being reconstructed, 
search-lights placed in position; and the mine-defences 
reorganised, 

All this can have but one meaning, yet the very people who 
have hitherto declared that the German Navy could never intend 
violent offensive action against England until it built armoured 
cruisers on a large scale and of the largest size, are now mini- 
mising the German armaments. Mr. Karl Blind has told the 
British public that these preparations are being made with the 
object of protecting German food-supplies in time of war, for- 
getting the fact that Germany can always import freely all that 
she needs through the neutral ports of Holland and Belgium, 
even inthe improbable event of both France and Russia proving 
hostile to her, or that a force which is strong enough to keep a 
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blockading fleet away from the German coast-line will ipso 
facto be strong enough to threaten the British food-supply. 
But while in Germany no secret is made of the purpose of these 
new armaments, the word has gone out to friends of Germany 
in England, and British writers in Berlin who live by obtain- 
ing news from the German Foreign Office, to represent German 
naval policy in the most reassuring light. And the British 
public appears inclined to swallow the soporific ; while the 
Liberal party, pledged to retrenchment at all cost, even at the 
cost of fatally weakening the navy, will do nothing to meet these 
armaments by counter-armaments. 

If a great land Power suddenly attempts to develop.a great 
fleet, the true reply for the great naval Power to that attempt 
is to develop its land forces, A powerful army, instead of the 
mob of disorganised and half-trained men that England at 
present possesses, would probably secure for her the alliance of 
France, and certainly secure for her the renewal of the Japa- 
nese alliance ten years hence. Japan is already setting her 
house in order to fulfil her obligations on the Indian frontier. 
She is increasing her army, adding seven divisions to it, and 
strengthening her navy—and all this fresh from the strain of 
one of the most terrible wars in history. England, on the 
contrary, is doing nothing. The Liberal Party is intent on 
parish questions, and able though Mr. Haldane is, he is too 
much in sympathy with the extreme Bluewater theorists to give 
England the army that she needs. 

To depend upon allies for the defence of our Eastern pos- 
sessions would be degrading and disgraceful. Yet,so far as it 
can be judged by its acts, the nation and its statesmen appear 
ready to accept such a position of ignominious dependence. 
Japan is to do the arming ; England the looking-on and cheer- 
ing. The words of Lord Roberts have passed unheeded. He has 
pointed out that the existing army is quite inadequate to defend 
the Indian frontier, and he is believed to hold that it is insuffi- 
cient to secure this country against the peril of collapse in the 
event of even a small invading army reaching our shores. He 
has urged the country to accept universal military service, but 
his appeal has fallen upon dull ears and faint hearts. It may 
be, as Mr. G. Meredith has declared, that the British nation, 
enervated by years of prosperity, fears military service because 
it fears death ; or, as we would rather believe, it may only be 
the case that a certain want of quickness of perception, com- 
bined with a desire to avoid that which is painful, leads the 
Press and the public to burke a disagreeable topic. 

The question before the nation is precisely that which the 
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French people had to face in 1867, when Napoleon III, sought 
in vain to strengthen the French army for the coming shock 
which he foresaw. To study this little known chapter of 
French history is of singular appositeness at the present 
moment, as it illustrates perfectly the danger of a vague 
sentimental policy in the ruler, the disastrous consequences of 
a spirit of utter selfishness in the ruled, and the mischief to 
national interests wrought by those bitter party prejudices 
which make of a people “a house divided against itself.” All 
three co-operated to bring about the ruin of France. It was 
the vote of the Chamber in 1868 that caused the fall of 
France in 1870, the loss of £600,000,000, and the sacrifice of 
tens of thousands of French lives, 

Napoleon has often been unjustly blamed in the past for 
failing to make vigorous efforts to strengthen the French army. 
Yet it is now known that his anxiety on the subject was 
intense, and that he was prevented from giving effect to his 
wishes because his Ministers did not zealously support him, 
and his will was enfeebled by disease. Otherwise he might 
have overcome the opposition of M. Thiers and the anti- 
patriotic Radicals. The moment peace was signed between 
Prussia and Austria in 1866 he sent for his Minister of War 
and told him : 


Our effectives must not remain as they stand. I had rather sell my shirt 
than leave them as they are. The figures showing our effectives fill me with 
unhappiness because they are never correct. Francis I. said to the historian 
Paul Jove that he attributed his loss of the battle of Pavia to the false lists of 
troops which his generals had given him. I only hope that my case may not 
be the same. 


The suggestion of a great increase in the French army, how- 
ever, was at once combated by the Radicals, De Girardin 
wrote in La Liberté that what France ought to do was to 
abolish even the conscription. In time of war appeal could be 
made to the whole nation. France “has only one course to 
follow—to renounce war systematically and become exclu- 
sively the ‘great nation’ of peace.” There spoke the senti- 
mentalist, and gave the catchword to the party of “shirkers” in 
France, 

Napoleon’s first idea was to introduce universal service as in 
Prussia. But his War Minister, Randon, held that the 
“country would never stand it,” and substituted a proposal to 
increase the term of service from less than five to six years, 
and to augment the number of recruits taken by conscription. 
This would have given France a far stronger army. But it 
was bitterly opposed in Napoleon’s own Cabinet. His 
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Ministers had enrolled themselves among the sentimentalists. 
They had declared that there was no cause of friction with 
Germany, since Germany had divided itself into three sections 
(Austria, the North-German Confederation and South Germany), 
France was united and had no need to arm, 

Napoleon, defeated on this head, thought of a fresh 
expedient. The whole number of Frenchmen called out 
annually under the conscription law should be taken and 
divided into three sections. The first would serve in the active 
army for five years and four in the reserve ; the second would 
serve nine years in the reserve or Garde Mobile; the third would 
serve Only in the Garde Mobile, The Garde Mobile, it should 
be said, was to be a force very similar to the modern British 
Militia, and was to be trained for a fortnight annually. Under 
this plan every Frenchman would have had to serve, though 
not in the regular army, as did the German, and the regular army 
with its reserves would have reached a figure of 800,000, while 
the Garde Mobile would have numbered 400,000. With such 
a force France might have met Germany with a fair chance of 
success. But the moment these plans were published the 
Legitimist and Radical politicians began to attack them. The 
Emperor was charged with “ militarising” French manhood for 
dynastic interests, “to gratify only his ambition and vanity.” 
The Journal des Débats declared that Napoleon I. would never 
have dared to suggest so oppressive a scheme. Intriguing 
soldiers in the French army, such as Trochu and Changarnier, 
attacked him, and were listened to with deference, exactly as 
certain British soldiers who have ventured to contradict Lord 
Roberts in public or private have been. 

Changarnier ridiculed the idea of aiming at mere numbers. 
A smaller number of French troops could easily defeat a large 
force of enemies. He thought that the armies provided under 
Napoleon’s scheme would be too badly trained to defend the 
honour of France, while their cost would be ruinous to her 
population, Trochu, who owed everything to Napoleon, 
followed in the same strain, though this fact is not noticed in 
M. de la Gorce’s admirable history of the Empire. Beginning 
by criticising everything and attacking every French military 
institution, he concluded by asserting that the true remedy for 
military defects was to be found in certain minor reforms. It 
was pure folly to demand huge effectives. His word was law, 
and no man did more to bring about the disasters of 1870, 
amidst which we find this same soldier betraying his solemn 
promise to the Emperor, indulging in boastful talk at Paris, 
and at every juncture giving evidence of an indecision and 
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incapacity that made him the laughing-stock of those with 
whom he had to deal. Before the war he was regarded as the 
oracle, and when he told the Deputies that inefficient preparation 
beforehand could be atoned for by appealing to the mass of 
the people in the hour of war, he sounded the knell of 
Napoleon’s much-modified scheme. By the irony of fate he 
was destined himself to discover how hard it is to improvise 
an army at the last moment. 

The Emperor’s own adherents ran away from him, 
Imperialist candidates at by-elections were afraid to support 
his proposals. His scheme came before a Parliamentary 
Commission, appointed by the Chamber, which cut it down 
drastically, reduced the number of men to be taken annually 
for the army, weakened the Reserve, and annihilated the 
Garde Mobile by refusing to allow proper periods of training 
for it. This was the work of the opponents of the Empire, 
who all the while interspersed their sentimental discourses on 
the claims of humanity and the glory of peace with violent 
attacks on the Emperor for permitting the union of Germany. 
The Commission insisted upon retaining for the Chamber the 
right to fix annually the exact number of men to be taken, 
which subjected military organisation to uncertain impulses, 
and involved an acrimonious and dangerous debate on the 
strength of the army every year. The Emperor was overcome 
with grief at the fact that his Ministers yielded on all these 
points. Himself, he was prepared to imitate the King of 
Prussia and to defy his Parliament, but finally dissuaded from 
this, “he buried his head in his hands and remained for some 
moments overwhelmed with emotion.” 

After the Parliamentary Commission had thus thwarted 
Napoleon’s wishes and weakened France in the hour of her 
supreme danger, the French Radicals manifested the fulness of 
their folly in their speeches upon the proposals, Jules Favre de- 
clared that the Emperor meant to make of France “a barrack 
not a workshop.” Garnier-Pagés, like a new Winston Churchill, 
fell back on “buncombe”—“the real influence of a nation 
depends upon its principles ; armies have had their day.” All 
that was wanted was the levy ex masse in the hour of danger 
(the echo of Trochu). Soldiers and guns'were quite unnecessary, 
Jules Simon affirmed that, sooner than exhaust France by 
timely armaments, he would prefer “a terrific war in which 
we should have to stake every drop of blood in our veins, 
every penny in our treasury ”—a wish which was fulfilled to 
the letter two years later. According to him the law “ was 
unpopular, undemocratic, unfair . . . involving the regress of 
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France.” ‘Only one cause can make an army invincible,” 
he cried, “and that is freedom.” He tried his recipe in 1870. 
But the most treacherous of all was Thiers, and his fault 
was all the greater because he well knew in his heart that 
the Emperor was right. In later years he pretended that he 
had never ceased to warn France of the danger that she ran, 
and to vindicate his patriotism and prescience his friends have 
audaciously attempted to falsify history by omitting from his 
speeches the most important of them all and certainly the 
most fatal—that of December 31, 1867, when he asserted : 

You fancy that our admirable active army will be worsted in the first shock 
of war, and that France will be left unprotected. . . . Prussia, according to 
the Ministry, can put 1,300,000 men into the field against us. I ask it, has 
any one ever seen these formidable forces. How many men did Prussia put 
into the field . . . in 1866in Bohemia? About 330,o0omen. ... Exaggerated 
figures ought never to be laid before us as though they were real, when they 
are really purely imaginary. And I say this because it is necessary to 
reassure France. The speeches delivered here to-day must not make her 
think that she stands in such appalling danger. 

There would always be time, he continued, to organise the 
Garde Mobile behind the regular army in the hour of war ; 
always there would be “two or three months”; always the 
patriotism of France would be able to improvise armies at the 
last moment. 

In the Senate the sentimentalists were to the fore, 
Chevalier, though a sincere friend of the Emperor, asserted 
“we cause fear to other peoples in a greater degree than we 
have reason ourselves to fear others.” The peoples of Europe, 
he went on, were filled with the very best sentiments of kind- 
ness and esteem for each other, while the visits exchanged 
among the sovereigns showed that they had not the smallest 
idea of making war. When the emasculated bill was passed 
it was denounced in the country as providing an unnecessarily 
large force, imposing a crushing burden upon the industries 
of, France, “desolating homes, and depriving the country of 
its inhabitants.’ Catholics, business men, Republicans, 
Legitimists, all with one accord fell upon it and its author. 
The Government candidates were beaten at elections. 
Gressier, the Deputy charged with the duty of reporting on 
the proposals, was told by one of his constituents, “I love 
you, but I won’t vote for you; you have made my son a 
soldier.’ The country had been taught to desire only the 
enjoyment of wealth, ease, and prosperity; it had no ideals ; 
it was not prepared for acts of self-sacrifice, which its Radical 
leaders told it were quite unnecessary. 

Thus, between his Ministers, his Parliament, and the Press, 
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the will of Napoleon was foiled and thwarted. His efforts to 
improve the French army failed, and it remained inferior in 
numbers and organisation to the German. When the crisis of 
1866-7 had been allowed to pass it was difficult to convince 
Frenchmen generally of the necessity of further armaments. 
The sentimental party in France at every turn proclaimed 
that Germany entertained no hostile purpose, and strove to 
excite odium against Napoleon by attributing to him the 
intention of breaking the peace. The position of the Emperor 
thus became one of enormous difficulty, and it seems to me 
that justice has never been done to him, If he had boldly 
stated the facts and told Frenchmen that Prussia was arming 
with the intention of attacking France, he would have been 
accused of aggressive designs by the opposition to his govern- 
ment, If he had yielded to Bismarck on every point, and 
thus averted war, he would instantly have been accused by 
Thiers and his party of lowering the honour and position of 
France. His private character was a generous and senti- 
mental one, and no ruler has probably so much detested war. 
The sights of the battlefield filled him with horror. And 
thus, perhaps, he ended by allowing himself to believe that 
the peril was not extreme. At thesame time he was greatly 
deceived by those in whom be placed implicit trust, and 
the strength of his army was not what he supposed it to 
be, and what it should have been according to paper returns. 
Failing a strong army of his own, he should have sought 
allies to prevent a German attack upon France. The Powers 
to which he might have looked were England, Austria, Russia, 
and Italy. In the case of England, however, it was difficult 
for him to reach any definite understanding with the Govern- 
ment which, at this very critical period, was in the hands of 
Mr. Gladstone, who knew little of, and cared less for, foreign 
policy, believing that the balance of power was an absurd 
Tory formula, and devoting his whole energy to petty 
domestic questions. The influence of the Sovereign was not 
favourable to France. Queen Victoria seems to have enter- 
tained a personal dislike for the Emperor, perhaps owing to 
the influence of the King of the Belgians, who was always 
warning her of danger from France. Moreover, we know 
from the Senior conversations that French politicians opposed 
to Napoleon did their utmost to inspire Englishmen of rank 
and influence with distrust of the Emperor, and their utter- 
ances, as Senior was an exceedingly influential man, must 
have affected the British Press and British opinion. From 
what we have since learnt of the German Press Bureau, it may 
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safely be assumed that the goodwill of the British Press was 
poisoned on the eve of the war of 1870, All these causes 
prevented England from playing the part which regard for her 
interests should have led her to play, while the disclosure of 
Napoleon’s negotiations for the annexation of Belgium further 
prejudiced Englishmen against the Empire when war came. 
It was not known that the temptation had proceeded from 
Bismarck himself, who, in 1866, had suggested that France 
might take Belgium and French Switzerland, provided Prussia 
was allowed to work her will in Germany. The Italian diplo- 
matist, Govone, and the French diplomatist Benedetti, both 
bear evidence to this fact. Again, a few weeks later, in 1866, 
according to Lefebvre de Béhaine, Bismarck suggested that the 
“ destinies of Belgium might be linked with yours by bonds so 
close that this monarchy ... would become the veritable 
boulevard of a France which thus would regain its natural 
rights.” 

A third time, in 1868, Bismarck suggested to Prince 
Napoleon the annexation of Belgium, and derided the opposi- 
tion of England, asserting “ the weak are created to be devoured 
by the strong.” He even hinted at the casus bel/i, which might 
be found in the freedom of the Belgian Press. This is a chapter 
of history which deserves the attention of Englishmen, because 
during the past few months rumours have been current, which 
are probably not ill-founded, of a proposal made by Germany 
to Russia to partition the Austrian Empire. 

No help, then, could be expected from England. Russia, 
by a disastrous fatality, was alienated as the result of an 
attack upon the Tsar Alexander II. during his visit to Paris 
in 1867. The verdict of the French jury which found 
extenuating circumstances to mitigate the crime of that 
attack only widened the gap. Mentana and still more the 
deplorable speech of Thiers in the Chamber of Deputies, in 
December 1867, attacking the Italian Government and people, 
and declaring that “jamais” should Italy obtain Rome, alien- 
ated and irritated Victor Emmanuel. Austria alone remained, 
but though she was generally friendly, she was too weak, from 
the military and financial standpoint to commit herself to a 
definite alliance. She would have risked being overwhelmed 
by the German army before the French army came into play, 
and there is reason to believe that she distrusted the strength 
of France, A mission of General Lebrun to Vienna on the eve 
of war had no result. France was left isolated, in the main 
because the French Government wished to live at friendship 
with all nations and did not clearly apprehend the imminence 
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of a great war. A policy of sentiment conducted her to 
perdition. 

On the very eve of war the French Government was discuss- 
ing disarmament. Count Daru, the Premier, declared early in 
1870: “Every one in Europe has enough to do at home not 
to cause trouble abroad.” M.Ollivier asserted that there “ was 
no German question.” All the statesmen were predicting a 
prolonged period of peace, though Bismarck was even then 
manceuvring the Hohenzollern candidature. We know how 
the bolt fell from the blue, and how adroitly France was driven 
to declare war. The army which Thiers had pronounced suffi- 
cient proved utterly unable to meet the armed forces of Germany. 
In eight weeks France could only place 220,000 men in line, 
whereas before the first shock theGerman force reached 400,000, 
which was rapidly raised to 600,000 men. In little more than 
a month from the opening of the campaign one large French 
army had surrendered with the Emperor, and another was a 
prisoner in Metz. The “two or three months’ delay ” which 
Thiers had anticipated to give time for the organisation of 
the Garde Mobile, was not allowed France by the German 
staff. The Radicals in France, who had furiously denounced 
“militarism,” saw their country overrun by a foreign army 
because of the want of it. The electors who had rebelled 
against the exigencies of Napoleon’s plans found themselves 
compelled to submit to merciless German requisitions, while 
their property was destroyed and their lives imperilled. No- 
where were there arms and trained men, and amidst a tumult 
of disorder, incompetence and wasted heroism, the fortunes of 
France foundered in a sea of blood, leaving the country 
shattered, financially crippled for a century, and exposed from 
that date onwards to the ceaseless interference of Germany in 
French politics. 

The moral for England is obvious. If she follows the coun- 
sel of her Trochus and her Thierses, her fate must be the same. 
If she contents herself with half-hearted army reform and re- 
fuses to make sacrifices in time, she will surely suffer bitterly 
in the hereafter. Like France in 1868-70, she must be strong 
to obtain the alliances which she needs and to render im- 
possible any such war as that which Prussia made upon France 
in 1870. 


H. W. WILSON. 


HOME RULE, ROME RUIN 


TWENTY years ago, when the concession to Ireland of that 
mysterious political panacea popularly known by the name of 
Home Rule seemed imminent, it was opposed by those who 
did not belong to the Roman communion on the ground that 
Home Rule meant Rome Rule. The jingle served its purpose 
for the time. It crystallised a bundle of popular prejudices 
into a convenient catchword. And a good catchword has 
always been more potent in politics than any amount of 
reasoned discourse. Yet even then there were a few of more 
penetrating vision than the multitude who saw that the cry was 
a fallacious one, And now, in the retrospect of all that has 
happened during the interval, one must become convinced that 
Home Rule, so far from connoting the domination of Rome, 
means in sooth the downfall of Rome in Ireland. Home Rule, 
in short, means Rome Ruin. 

It is an error to conclude that the Irishman is finally fixed 
in his connection to the Chair of Peter. The truth is that if 
he seems inalienably attached to Rome the reason is to be 
sought, not so much in his religious convictions, as in his 
political proclivities. The English Government is, in a sense, 
mainly responsible. The one predominant passion of the 
Irishry ever since the twelfth century has been detestation 
of the English. Violent as this sentiment always was, it was 
fanned to sevenfold fury by the religious differences consequent 
on the Reformation. Hitherto the Sassenach had been merely 
a freebooter, a greedy and unscrupulous adventurer. Now he 
was a heretic and schismatic to boot. God and His holy 
mother were against him. God and His holy mother were for 
the Irish. “Ireland for the Irish” from a’ mere political 
shibboleth became exalted into a symbol as unassailable as the 
Athanasian Creed. Such has continued the condition of affairs 
down to this day. It is expressed in the popular saying that 
the best friends the Pope has in Ireland are the Orangemen of 
Portadown and Belfast. Every tap on the Orange drum on 
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the Bann or the Lagan means an additional /ira dropped into 
the Papal exchequer on the Tiber. 

The seeming suddenness with which the English. accepted 
the new doctrines of the Reformation becomes intelligible only 
when we remember that they had been prepared for the step 
by bickerings, extending through a long series of years, with 
Rome over such questions as annates and investitures fer 
annulum et baculum, which the one side professed to consider 
purely political, while the other as doggedly maintained them 
to be in their very essence spiritual. In Ireland all was 
different. England, not Rome, was the great harpy. There 
had been no soreness with his Holiness, save on such minor 
matters as beards or tonsures, or the proper date on which to 
celebrate Easter. Not even the Bull of Adrian IV. availed to 
endanger the submissive relation to the Holy See. The 
famous document was piously believed to be non-existent or 
bogus. At the worst, as the legal phrase goes, the Infaliible 
had been deceived in his grant. 

This devotion to Rome was mainly due to the excellent 
priesthood of Ireland. It would have been sufficient to com- 
mend these men to their flocks that they were banned by the 
English Government, that the price of a wolf was set on their 
heads, and that they celebrated mass and administered the 
sacraments by stealth and at the risk of liberty and life. But 
they were, besides, the own kith and kin of the people, speak- 
ing the same tongue, and understanding the poverty and 
oppression under which they groaned; while the ministers of 
the new religion were mostly aliens in lineage and language. 
The tithes for the English Church had to be collected at the 
point of the bayonet. The peasant cheerfully shared his poor 
worldly goods with the priests of the old religion. And when, 
in fulness of time, he got the franchise it was the most natural 
thing in the world for him to ask, and to follow, Father Tom’s 
advice as to the candidate for whom he should cast his 
vote, 

But the bonds which united clergy and laity so intimately 
during the dark days of poverty and persecution have begun 
to chafe somewhat now that the bad old times seem to have 
passed away for ever. For one thing the old school of priests 
has passed away. Their homeliness and lack of worldly greed 
neutralised the antipathy with which the masses naturally 
regard a segregated caste. Burly, raw-boned, hard-riding, 
aye and hard-hitting, no wonder Old Nick and the English 
stood in awe of them. A few words of Latin mumbled from 
their breviary, a few ungraceful sawings of the air, made the 
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butter rise in the housewife’s churn or healed the stock of the 
murrain, or restored the child that had been “ overlooked.” 
With the young priests whom Maynooth now turns out all is 
different. Short of stature and slim, they compare unfavour- 
ably with their predecessors in the eyes of a race which dearly 
loves to see in its public men unmistakable evidences of 
physical superiority. These puny whipsters are all unable to 
hold the great Devil in becoming bondage. Moreover, they 
advance no pretension to thaumaturgic endowments. Indeed, 
no one would credit them if they did. The Latin somehow 
seems to have lost its virtue. They spend less time in reading 
their Office than in studying the daily movements on the Stock 
Exchange. They are more keenly interested in the prices of 
Yankee Steels or Canadian Rails than in the state of the 
children’s measles or the progress of the necessary pig. 
Yes, they are very fond of the money, glory be to God! 
Also, they cycle, and play the piano, and flirt. 

Another cause of the estrangement between clergy and laity 
is undoubtedly the spread of education. Formerly few could 
read. Indeed, it was felony punishable with transportation to 
the Antipodes not to be illiterate. And when the schoolmaster 
did really begin to take his walks abroad the literature within 
the reach of his pupils was, from a Churchman’s point of view, 
sufficiently innocuous, The “ Eclogues” of Virgil, or even Ovid’s 
‘“‘Fasti,” are not the stuff out of which Luthers and Husses and 
Knoxes are fashioned. Now, however, all that is changed. The 
cheap products of the London presses find their way even to 
Ballymacwhack, Many an Irish lad is more familiar with Henry 
George than with his “ Path to Paradise.” The name of Karl 
Marx is not unknown. I have heard a bog-trotting hobbledehoy 
deduce all the principles of the most advanced Socialism from 
the Lord’s Prayer. Nor is it merely economic problems that 
are exercising the mind of Young Ireland. The methods and 
the results of the Higher Criticism have percolated into the 
remotest parts. The youth who now reads and thinks—and 
there is little else to do in Ireland—does not contend for the 
whole body of the faith delivered to the Fathers with the un- 
reasoning adherence of his grandmother, who is satisfied to finish 
the voyage of life with no other lifebelt than her rosary. Out- 
wardly, no doubt, he conforms, The village or town is too 
small, personal idiosyncrasies are too familiarly known and can- 
vassed, to permit of his going his own way. But all the same 
he knows the main points about Renan,and Strauss, and Heckel, 
and all the others. Of course, his parents, whatever their own 
beliefs or unbeliefs, would not, if they knew, permit the presence 
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of such authors under their roof-tree. But are there not the 
free libraries ? 

No wonder the Hierarchy are strenuous, in season and out 
of season, in denouncing the evils of a godless education and a 
godless literature. For Pat’s doubts and misgivings frequently 
tend to assume practical shape. He will growl when he has to 
delve into his breeches’ pocket or go to the cracked bowl on 
the dresser, if haply he may discover some rare coin for Christmas 
dues or Peter’s Pence. The priests are too well off. And as 
for bishops and cardinals, with their princely purple and gilded 
chariots, well, they would look mighty strange if placed beside 
the Carpenter whom yet with their lips they call Master. And 
in his haste he may be betrayed into the expression of a desire 
to drag all thrones and tiaras down to the dunghill. But if yet 
somewhat diffident about the giving utterance to heretical or 
infidel views, he has found a firm voice in the matter of politics, 
He resents the intrusion of priests into concerns which he 
maintains to be outside their proper sphere. He would have 
religion and politics work in watertight compartments. Exces- 
sive political exhortation from the altar is not encouraged. If 
the priests are content to go his way, well and good. They 
will be welcomed and will usually be accorded the highest seats 
in the vehmgericht of the local league, be elected perpetual 
president, or even be despatched as county delegate to the 
directory in Dublin. But if his Reverence’s politics do not 
square with those of his flock, then they are prepared to travel 
without his company or guidance towards the promised land. 
And if he opposes too injudiciously, there may be talk of boy- 
cotting his school or his chapel, or even of withholding his 
dues. 

Still, as long as the Irishman remains in his own thatched 
shieling and under his own grey skies, whatever may be his 
notions, the influence of mother or wife or neighbour usually 
avails to retain him in the ranks of the faithful who frequent 
mass and the sacraments with more or less regularity. 

When he goes abroad it is quite another story. From May 1, 
1851, to March 31, 1901, there left Ireland 3,846,943 emigrants. 
Of these go per cent. went to the United States. It is safe to 
assert that the overwhelming majority of these were, while in 
Ireland, Catholics, and, assuming the usual rate of increase of 
population, they should in half a century have swelled into an 
enormous aggregate : and yet we find the number of Catholics 
in the States returned as only eight and a half millions for the 
year 1900, The conclusion is forced upon one that there must 
be an appalling leakage from the faith, And the same facts 
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confront us when we consider the Irish influx into the manu- 
facturing centres of Great Britain. 

Indeed, even in Ireland, the numbers of the Catholic popu- 
lation are steadily diminishing, both absolutely and relatively. 
At the last census of 1901 they showed a decrease of 6.7 per 
cent. since 1891. During the same period it is noteworthy that 
the Methodists had increased 11.7 per cent. and the Jews 
111.9. Various other persuasions also showed an increase, 
while in a large number of cases information was refused. 
Yet in proportion as the Catholic congregations dwindle and 
disappear the Catholic churches and cathedrals become more 
numerous and costly. 

That the time is ripe for a Los von Rom movement in 
Ireland none who knows that country will dispute or deny. 
The clergy themselves fear it. They know well that there 
is no reason in the nature of things why Ireland should be 
more faithful to the Holy Father than has been Germany, or 
England, or Italy, or France. And when the deluge comes they 
will, no doubt, recollect that they themselves have in no small 
measure contributed to it. When, in 1814, Pius VII., through 
Mgr. Quarantotti, the Secretary and Vice-Prefect of Propa- 
ganda, sent a rescript approving of giving to the English 
Government a right of veto on the appointment of the Irish 
bishops, the latter roundly declared that his Holiness had 
turned Orangeman. And O’Connell, on behalf of the clergy 
and laity of Ireland, drew up an address declaring, ‘‘ We must, 
most humbly, but most firmly, protest against the interference 
of your Holiness, or any other foreign prelate, state, or poten- 
tate, in the control of our temporal conduct or in the manage- 
ment of our political concerns.” How Pius, who might have 
been pardoned for wondering at the doctrine that the appoint- 
ment of bishops was a piece of merely temporal or political 
business which did not in the least concern him, received the 
address may be inferred from the fact that its bearer,a Franciscan 
friar named Hayes, was pronounced “intolerable,” and conducted 
with all expedition across the frontier. Indeed, from their point 
of view the Irish bishops blundered irretrievably when they 
allowed O’Connell in their name to declare, ‘‘I would as soon 
receive my politics from Constantinople as from Rome, Let our 
determination never to assent reach Rome. I am sincerely a 
Catholic, but I am not a Papist,” and from the very steps of 
the altar of Clarendon Street church to threaten revolt and 
schism, The lesson taught by O’Connell was not forgotten in 
the days of Parnell. Dignitaries of the Church then showed 
the more unscrupulous of agitators how to drive a coach-and- 
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four through any document emanating from the Roman Curia 
by jumping through the 1883 Rescript of Leo XIII. It was 
the day of the Parnell Testimonial Fund. The Pope had con- 
demned the Land League, had forbidden any ecclesiastic to 
take part in promoting the fund, and had summoned to Rome 
Dr. Croke, Archbishop of Cashel, who had sent a subscription 
of £50 to that fund. The Freeman declared this Rescript to 
be the most important thing since the Bull of Adrian, and 
suggested that his Holiness had been deceived. The Pope 
must have been taken aback by the reception his Rescript 
received. Nine of the bishops followed the lead of Dr. Croke. 
Public meetings were held at which very strong language was 
used. A general strike against Peter’s Pence was proposed. 
Mr. Healy, sending from Richmond Bridewell a subscription 
to the Parnell fund, could not refrain from quoting Galileo’s 
‘‘Eppur si muove.” The fund, which had been hanging fire, 
got a tremendous fillip, and went up by leaps and bounds. 
On May 11, 1883, the date of the Rescript, it stood at 
£7688 11s. 5d. By the middle of June it had doubled. And 
when it was closed, towards the end of the year, the figures 
were nearly £38,000. 

Truly the laity have been apt pupils. In Belfast has arisen 
a sect of what may be called New Catholics. The Northern 
Athens for the beauty and joy of life has only party rancour 
and sectarian strife: Politics and religion there show in their 
most squalid, most repugnant guise. But this new thing fairly 
overcrows all the rest. There were two rival organisations : 
the Catholic Association, nominally for religious purposes, and 
the United League, nominally for political purposes. Bishop 
Henry was the head of the first body. The head of the second 
was a bar-tender in a slum street. The Catholics-politicians 
belonged to the first. The Politicians-catholics flocked to the 
second. The squabbles of the opposing bodies have hugely 
contributed to the diversion of the Orangemen. Parish priests 
openly snap their fingers at Dr. Henry. Curates flout him 
anonymously, Nuns who visit the infirm are charged with 
unduly influencing votes. A little weekly paper sprouts up which 
in the unsavoury vernacular of the gutter rivals the reddest of 
revolutionary rags. At present the Catholic Association is in a 
state of suspended animation. The pot-boy has carried the 
day against the prelate. 

It may be argued that the power of the priests and bishops 
was shown in the denunciation and destruction of Parnell, But 
in point of fact the bishops denounced Parnell, not on moral 
grounds—for then, as they had long known of his delinquency, 
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their thunders should have been fulminated long ago—but for 
reasons of political expediency. And the laity were assentors 
to the deposition of the Uncrowned King, not because the bishops 
told them he had broken their sixth commandment—the women 
of Ireland remained with Parnell to the end—but because 
otherwise Home Rule would slip out of their fingers. 

Of the many other symptoms of religious recalcitrance I 
select two, as being the most noteworthy. 

The Gaelic League is nominally non-sectarian and non- 
political. In reality it is irreconcilably opposed to the English 
connection, and its religious ideal is a National as distinguished 
from a Roman Church. Herein, indeed, it is only following 
the law of its being. In every age the national spirit has been 
invariably inimical to ultramontane union. The Reformation 
in England was merely the grand culmination of a series of 
struggles for self-assertion in nationality. Nationality is at 
the root of the religious difficulty in Wales. In the cause of 
the liberties of the Gallican Church Bossuet did not hesitate 
to cross crosiers with Innocent XI. And quite recently the 
relations of Rome with the Church in America were so strained 
as to require the most astute diplomacy of Leo XIII. There 
has always been in Ireland an intense national spirit. Hitherto 
this has manifested itself chiefly by way of opposition to 
England. But once let the political difficulty with the pre- 
dominant partner be effaced and Nationalist energy will 
commence working on an altogether different plane. Already 
the Gaelic League has furnished not a few evidences of this 
tendency. Avowed or covert hostility to clericalism is the 
watchword of the most zealous campaigners. Gambetta’s 
“Le clericalisme, voila l’ennemi” might fitly be inscribed on 
their banners. Resolutions against the presence of any clerics 
on the governing body have only been defeated by the most 
adroit manipulation. For it is considered that the fitting time 
for an open declaration of war has not yet arrived. But the 
priests know, and this their conviction works out in various 
ways. Some refuse absolutely to touch the unclean thing, 
hoping thereby to kill it in its inception. Others go inside and 
endeavour to acquire control of the working of the organisa- 
tion. Or they seek to impress an orthodox religious character 
on a movement which is in its scope essentially pagan. But 
let them aid or oppose, the Gaelic League continues to increase, 
and stretches out hands to a sister organisation in America. 

Another and not less remarkable portent has been the recent 
growth throughout Ireland of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 
For a long period this body has been flourishing in America, 
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but it has not been much heard of in Ireland till within the 
last five years. Indeed, it is only a couple of years since the 
bishops, assembled in Maynooth, solemnly debated whether 
they could recognise it, or must denounce it as a secret and 
unlawful society under the anathema of the Church. They 
decided to hold their tongues and their hands and neither to 
bless nor to ban. Meanwhile, the society has swelled to such 
proportions that it is no longer in the power of the Hierarchy, 
even if they were so disposed, to stamp it out. That it is 
really a secret association masquerading under the guise of an 
innocent friendly society there cannot be the smallest doubt. 
It has its signs and passwords, Doubtless, also, it has some- 
where in the dark pigeonholes of Dublin Castle its dosszer 
furnished by the informer who has hitherto never failed to play 
his part on the stage of Irish politics. The hankering after 
initiation into some esoteric cult which seems inherent in 
human nature is assuredly not absent from the Irish character. 
That masonry never took root in Ireland is due mainly to the 
fact that it was imported from England. Otherwise its con- 
demnation by the Church would not have availed to bar its 
progress. The Church condemned the Whiteboys, the Shana- 
vests, the Caravats, the Rapparees, the Fenians, and all the 
rest of them, yet the white lightnings of her eternal anathemas 
failed to deter the Irish from flocking into these societies 
Indeed, the Church can hardly claim to have been consistent 
in this matter. She condemned Fenianism, and yet she has 
acclaimed as martyrs the three who perished on the scaffold 
for complicity ina Fenian outrage at Manchester, and innumer- 
able masses in their honour have gone up from altars all the 
world over, Or is it that we are to infer that before their 
death they had rejected Fenianism and become reconciled to 
the Church? The priests and the patriots must settle this 
controversy between themselves. But if, as it would seem, the 
former are right, then Ireland must commission Messrs. Tongs 
and Bones to provide a new national anthem. 

And if these things are so in the greenwood of the people, 
what may we expect to find in the dry professional politicians ? 
There is no love lost between the bishops and the Irish party. 
The present leader of that party openly supported the exclu- 
sion of priests from the councils set up by the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1898. Several of the party are avowed agnostics. 
One has only to peep into the dining-room of the House of 
Commons on a Friday to be convinced that many of the Irish 
members do not too scrupulously concern themselves with the 
observances of the Church to which they are supposed to 
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belong. One of the leaders is a determined Socialist, and 
prefers the doctrines of Colonel Ingersoll to those of St. Paul. 
During the discussion of their action on the English Education 
Bill a very pretty vocabulary was exhausted in the denunciation 
of priestly pretensions, if we may credit the gossip which 
leaked out in the clubs and the papers. And they have neither 
forgotten nor forgiven the fact that, in spite of all their brave 
words, they were finally brought back with a ring in their nose 
and a bit in their mouth to express contrition and promise of 
amendment to the college they had publicly flouted. Doubtless 
many professions of peace and goodwill are made between the 
Parliamentarians and the Episcopacy. But methinks both 
sides do protest too much. The truth is that the Parliament- 
arians do not love the Churchmen, and that the Churchmen 
thoroughly distrust the Parliamentarians, Grave dissatisfaction 
prevails in the most eminent quarters at the way in which the 
Irish party has responded to the clerical demand for a Catholic 
university. The simple sooth is that the politicians—those of 
them, at least, who are sufficiently educated to understand these 
things—do not want a Catholic university. What they desire 
is a National university. And over this question of education, 
primary, intermediate, and university, both sides are preparing 
their strength for a tremendous tussle. 

All the conditions for a revolt from Rome are present to-day 
in Ireland. Their activity is suppressed or diverted by the 
necessity of presenting a united front to the common enemy, 
England. Once let Ireland be free to go her own way, and the 
pent-up energies will instantly exert themselves against eccle- 
siastical domination. On the new Irish flag the triple tiara and 
cross-keys will certainly not be found quartered. And the bells 
which celebrate the re-opening of the old House in College 
Green will also toll the knell of the supremacy of Rome in 
Ireland, 


AN IRISH NATIONALIST, 


SHAW AND SUPER-SHAW 


Mk. BERNARD SHAW’S last play, Wajor Barbara, arouses so 
much discussion that people become divided into Barbarians 
and Anti-Barbarians—one party declares that this is the greatest, 
not only of Mr. Shaw’s plays, but of all plays, and the other 
confesses to outraged feelings and a sense of sacrilege. 

There has been a lengthened correspondence in the papers : 
some suburban ladies assuring the author that he is a revealer 
and a prophet, and that their daughters shall certainly go and 
see the play from the dress-circle, and others protesting against 
puns on sacred texts, and women having their faces bashed in 
on the stage. 

Over all these alike Mr. Shaw no doubt casts a tolerant eye ; 
he does not mind whether the suburban lady brings her 
daughters or not, and he would call the gentleman who objects, 
even in mimicry, to seeing a woman struck, an old-fashioned senti- 
mentalist. There are, however, other people who hold a middle 
position ; who do not care for Mr. Shaw’s so-called philosophy, 
but who also are not shocked by his so-called blasphemy ; who 
delight in his wit and acuteness, but feel that Major Barbara 
reveals some of the limitations of his talent, and is therefore a 
disappointment. 

The play, as every one knows by this time, is a contrast, 
devised between the ideals of the Salvation Army and those of 
a manufacturer of armaments. There is a great parade 
of problems, philosophies, and theories, some of which are 
expounded at inordinate length: but there is no conclusion. 
This, no doubt, is the last result the author desires. Mr. 
Shaw professes to understand human nature completely—to 
write comedies of souls for grown-up people, instead of 
comedies of manners for children. He is quite ruthless; he 
sees what he sees with a painful clearness, and has no suspi- 
cions that he has missed anything. It must be conceded that 
he sees truthfully, and that he never yields to the temptation 
to be pretty or pathetic. He prescnts us with different person- 
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alities, he strips them gradually and with magical skill of all their 
disguises, and leaves them quivering, naked and ashamed, before 
us. Weare appalled by the truth of his exposition, but are left 
with an uneasy feeling that a clever advocate for the plaintiff 
has put his case convincingly well, while the defendant has no 
one to speak for him. The defendant is poor human nature— 
Caliban wallowing in a mud which never bears the print of Ariel’s 
toe. And the plaintiff ? Does Mr. Shaw plead for himself, or may 
we for the moment boldly assume that he speaks for sincerity 
and high morality ? Our author is perhaps not clever enough to 
plead both sides of the case ; he has, however, a specious air of 
doing so, for the characters criticise each other quite as quickly 
and a great deal more wittily than the public can. Each 
character is really Mr. Shaw speaking again—I mean, is sincerity 
and high morality speaking again—-and demonstrating that this 
or that effort of the defendant is a ridiculous failure. And 
human nature 4 Ja Bernard Shaw is a ridiculous failure without 
doubt. We feel all the pitiful absurdity of its hopes and aspira- 
tions, all the futility of its noblest efforts; we gradually turn from 
the sugared sweetness of the Salvation Army and begin to sympa- 
thise with the hard doctrine of the employer, who possesses no 
illusions, and has no aspiration except to be the armourer of the 
world, and so help all causes which are strong enough and 
brutal enough to look to force. Nothing, declares Undershaft, 
can be accomplished without bloodshed ; let us, then, forge 
weapons for the fighters. 

It would be absurd to make the mistake of identifying Mr. 
Shaw’s views with those of his characters. It is not likely that 
so fine and so mocking an intellect can be satisfied with the 
crude creed of Undershaft in the play, or that the irony of Major 
Barbara’s conversion to the gospel of force is lost upon it. The 
complaint is different. We feel that the aspirations and efforts of 
human nature are not given fair treatment, and that with all his 
delicacy of observation and acute analysis Mr. Shaw does not 
show us life. He does not suggest the mysterious presence 
of life, he only dissects its manifestations. This is probably 
because he does not see it, and so errs, not from intention, not 
because his stagecraft is deficient, but because his vision is 
circumscribed. Mr. Shaw’s material has been too much for 
him; he has not been master of it, and the result is a clever 
but confused pageant, a succession of isolated thoughts, theories, 
mockeries, with never a glimpse of the force behind, never more 
than a transient breath of the spirit. 

The first act, which concerns itself with the family affairs of 
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the Undershafts, is long, and some of it is dull. We make 
acquaintance with Lady Britomart, whom, by the way, we have 
often met before. She is the irate, domineering woman who 
orders every one about, and her pretence that she acts on the 
advice of others, but in reality never swerves from her own pur- 
pose, is not very subtly conveyed. There is a neatly sketched 
young prig, and we have two other well-known puppets—for 
characters they are not—the entirely colourless young lady who 
never says anything, and the young man with a catchword. The 
particular catchword is “Tosh,” and one may be forgiven for 
saying, “ There is a lot of tosh about” Bernard Shaw when 
he condescends to put these ready-made marionettes on his 
unique stage. But Major Barbara the gentle idealist, daughter 
of Undershaft the maker of armaments, and two others who 
are the mouthpieces of Mr. Shaw, Professor Cusins and 
Mr. Undershaft himself, are much better. Here we get the 
real brand, and can delight in our author’s wit, brilliancy, and 
satire. Now and then the ironic quips are rather too obviously 
led up to, and we grow a little weary of the Shavian gibes 
at journalists and politicians, But then it is Mr. Bernard 
Shaw himself who has spoiled us for anything but the best 
laughter. 

Act II. is, however, quite fresh and deeply interesting. We are 
taken to the West Ham shelter of the Salvation Army, and intro- 
duced to three or four typical unemployed. The scene opens 
with the conversation between two sham penitents, “The worse 
you've been the more they loves you,” observes the old woman, 
who regrets that she cannot, like the men, make a public con- 
fession on a platform. ‘We always ’as to whisper ours to a 
lady,” she explains. There enters the honest workman, out of a 
job because his hair is grey, a secularist proud and miserable. 
To these well-chosen types the Salvation Army lasses minister, 
feeding their bodies with bread, and their souls with cheerful, 
cheap religious sentiment and inartistically placed texts. It is 
here that the offending pun occurs, “ Have a piece of bread,” 
says one of the lasses to Snobby Price, the sham convert, who 
refuses it unctuously, “I don’t need it now, Miss, I ’ave the 
Peace which passeth understanding.” After a while @ genuine 
working man appears; he does not want food, but he wants a 
girl who has been converted by the army, and he is determined 
not to leave the shelter without her. 

The act is certainly powerful; it has a brutal truth about it, 
and there is a grim humour in many of its situations. There is 
even a rare moment of beauty which lends, while it lasts, a grace 
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to the scene—one moment when the soul of man peeps shyly 
out. It is when the ruffian, who has worried and struck two 
women on the stage, is touched with shame, and attempts to put 
himself right with his own conscience by courting a thrashing 
and offering a sovereign to pay for the damage he has done. 
This is real, and handled as perhaps only Mr. Shaw could handle 
it, with a ruthless and invigorating truth. It is the only moment 
in the play written by Super-Shaw, and intensely moving and 
pathetic it is. The crisis of the act comes when Major Barbara, 
having refused the brute’s sovereign and also a magnificent offer 
from her father, the maker of guns, finds that her superior 
officer, Colonel Mrs. Bain, is quite ready to accept money for 
the army from any source, however tainted. She takes off her 
badge and cries out, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” while the man whose sovereign has been refused jeers at 
her, ‘‘ What price salvation now!” 

No one can prevent Mr. Shaw using any quotation he pleases, 
and in any way. But it may be demanded of the dramatist that 
he should work upon the imagination and the nerves of his 
audience till they feel intensely with the characters on the stage, 
till they are so moved by the despair and agony they witness, 
that the quotation seems to them a fitting and natural expres- 
sion—a culmination of the emotion. The reverse process, that 
of using the quotation to rouse a sympathy which should be 
there already, is doomed to disaster, and is often quite justly 
described as sacrilegious. It is difficult in this scene to be 
sufficiently moved by Major Barbara’s dilemma, and therefore 
when she utters the greatest cry of despair which the world has 
ever known, there is a sense of unfitness and discord. It is not 
blasphemy; there is no intentional irreverence: it is only 
rather inartistic. 

In Act III. we are at Undershaft’s explosives and armaments 
factory. After a tiresome and unnecessary .interlude at Lady 
Britomart’s house, she and the other puppets are all dragged 
along and placed about in various attitudes on the stage, while 
Cusins, Undershaft, and very occasionally Major Barbara herself, 
take part in an interminable discussion about life, and its aims 
and objects. The puppets look so out of it and bored, having 
nothing whatever to do or say, that they insensibly influence the 
audience ; and at last no one minds what Major Barbara decides 
to do, as long as she decides something. It is a great relief 
when she allows her lover to accept a post from her father, and 
settles to live with him on the salary, in a model village belong- 
ing to the factory. In spite of this lame solution she exclaims, 
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“There are wider dreams than those of the fireside,” or words to 
that effect. 

From even this brief summary it will easily be realised what a 
fine subject Mr. Shaw has chosen. The conception of the 
second act is really great; the contrast between the submerged 
tenth with its squalor, its humbug, its brutishness, and the 
pathetic and helpless appeal of the army ; the advent of the strong, 
confident employer of labour, who thinks it is better to try and 
improve those whose stomachs are full, than those whose 
stomachs are empty; the mocking spirit of the lover, who is 
making a collection of religions, and therefore beats the Salva- 
tion Army drum without a twinge, when he thinks it may help 
him to win the heart of Major Barbara; all this is cleverly and 
wittily imagined—so cleverly and wittily in fact that it is difficult 
to justify a keen sense of disappointment. What is lacking ? 
Why is it that we come away from the theatre, where some of 
the most beautiful and sacred feelings of humanity have been 
handled, with a baffled, uncomfortable sense that we have been 
unfairly mocked at? Why have we noimpulse of pity and love 
for those who sacrifice their lives for others—no admiration for 
the sublime ventures of faith? Can it be because Mr. Shaw is 
not himself stirred by the spectacle? He has a surgeon’s knife, 
and can cut down to the beats of the heart, he can open up 
the brain and its vibrations, he can extricate quivering nerves 
and twist them between his finger and thumb for us to look at. 
But it is not enough. Seated before his footlights, we acknow- 
ledge our follies and our inconsistencies, our assumed and our 
true motives, our sordid aspirations ; but all the time we feel 
we are greater than we know, or to put it more gently, greater 
than Mr. Shaw knows, 

To a very great artist it would have been possible to expose 
the ugliness of life, quite as ruthlessly as our author, and yet 
to stir the hearts of the audience with a thrill of recognition 
that behind all our failures and our follies a great spiritual drama 
is for ever being enacted. 

Can anything be really great and enduring in literature which 
does not even suggest the presence of fate ; which does not show 
the follies and the passions of mankind against a background of 
the unknown; which sounds no echoes from a greater harmony 
than we can realise; which gives no haunting sense of the 
mystery of life ? 

How this could have been done in Major Barbara it is for the 
great artist to explain—for Super-Shaw, not Shaw. It probably 
needed only a line altered here and there, a colour deepened or 
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lessened, an added note—in short, that touch of imagination 
and greatness which makes a line of poetry or a harmony vibrate 
in the soul. And it is the lack of this note of “ ecstasy,” sugges- 
tive of the greater issues we dumbly feel are involved in our 
little struggles, which will prevent Major Barbara from being, as 
it was meant to be, an enduring piece of literature. 

Some day—and may it be soon—Super-Shaw will write a 
play as clever, as witty, as biting as those already given us, but 
much greater than any—a drama, not a comedy, of the soul. 


EDITH BALFOUR, 


vol. 
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WASHINGTON, January 10, 1906. 


CONGRESS reassembles after the Christmas vacation, prepared 
now to begin the really serious work of the session, in a mood 
decidedly hostile to the President, which is even more marked 
than when I wrote a month ago. The temper of Congress 
was shown in the early part of December by its refusal to give 
the President all the money he required for the Panama Canal, 
and by a partial investigation of the canal management, 
which led to much newspaper comment regarding the fitness 
of some of the President’s appointees and the methods of the 
Canal Commission, There was no open outbreak of hostility, 
but the tone of members of Congress was distinct evidence of 
that spirit of opposition that has so often marked the relations 
between President and Congress. 

There are many questions that may lead to a clash between 
the President and Congress before the session is over. There 
is the canal, which will be a fruitful source of debate ; there 
will in all probability be an investigation of the administration 
of the Philippines ; there is the Santo Domingo treaty, by the 
terms of which the Monroe Doctrine is expanded into the 
Roosevelt policy, to which nearly every Democrat anda great 
many Republicans object ; there is a tariff war with Germany 
impending unless the Senate agrees to a reciprocity treaty, 
which it will not even consent to consider; there is the 
regulation of freight rates. Enough here to satisfy even the 
most strenuous of Presidents, especially when Congress is 
beginning to ask itself whether there is not more profit to 


be made by opposing the President than by agreeing with 
him. 


Every President begins to feel a decline in his authority as 
the time nears for him to relinquish his office. That time, in 
the case of Mr. Roosevelt, is still more than three years off, 
but nevertheless men are beginning seriously to think about 
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his successor. Mr. Roosevelt, unless there is a political or 
social cataclysm, cannot be his own successor, but Mr. 
Roosevelt may want to name his successor, a man of his 
own type ; he may even think it not improbable that after an 
interval of four years he may again be brought forward as the 
candidate of his party. It is true thatno man has held the 
Presidency more than twice, and that the attempt on the part 
of Grant’s friends to nominate him for a third term after an 
interregnum met with disastrous failure. But the American 
people are to-day more liberally interpreting their unwritten 
laws as well as their Constitution. If Mr. Roosevelt retired 
from the White House on March 4, 1909, holding the affection 
of the people as firmly as he did a year ago, and if in the 
intervening four years he did not become obscure and allow 
himself to be forgotten, no one would be foolish enough to 
say that his nomination would be impossible. It is to prevent 
that, to make Mr. Roosevelt an impossibility, that the men 
who are opposed to Mr. Roosevelt, who dislike him and all his 
works, are doing their utmost to discredit him, so that when 
his term ends his career shall be closed. 

The dislike of Mr. Roosevelt springs not from one but many 
causes. It is a mistake to suppose, as so many people, 
especially in Europe, do suppose, that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
opponents are found solely in the ranks of dishonest men, It 
is my opinion, based on somewhat careful observation and 
inquiry, that the efforts made by Mr. Roosevelt’s super- 
serviceable and injudicious friends to create the impression 
that the President represents purity, and his opponents 
impurity, have done him more harm than good. This carries 
with it an implied imputation that is unworthy. We need 
not scruple to admit what Americans themselves admit with 
much freedom—that there is much corruption and dishonesty 
existing among men in high places, but to brand all men in 
public life as dishonest or animated by improper motives 
would be an unwarranted aspersion. The converse, therefore, 
that the President is the only honest man, is resented, It has 
been satirically remarked that the Ten Commandments existed 
before they were discovered by Mr. Roosevelt. 

The country, that is to say the masses of the people, believe 
Mr. Roosevelt to be absolutely sincere; fanatical almost in his 
honesty and adherence to the “ square deal.” The politicians 
do not. They distrust him. They believe that he is consumed 
by ambition, which he masks by professions of devotion to the 
public weal. Having been favoured by fortune, why should 
not fortune still hold him in her special keeping? He has 
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enjoyed what is practically two terms in the Presidency, which 
has hitherto filled the measure of American ambition. But it 
does not satisfy his ambition. He must have still another 
term, and to make that possible he is using all his vast power. 
Thus the politicians, who must find cause for their opposition. 

It is natural that one should ask why there should be friction 
between the President and the politicians, and to make this 
clear some of the peculiarities of American politics must be 
explained. The President is-the leader of his party, exactly as 
the Premier is, but the President, unlike the Premier, is a leader 
without the power to enforce party discipline. The President 
exerts no authority over the Legislature except indirectly, and 
the peculiar structure of the American Constitution with its 
series of bulkhead compartments, which touch but do not 
connect, are a barrier between the President and Congress. 
Any attempt on the part of the President to make Congress do 
a certain thing is resented by Congress, which says that the 
President is trying to usurp powers that do not properly belong 
to him, and is endeavouring to make himself an autocrat. A 
President, therefore, who has a policy of his own and would 
seek to enforce it, must either by great tact or diplomacy pro- 
pitiate Congress, or by the lavish use of patronage—bribery, to 
be blunt—“ subdue its virtue,” to use Hamilton’s phrase. There 
is a third course open to a President, which is almost certain to 
lead to disaster. A President may say to Congress not “I 
wish” but “1 will”; not “if you please,” but “you must.” 
He may ride roughshod, not going through gates because they 
lead him half a mile out of the direct course, but taking every 
fence, confident of his ability to hold his seat. But the best 
rider, mounted on the best horse ever sired, will in the end 
come in behind a much poorer mount if he has to spend all 
his strength in surmounting obstacles, 

Mr. Roosevelt has ridden “I will.” He has rather scorned 
tact in his dealings with men, although he displays a great 
deal more tact and willingness to defer to other men’s opinions 
than he did when he first came to the White House, He has 
lectured rather than exhorted ; he has demanded rather than 
asked. He has, in a word, ruffled the vanity of Congress, 
especially of members of the Senate, who have seen a long 
series of Presidents pass through the White House, who have 
seen those Presidents defer to them, who have become steeped 
in the traditions of the Senate, and are fully impressed with the 
power and dignity of the individual senator. It has often been 
said in Washington that Mr. Roosevelt prefers the society of 
some of his Rough Rider companions to that of some of the 
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senators, and no doubt there is good reason for his choice ; but 
no senator likes to think that such a thing is possible. It 
touches vanity where vanity is most easily touched. And in 
addition the -President has done things that, to put it mildly, 
appear like a defiance of Congress. I refer to his reorganisation 
of the Panama Canal Commission without the sanction of 
Congress, to the carrying out of the agreement with Santo 
Domingo, even although the Senate refused to ratify that treaty. 
I do not criticise the President for having done these things— 
personally I think they were not only justifiable but essential— 
I am merely trying to make the reader understand why to-day 
there is friction between Mr. Roosevelt and Congress. 

Partly because he had the support of the country, partly 
because temperamentally Mr. Roosevelt is self-reliant, firm in 
his own convictions and does not take kindly to opposition, he 
has brushed Congress aside, he has ignored Congress ; mem- 
bers of Congress have even said that he has been contemptuous 
of them. No doubt this does the President injustice. Con- 
sciously he has not meant to treat Congress with contempt ; 
but the ways of Congress have often irritated him, and he isa 
man who easily betrays his feelings. But Congress has not 
troubled itself to go below the surface. It has felt the sting of 
humiliation, it has felt powerless to retaliate, but it has not for- 
gotten, and has waited, hoping that the time might come to even 
up scores. 

Perhaps that time has come. The President is now really 
on trial. In the five years of his Presidency Mr. Roosevelt has 
done three very notable things ; three things that make his 
administration historical. He went outside of his office and 
disregarded the traditions of the magistracy when he stilled a 
great conflict between capital and labour. He contributed con- 
spicuously to the cause of humanity and the peace of the world 
when he brought Russia and Japan to meet in the conference 
room. He gave the impetus to the construction of the Panama 
Canal, and under his direction the first steps were taken to 
make a dream come true. Now the first two—tbe settlement 
of the great coal strike and the peace conference—important 
as they were in immediate results and their effect on society and 
the world at large, were, paradoxical as it may sound, transitory 
merely and not of lasting benefit, They added not a single 
iota to the sum of human knowledge cr the betterment of 
conditions ; they were the application of no new forces, or the 
discovery of no new principle. No rule of conduct was laid 
down. From time immemorial disputes between individuals or 
aggregated individuals have been settled by surrender or com- 
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promise. After nations have fought peace has followed. This 
is not said to disparage what Mr. Roosevelt has done, or to hold 
in light esteem his courage or his amazing fertility of resource. 
But it is said to make clear to the English reader why I am 
justified in saying that Mr. Roosevelt is now on trial. 

With the Panama Canal Mr. Roosevelt’s name is inseparably 
linked, Here now we come to achievement. Here now we 
come to something that is to endure, something that all the 
world, the world of to-day and the world centuries hence, is to 
profit by. This great work was placed in Mr. Roosevelt’s hands, 
he was given carte blanche to carry it out. Has he shown the 
prudence, the wisdom, the caution that Congress, when it 
handed over the direction of affairs to him, had a right to 
expect ? 

Congress, or at least some of its members,men who are opposed 
to the President, of course think not. If they can make the 
country believe this, if they can show that there has been care- 
lessness, extravagance, and want of proper precaution, Mr, 
Roosevelt can perhaps be discredited ; if not discredited, at 
least his prestige can be damaged. It is unfortunate that the 
attempt to construct the canal has thus far resulted in little except 
scandal and friction, in disagreements between high officials 
and criminations and recriminations. It was perhaps inevitable 
that so stupendous an undertaking, with so much to contend 
against, entrusted to men without previous experience, should 
begin with mistakes ; and in an attempt to rectify these mis- 
takes certain persons should feel aggrieved, and in parading 
their grievances before the public, create the impression that 
they were the victims of incompetence or mafice. Mr. Roose- 
velt had to organise and reorganise his Canal Commission ; his 
chief engineer resigned, and was soundly castigated by the 
President for his recreancy ; there have been many evidences 
of clashing interests. The public, never too discriminating, 
somewhat indifferent, too busy to probe deeply, has come to 
believe that part of the charges, at least, are true. When, 
therefore, an investigation by Congress brings out the fact that 
by the President’s authority a “ press agent” was employed at 
a salary of £2000 a year, which is £400 more than the salary 
paid to any member of the Cabinet ; that other equally high 
salaries were paid to subordinate officials; that in round figures 
some £14,000,000 have been spent and practically no construc- 
tion work has been done, it is not surprising that this same 
public should ask if Congress in a measure may not be right, 
and the President in some degree be wrong. 

How deeply this feeling has penetrated the country I am 
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unable to say because there are no means whereby it can be 
ascertained, There must come some sharp and concrete 
issue before it can be determined whether Mr. Roosevelt 
is as strong as he ever was or whether the ingenious and cun- 
ningly devised plots of his enemies have undermined the public 
confidence. It has often been said, as I have before pointed 
out, that if the President has the people behind him he can 
afford to defy the politicians, but that is true only up to a cer- 
tain point. It is true that the people in the last analysis decide 
all great questions ; but the people seldom organise themselves, 
and rarely vote uninfluenced by those whose business it is to 
turn their thoughts in certain channels. The great politician, 
the senator, or governor, or State boss, is the apex of the 
pyramid whose base is the people. The senator from his seat 
in Washington, through scores and hundreds of agents, reaches 
down, down, until he exercises an influence on the smallest 
hamlet in his State. If this senatorial influence is exerted against 
the President it in time tells, because men, even with the best 
intentions, are biased by what they are told, while other men, 
influenced solely by selfish considerations, are shrewd enough 
to see that if they would retain the powerful protection of the 
senator they must believe as he does. When the people are 
in a state of revolt, as happens almost with periodic regularity, 
a President can ask no better fortune than to incur the active 
opposition of the politician ; but when the people are in their 
ordinary lethargic condition and quite content with what is, an 
appeal by the President from the politicians to the people is 
seldom sustained. 

Many members of Congress have told me during the last 
few weeks that Mr. Roosevelt has lost not a particle of his 
popularity, and, on the contrary, is stronger than ever with the 
country because of the popular belief that Congress, especially 
the Senate, which is more or less distrusted, is conspiring against 
the President’s peace of mind; determined to destroy him be- 
cause he stands for the right and Congress stands for the wrong. 
This belief has only to be sedulously cultivated for Mr. Roose- 
velt to be in a position to bring Congress to his terms instead 
of having to make terms with Congress. The exact position 
of the President and Congress, I think, we shall be able to 
determine with reasonable accuracy in the course of the next 
few months. 


Writing in the Chicago Record-Herald, which is a paper 
staunch in the support of the President, Mr, Walter Wellman 
exposes a part of the Republican plot against Mr. Roosevelt. 
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Mr. Taft, Secretary for War, Mr. Wellman says, and his adminis- 
tration of the Philippines is to be investigated. ‘The meaning 
of this,” Mr. Wellman adds: 


and of the whole course of the Senate towards President Roosevelt and his 
associates in the executive branch of the Government is that the Presidential 
game of 1908 has already opened. There are candidates for the new Repub- 
lican nomination in the Senate—plenty of them; and they already are 
manceuvring to bowl out all aspirants for the nomination. Roosevelt himself 
isno longer feared. The flurry of a few months ago, in which there was 
much talk that the President might be nominated by both parties two years 
from next summer, has disappeared. Since then Mr. Roosevelt has lost 
instead of gaining strength. He is still by long odds the most popular man 
in the country, but there is no danger of his running for President again. 
Leading Republican Senators are determined that Mr. Roosevelt shall not 
extend his reign over the country through another administration by means 
of the nomination and election of one of his chosen Cabinet Ministers and 
personal friends. 

Hence their purpose to make the second administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt a failure so far as tangible results are concerned. Hence their 
balking on railway rates, the canal, the tariff, and a lot of other things. 
Hence the constant fire of criticism to which the administration is subjected 
in the Senate. This may not be very noble politics, but it is effective 
politics. At any rate it is politics, and it is interesting. 

According to Mr. Wellman, “the recent outcry about the 
canal was in part aimed at Taft.” Now the administration of 
the Philippines is to be investigated in the hope that something 
may be discovered to discredit Mr. Taft. In the Senate, 
according to this writer, there is a complete understanding be- 
tween the Republicans and the Democrats. The Democrats 
lead the attack, the Republicans mildly defend and explain, they 
say just enough to provoke an assault. Then the Republicans, 
reluctantly but as a matter of duty in view of the Democratic 
charges, feel that an investigation is imperative, which affords 
an opportunity for everything to be brought under the micro- 
scope and forces the administration to defend and explain. 


Once again circumstances have conspired to place Mr. 
Roosevelt either in a very unfortunate or a very enviable position, 
and it is impossible at this time to say which. The English 
reader is familiar enough with American politics to know that 
in every State there is a political boss, whose power is practi- 
cally autocratic. Mr. Odell, formerly the Governor of New 
York, was until recently the undisputed Republican boss of 
that State. He was smirched by the life insurance disclosures 
and requested to abdicate, but refusing to yield to his foes, they 
enlisted the co-operation of the President and were able to 
elect as Speaker of the Lower House of the New York Legis- 
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lature Mr. Wadsworth, a son-in-law of the late Secretary Hay, 
against the candidate put forth by Mr. Odell. Whereupon Mr. 
Odell accused the President not only of risking the wreck of 
the party to further his own personal ambitions, but also of 
being guilty of duplicity. According to Odell, when Senator 
Depew was to be re-elected to the Senate a year ago the Presi- 
dent sent for him and said that he was opposed to the re-election 
of Depew, because New York ought to be represented ia the 
Senate by some man who would command attention and reflect 
credit on the State instead of two “ almost senile men,” referring 
to Depew and his colleague Platt, the former New York 
Republican boss; and the man Mr, Roosevelt suggested was 
former-Governor Black. 

“ Then,” asked Odell pointedly, according to his own state- 
ment, “ you wish me to be for Black ?” 

“T hope you will be,” the President replied, if Odell is to 
be believed. 

Odell says he returned to New York prepared to obey the 
President's behest, only to find that Mr. Roosevelt’s friends and 
the leading Federal officials were avowed supporters of Depew 
as against Black, and feeling confident that the President was 
not acting in good faith he withdrew his advocacy of Black and 
acquiesced in the election of Depew. 

The result of this factional fight in New York may have 
serious;consequences on the fortunes of the Republican party. 
Odell has suffered defeat, but he has still a fighting force behind 
him and is now an avowed opponent of the President, smarting 
for revenge. It was a factional fight between President 
Garfield and Senator Conkling, of New York, nearly twenty- 
five years ago, that brought the Democrats into power and 
made possible the election of the first Democratic President 
since the Civil War. It is a political apothegm that ‘as goes 
New York so goes the Union,” and it rarely happens that the 
candidate who loses New York wins the Presidency. The 
influence, political and financial, that New York exercises on 
the rest of the country makes that State the great battleground 
in every Presidential campaign, and with New York City over- 
whelmingly Democratic any disaffection in Republican ranks 
in the State outside of the city almost certainly foretells 
Democratic success, provided always that the Democrats are 
united and not rent into factions, as they have been ever since 
Mr. Bryan split the party with his silver wedge. The situation, 
then, so far as Mr. Roosevelt is concerned is this: if he can 
crush Odell, destroy the remnant of his following and create 
an organisation as efficient as that which Odell directed 
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(because his ability as a political director is admitted even by 
his enemies), Mr. Roosevelt becomes the political dictator of 
the Republican politics of New York, and will be one of the most 
important factors in determining the next Republican Presi- 
dential candidate. But if Odell is not to be so easily destroyed, 
if he can retain only a portion of his former power and use it 
to the detriment of the President, which might result in the 
loss of the State, which was the outcome of the Garfield- 
Conkling feud, Mr. Roosevelt will be held responsible for the 
defeat of his party and go to his political doom. 


McClellan and not Hearst having been duly elected mayor 
of New York, it will be well for people who are interested in 
American politics to keep an eye on that very able young man, 
who, if I mistake not, is destined for higher honours than those 
which he now holds. As mayor of New York Mr. McClellan 
acquitted himself well, so well, in fact, that he was re-elected 
against overwhelming odds, and proved that he is not to be 
dominated by Tammany or any other influence. Now, entering 
upon his second term, he has practically broken with Tammany, 
which may lose him the support of that powerful organisation, 
exactly as Mr. Cleveland lost it, and gain for him the support 
of Democrats, who abhor Tammany and its methods, which 
completes the historical parallel. Tammany has always been 
a millstone about-the neck of Democracy, and it has never 
seemed possible that any Democratic mayor of New York 
would have courage enough to defy Tammany, but Mr. 
McClellan’s defiance centres in him the interest of the whole 
country, and causes him to be considered as a strong 
possibility for the Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency. 

But in any discussion of Democratic Presidential possibilities 
one must not forget Mr. Bryan, of whom little has been heard 
of late, as he has been studying the problem of the Far East 
from within. When it was announced that he was going to 
the Philippines his opponents showed grim satisfaction, as they 
rather expected that he would harangue the natives and 
probably court martyrdom by being arrested for sedition, To 
the surprise of every one Mr. Bryan was guilty of no more 
seditious utterance than to advise the Filipinos to respect the 
Government and endeavour by every means in their power to 
improve their industrial and intellectual condition. 

It is expected, as the Boston Hera/d remarks, that Mr, Bryan 
will return from his tour “ with broader views and a soberer 
judgment on many of these questions than he had before his 
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departure,” The Herald, which is not over-fond of Mr. Bryan 
and still less fond of Mr. Roosevelt, points out 


That Mr. Bryan is quite as much “a sublime opportunist” as is Theodore 
Roosevelt. When he took upthe silver question there is reason for believing 
that it was not so much thathe was “ crazy” on this subject as that he thought 
he saw in it an issue with which to split the Republican party and win the 
Presidency. It was more a political miscalculation than a fanatical crusade. 

Upon the reasonable assumption that the world tour has taken some of the 
Radical Bourbonism out of Mr. Bryan—that he has learned something and 
forgotten much—he will have an influence in the next Presidential contest 
that neither party can afford to ignore. He has qualities of leadership which 
no other Democrat has yet revealed. He will say, as he has said, that the 
“conservative” Democrats, represented by Judge Parker and his backers, had 
their chance in 1904, and were worse beaten than he was. President 
Roosevelt has been, and is, inculcating by word and example certain 
principles and policies of Radicalism that a leader like Mr. Bryan can utilise 
to his own advantage against the Conservative Republican, who will without 
much doubt be the Republican candidate for President. Mr. Bryan may not 
seek nor get the nomination for President ; but his course since the election 
of 1904, coupled with Mr. Roosevelt’s powerful assistance, points to him as a 
potential factor in the next national campaign. 


Secretary Root’s efforts to avert the impending tariff war 
with Germany pointedly emphasises the weakness of the 
American system of government in the conduct of foreign 
relations. At the present time the American Government is 
placed in this anomalous position in regard to Germany: The 
executive branch of the Government, which is the only part of 
the Government with which Germany enjoys relations, is in 
favour of a reciprocity treaty, and the Secretary of State, the 
only official with whom the German Government can transact 
business, has given the German ambassador repeated assurances 
of his desire to see a reciprocity treaty negotiated. But the 
Senate, a co-ordinate branch of the Government, does not agree 
with the Secretary of State, who is therefore powerless to carry 
out his policy ; and it is not permissible for the German ambas- 
sador to deal with the Senate. In any other civilised Govern- 
ment the responsible head of that Government would either be 
able to execute his policy or admit himse!f defeated and resign. 
No such system prevails in America. Although the President, 
the Secretary of State, and a majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress are of the same party, the influence of the President and 
the Secretary of State is ignored by their party associates in 
the Legislature, Neither the President nor the Secretary of 
State can resent this. The President cannot resign—that is, there 
is no constitutional inhibition or physical obstacle to prevent 
him from resigning, but no President would think of resigning 
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because Congress thwarted him ; and it is equally not to be 
conceived that a Secretary of State would retire from the 
Cabinet because his policy was not accepted by Congress, 
Every country having diplomatic relations with the United 
States is supposed to know the peculiarities of the American 
system of government. If the Secretary of State negotiates a 
treaty which the Senate declines to ratify, there can be no 
charge of bad faith, because the President cannot bind the 
Senate, although he is often put in an embarrassing position by 
the refusal of the Senate to accept his recommendation. 

Mr. Root has laboured with great intelligence and tact to 
try to induce the Senate to consent to the negotiation of a 
reciprocity treaty with Germany, but so far without success, and 
it is impossible to see how a costly commercial war can be 
averted when the new German tariff goes into effect next March. 
Mr. Root, wise enough to see beyond to-day, realises the danger 
that confronts the Republican party by its stubbornness in 
refusing to modify the tariff when it could be done with safety, 
but he cannot make Congress appreciate the danger. At the 
first sign of bad times there will go up a mighty clamour for 
tariff revision, but it will then be too late, and the Republicans 
will suffer for their shortsightedness. But for the present they 
are too well satisfied to think of the future; and they entertain 
such profound contempt for the Democrats that they believe 
that they run no risk in ignoring a strong and growing demand 
for tariff revision. 

American trade with Germany ranks next to that of the United 
Kingdom, both as to exports and imports. In the last fiscal 
year the United States exported goods to Germany valued at 
$194,000,000,and imported goods to thevalue of $118,000,000. 
Of the exports, the bulk consists of raw cotton, provisions, bread- 
stuffs, copper, mineral oils, tobacco, and cotton seed oil. Raw 
cotton is by far the largest single item of export, having amounted 
last year to $87,000,000 in value, or practically one half of 
the total. Lard exported to Germany last year was valued at 
$15,000,000 and copper at $14,000,000. Most of the imports 
from Germany are manufactures. It is interesting to note that 
nine-tenths of the toys imported into the United States are 
from Germany. 

Inasmuch as American exports to Germany are mainly raw 
materials, while go per cent. of the German imports are 
manufactures, the Republicans who oppose a reciprocity treaty 
say that Germany will be the heavier sufferer in any disturb- 
ance of trade relations, as while Germany has no monopoly 
of manufactures and the United States can buy manufactured 
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articles elsewhere, Germany must come to the United States 
for cotton and copper, and if she increases her tariff on these 
articles she will simply penalise her own manufacturers. 
Trying to convince themselves that this argument is sound, 
the Republicans are ready to bluff Germany, but Germany 
has shown no indications of not being ready to meet the 
bluff. For the first time the United States, which has put up 
the tariff bars against all the world, is now having the bars 
put up against herself, and naturally she does not like it. It 
will be interesting to watch the outcome. 


Secretary Root’s announced intention to go to Brazil next 
July as the senior United States delegate to the Pan-American 
Conference, marks the importance that is now attached in this 
country to the cultivation of more friendlyand intimate relations 
with the countries of Latin America. Differences of language and 
laws, a civilisation radically different between North and South 
America, have given rise to frequent misunderstandings between 
the peoples of the two countries, and have created barriers 
that have been for the injury of both. Secretary Root will 
endeavour to promote a good understanding, and also, which 
is the most delicate part of his mission, endeavour to remove 
the suspicion that now exists in the minds of so many Latin 
Americans, who constantly fear the encroachments of the 
United States. If it is possible Mr. Root will convince them 
that instead of fearing the United States they can regard the 
United States as their friend, in a measure their protector, and 
interested only in their well-being and advancement. What, 
of course, would please the President more than anything else 
would be the recognition and acknowledgment by the countries 
of Latin America of the Monroe Doctrine, which would carry 
with it the admission that while Latin America is outside the 
sphere of European colonisation, it must, in its dealings with 
Europe, observe the requirements of International law and 
observe its obligations as punctiliously as do the great nations. 
In a word, life and property must be regarded as sacred, and 
contracts, either between States and foreigners, or foreigners 
and natives, must not be violated or arbitrary measures resorted 
to. If this understanding is reached, even if it did not take 
the form of a binding convention or formal declaratory 
resolution, it would relieve the United States of much anxiety 
and responsibity in the enforcement and maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and it would simplify the work of the 
European Foreign Offices in their dealings with the countries 
of Latin America. A, MAURICE Low, 
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IN the spring of last year Mr. Walter Long became Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. He was at that time known 
as a man of courage, sense, and resolution, whose political 
actions were prompted by a lofty conception of public duty. 
His judicious and steady administration in Ireland has largely 
increased his reputation. He is now generally understood to 
possess in an eminent degree qualities essential to success in 
dealing with affairs of State, and all sorts and conditions of 
men look to him for guidance in the dark and tempestuous 
times at hand. 

A new chapter has been opened in the history of England. 
The period which really began with the expulsion of James II., 
and during which the government of the country has been 
carried on by one of two parties, each under aristocratic in- 
fluence, is past and gone. A power has arisen which, by the 
constitution of its nature, is bound to revolutionise the prin- 
ciples of our national life. Hitherto the cleavage between 
our political parties has been vertical, and depended mainly on 
divergency of view as to the methods by which the same ideals 
might be reached. This was one of the chief causes of the 
stability of our State. In foreign countries the cleavage is 
horizontal, and society is divided into an upper and a lower 
stratum, This has interfered with the orderly progress of Con- 
tinental nations, and is a constant source of anxiety to their 
statesmen. Cavour was deeply impressed with its danger when 
Socialism was much less menacing than now. The appearance 
of the Labour Party tends to create a similar state of things in 
this country, The number of its Parliamentary delegates is 
no criterion of its strength. Some hundred Liberal Members 
are under pledges to support its demands, and others cannot 
hope to retain their seats at another election without its favour. 

The Labour Party is the logical and portentous outcome of 
the existing franchise. It rests, therefore, unlike the extreme 
Radical or revolutionary movements of the last century, on a 
solid foundation. The General Election has revealed its 
excellent organisation, its financial resources are already 
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considerable and certain to increase, and its forward march will 
not be impeded by veneration for existing institutions or time- 
honoured traditions. It will pay little heed to considerations 
which seem weighty to constitutional lawyers and party polli- 
ticians, and it is certain at no distant period to become an 
object of terror and aversion to many who thoughtlessly wel- 
come its advent. 

It is surely hasty to assume that the success of Labour can- 
didates at the polls indicates any attachment to the doctrines 
of Liberalism on the part of the working classes in the great 
centres of industry. Those entitled to speak on their behalf 
assert that such is not the case. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Secretary of the Labour Representation Commitee, and Mr, 
Philip Snowden, President of the Independent Labour Party, 
are quite explicit on this point. Hudson, the railway guard, 
who polled nearly nineteen thousand votes at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne ; Macpherson, the steel-smelter, who headed the poll with 
over ten thousand votes at Preston ; Will Thorne, the Socialist 
gas-worker, who has been returned for South-west Ham by a 
majority of over five thousand, have expressed no sympathy 
whatever with any of the fundamental articles of the Liberal 
creed. Mr. George Bernard Shaw, when speaking at Burnley 
on behalf of Mr. Hyndman, who advocated a programme that 
the most extreme Continental revolutionist would have ac- 
cepted, declared amidst enthusiastic cheers that he was “a Pro- 
tectionist right down to his boots.” All the Labour candidates 
pledged themselves to hold aloof from the Liberal Party, and 
their ultimate attitude to Liberalism is not a matter of doubt to 
any one who has followed the trend of Socialist opinion either 
in England or abroad. 

The connection, however, of the Labour group in the House 
of Commons with the Irish Members is. a matter of more 
immediate interest. It must be remembered that the Irish 
vote has contributed to the Labour triumph in many con- 
stituencies, and that for the present, at least, Labour Members 
will act generally with the Irish Separatist Party in the House 
of Commons. That Party is bound to demand at once sub- 
stantial guarantees from the Ministers of the Crown that they 
intend to satisfy the hopes they have excited in Ireland by their 
adherence in the past to the principle of Home Rule. Weare, 
therefore, likely when Parliament meets to have an interesting 
and instructive debate on an Irish amendment to the Address. 
The division which will follow will indicate the attitude not 
merely of the Labour Party towards the Irish question, but also 
that of new Liberal and Radical Members whose majorities have 
been swelled by the Irish and Socialist vote. This is one 
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reason why the presence of Mr, Long in Parliament is a matter 
of pressing importance. 

Members who owe their seats to their disavowal of Home 
Rule may favour a scheme for establishing a Central Elected or 
Partially Elected Board in Dublin, with limited administrative 
and legislative powers. I cannot think that any statesman will 
seriously countenance such a plan. The Minister who did so 
would resemble the mountebank who offered pills against the 
earthquake. It is idle to imagine that Irish Nationalists 
could accept it as a settlement of their demand. They could 
only do so on the ground that it gave them a position of 
vantage in their struggle for the disruption of the Kingdom. 
There is no other argument that would commend it them. It 
is idle to contend that it is a development of the Local Govern- 
ment Act. I have the greatest difficulty in understanding how 
any educated man can fail to see the essential difference between 
a Central Legislative Assembly in Dublin, and Boards charged 
with Local Administration. Iam far from saying that the Irish 
Local Government Act of 1898 was a wise or prudent measure. 
It was at the time not demanded by any strong body of Irish 
Opinion, and it was an expression of that fatal policy of 
governing Ireland without reference to the views of Unionists, 
and of the fatuous notion that the cause of the Union could be 
strengthened by sacrificing Unionist interests and weakening 
Unionist forces. There is, however, all the difference in the 
world between conferring powers, however great, on local 
authorities and giving powers, however limited, to a Central 
Board elected by a very widely extended franchise. The latter, 
being chosen by the whole country, would have within it a force 
which local bodies do not possess to obtain enlargement of its 
powers, Its establishment must lead to what the Prime Minister 
described in Stirling as “the larger policy.” For this reason it 
might be accepted as an instalment of Home Rule. A man 
universally considered as the ablest member of the Irish Party 
told a friend of mine some few years since that he would welcome 
the establishment of a Board in Dublin elected by the Nation, 
even if its powers were confined to regulating the sweeping of 
streets. He argued rightly that it would establish the principle 
of National government which, if conceded, would lead 
ultimately to complete independence. Before, however, this 
goal was reached, disorder would spread, and great suffering 
would be inflicted by feeble and spasmodic attempts to 
methodise confusion, Another plan which finds favour in 
some quarters is to create a new Pale consisting of the counties 
round Belfast, to retain some positions on the coast for naval 
purposes, and abandon the rest of the island to its own devices. 
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This would be to recur to the state of things which existed in 
the days of King Henry VII., when the Anglo-Norman colony 
was reduced toa couple of counties round Dublin. It would 
be, if possible, more disastrous to the Loyalists of the South and 
West than separation. In the latter event there might be civil 
war, That would also be a solution, as Royer-Collard said 
during the French Restoration to his Liberal Royalist 
colleagues whose political extinction was threatened. If 
the connection between Great Britain and Ireland is to be 
reconsidered, reason and sound policy demand that the 
question should be boldly faced. I cannot but think in that 
case that all clear and unprejudiced minds will arrive at the 
conclusion that the choice lies between the maintenance of 
the existing legislative Union and its complete dissolution. This 
truth will be revealed with ever-increasing clearness as the 
question is more carefully studied. 

In politics the issues are almost always very simple, States- 
men fail to see them because they are dominated by their own 
prejudices and passions. Those who have to deal with the 
Irish question, if they look at it with a steady eye, will have no 
difficulty in understanding the issues to be determined. This 
was the reason why the reputation of Mr. John Morley did not 
suffer by his administration in Ireland. I neither agreed with 
his politics nor approved of many of his acts, but he was 
thoroughly consistent. He listened to the views of his political 
friends, governed Ireland as far as possible, and disposed of 
patronage, in accordance with their wishes, but he was by no 
means subservient to them, and I could give instances to show 
how, when serious public interests were at stake, he declined 
to yield to the pressure of prejudiced partisans. A similar 
course was followed by Mr. Walter Long. 

I have known almost all the Irish Secretaries since the days 
of my boyhood, when Mr. Henry Arthur Herbert, of Muckross, 
filled that post in Lord Palmerston’s first administration. With 
some of them I have been very intimately acquainted, and 
some were close personal friends. During these fifty years 
there have only been three Chief Secretaries connected with 
Ireland by property or family tradition. These were Lord 
Mayo, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, and Lord Hartington, the 
present Duke of Devonshire. The two first mentioned repre- 
sented Irish constituencies, and were, therefore, forced to some 
extent to study carefully the trend of Irish opinion and the 
nature of Irish requirements. Lord Mayo alone, however, 
took active and steady part in local affairs, shared the daily 
life of his countrymen, and joined in and directed their sports 
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and pastimes. Some of the others were men of great ability and 
integrity of purpose. They were, however, entirely ignorant of 
Ireland, but were, nevertheless, profoundly convinced that 
they knew a great deal more about the country than persons 
belonging to families bound up with its history, or men 
engaged in business, or experienced officials or professional 
men who had spent their lives dealing with Irish problems. 
In this respect, Mr, Walter Long was a striking contrast to 
pretentious predecessors, He was not a prey to overweening 
vanity, and did not suffer from self-delusion. He did not 
imagine that he possessed a magic wand which would enable 
him to conjure away from Ireland the various spirits of 
disorder. He brought his clear, masculine intelligence to 
bear upon the actual situation with which he had to deal, 
with the result that none of his predecessors, with the single 
exception, perhaps, of Lord Mayo, enjoyed to an equal extent 
the confidence and regard of his political friends, and the 
respect of some of the keenest of his opponents. 

When he became Chief Secretary he found Irish administra- 
tion in a deplorable condition. He brushed aside from his 
consideration irrelevant matter which overlaid the issues with 
which he had to deal. He went straight to the root of every 
question brought before him, made himself acquainted with 
every detail of administration, saw every paper, and was, in 
fact as well as in law, responsible for the government of the 
country, His power and capacity for work produced at once 
a striking effect. He had already served the State for many 
years in British departments. When he went to Ireland he 
took with him the same traditions and was guided by the 
same principles which shaped his conduct in his English 
official life. This was specially valuable in regard to the Irish 
Local Government Board. His policy was straightforward, 
strong, and simple. When Demosthenes was asked his opinion 
as to the chief qualification for an orator, he replied, “ Delivery.” 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, commenting on this reply, 
stated that, in his view, the highest qualification for an English 
statesman was “ Intelligibility.” In oratory, the most eloquent 
words and wisest counsels are of little avail if they are not 
impressed with voice and manner upon the audience, and 
integrity and public spirit will never command confidence 
if the statesman who possesses them follows a devious path 
or takes a course difficult to explain. This is true all the 
world over, and in Ireland perhaps more than in other 
countries. Mr, Long was always intelligible, and this quality, 
joined to the virility of his character, secured confidence. 
We all of us remember the passage from Sir John Davis’s 
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report on the state of Ireland, in the reign of James I., where 
he insists that no people in the world appreciate straight- 
forwardness and justice so keenly as the Irish. The official 
career of Mr. Long in Ireland is an excellent illustration of 
the truth of that saying. When addressing the great meeting 
held in Dublin on January 3, and describing his administra- 
tion, he was able to say, before an audience who knew it was 
true, that during the time he was Chief Secretary he “ feared 
no man and favoured no man.” He desired that every detail 
of his Irish administration might be published on the house- 
tops of Dublin and minutely criticised in every town and 
village in Great Britain. It is not every Governor of Ireland, 
in my time, who could make that statement with truth. But 
Mr. Long never stooped to underhand methods, His course 
was always open and straight. 

That course has not always been followed by his prede- 
sors, and whenever it has been deviated from failure has been 
the result. The policy of employing the forces of sedition to 
put an end to disorder in Ireland is, at least, as old as the days 
of King Henry VII. Before the outbreak of the Wars of the 
Roses the Duke of York went over to Ireland and won a large 
measure of popularity. When he returned to England he left 
behind him in Ireland a party attached to the cause of the 
White Rose. After Bosworth, the Anglo-Norman colony re- 
mained hostile to the Red Rose, and this induced King Henry 
VII. to endeavour to govern Ireland through the Irish chiefs. 
The Earl of Kildare, the head of the Geraldines, was in 
England, where he won the confidence of the simple-minded 
by artful ways and plausible talk. King Henry was told that 
all Ireland could not govern the Earl of Kildare, to which he 
replied, “‘ Then the Earl of Kildare shall govern all Ireland.” 
This was very similar to the course followed by Gladstone, at 
the time of the Kilmainham Treaty. Kildare was sent to 
Ireland as Lord Deputy, and harried the lands of his enemies 
on pretence of doing service to the Crown. But the attempt 
to employ a representative of disorder to establish orderly 
government completely failed. Even the Geraldines were not 
won over to the cause of the Crown, ‘Silken Thomas,” the 
grandson of Lord Kildare, raised a rebellion, which ended in 
his execution and that of his five uncles, and closed for a time 
the experiment of governing Ireland with the help of Irish rebels. 

The idea was revived again during the reign of King Charles 
I.; but the weakness and duplicity which found expression 
in the policy of Glamorgan ended in disaster, The same 
policy, represented in a later generation, in the days of James 
IIl., by the Duke of Tyrconnel, was a still more ignoble 
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failure. When William IV. was King Whig statesmen made an 
alliance with O’Connell. It was called the Lichfield House 
Compact. It was the old idea of bribing and cajoling Irish 
disaffection. It resulted in discredit to the Whigs, who 
were “fool’d, discarded, and shook of” by him for whom 
they underwent the shame. The Kilmainham Treaty, or the 
“Union of Hearts” in the days of Victoria, were not more 
successful. Wild attempts to reconcile the irreconcilable, or 
to improve the condition of a country by legislation resting on 
abstract principles without heed to practical consequences, can 
no more succeed in Ireland than anywhere else in the world. 
On a wild December day in 1868 Mr. Gladstone was in 
his park at Hawarden with a friend of mine, when he received 
a message from the Queen commanding his attendance. He 
expected the summons and knew why he was commanded to 
appear in the Presence. A General Election had taken place, 
and it was manifest that the Government, of which Mr. 
Disraeli was the head, could not continue in office. The order 
of the Queen indicated that Mr. Gladstone would be charged 
with the duty of forming an administration. He spoke to 
my friend very openly about the situation, and showed that 
he was possessed with an honest, unselfish, patriotic idea to 
“settle” the Irish question and win the hearty allegiance of 
the Irish to all that is represented by the Crown.. What 
followed is well known. The first question that had to be 
dealt with was the Church. It was plain that the Eccle- 
siastical Settlement of Ireland could not be defended. All 
statesmen who had taken a broad view of the situation, from 
Mr. Pitt to Lord John Russell, were, however, of opinion that 
iconoclastic methods should not be employed, but that 
religious equality, which was the end in view, should be arrived 
at by raising the status of the Catholic and Presbyterian clergy. 
Mr. Gladstone did not follow this course, and declared for 
disestablishment and disendowment. As against the existing 
state of things, his case was overwhelmingly strong. The 
Tory Party had not the courage to support any scheme of 
concurrent endowment, such as would have commended itself 
to a statesman like Sir George Grey, who, I remember, during 
the debates on the Disestablishment Bill, made a last earnest 
appeal to the House of Commons to adopt that policy. The 
Church, at the time of its overthrow, was not unpopular in 
Ireland. It had been reforming itself with a large measure of 
success, and its clergy were generally on friendly terms with 
the people. Although it was impossible to defend its existence 
unless the condition of the Catholic and Presbyterian churches 
were greatly altered for the better, the policy that was followed 
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was unfortunate. It was selected with a view to pacify the 
rebellious rather than to meet the views of the loyal. Mr. 
Gladstone admitted that the Fenian movement largely influ- 
enced its adoption. It failed to conciliate the disloyal. Irish 
Nationalists who desired the severance of the connection 
between Great Britain and Ireland were not in the least 
affected by the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Church. On the other hand, this Act deeply wounded many 
who had no wish to maintain the existing state of things, and 
it undoubtedly shook the foundations of the Legislative Union. 

Immediately after the passage of the Church Act a move- 
ment was begun in Ireland which aimed at an amendment of 
the Act of Union. After a few years it fell under the direction 
of men who were the heirs of Wolfe Tone’s United Irishmen, 
and of the section of the men of 1848 represented by John 
Mitchell and John Finton Lalor. By combining the cause of 
disruption of the kingdom with agrarian revolution they made 
the movement popular in the homes of peasantry who, in 1867, 
had looked with apprehension at the Fenian insurrection, Its 
main object became the severance of the connection between 
Ireland and Great Britain, and during the eighties of the last 
century it worked steadily towards this end by promoting 
disorder. 

In May 1885, the Government of Mr. Gladstone had to face 
a pressing Irish difficulty. The Crimes Act, which had been 
carried through the House of Commons in 1882, would expire 
in August. Lord Spencer, who was then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, insisted on its renewal, but it was rumoured that there 
were serious difficulties in the way. Members of the Liberal 
Party, attached to the Legislative Union, or connected with 
Ireland by property or birth, or who had friends or relations in 
that part of the kingdom, became uneasy. In Ireland itself, those 
best acquainted with the condition of the country were 
seriously alarmed. 

About this time, Mr. Courtenay Boyle, who was then private 
secretary to Lord Spencer, invited to his own house, with the 
approval of his chief, a number of leading men from various 
parts of Ireland, to discuss the situation. Some thirty or forty 
gentlemen responded. It was the last meeting of the old Irish 
Liberal Party which had come into existence after the Reform 
Bill of 1832 and which, in spite of many shortcomings, had 
rendered great services to the country. I had, I confess, the 
feeling at the time that I was attending a political funeral. A 
very important member of the commercial community in the 
north of Ireland asked one known to be closely connected 
with the Government, how far, in his opinion, the Ministry 
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were prepared to go in the direction of Home Rule. The 
question was embarrassing, but the impression left upon all 
present was that Lord Spencer was a firm upholder of the 
Union as it stood. 

A short time afterwards, early in June, Mr, Gladstone’s 
Government was overthrown and Lord Salisbury formed his 
first Administration. Lord Carnarvon became Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and explained the policy which the new Govern- 
ment proposed to follow in Ireland, in the House of Lords 
one beautiful evening in July. The House was crowded 
to excess. Lord Carnarvon, in the course of his speech, as 
rewarkable for elegance of language as for poverty of thought 
indicated, as I and every one else present understood him, that 
in his opinion the true solution for terminating the secular feud 
between England and Ireland was the adoption of a policy of 
Home Rule. The next morning I had a conversation with 
Lord Spencer, He evidently thought that, in consequence of 
what had taken place, it was no longer possible to maintain in 
its integrity the Legislative Union, and from that moment 
gradually separated himself from his Irish friends. The Tory 
policy, on the other hand, of conciliating disaffection proved, 
as usual, a disastrous failure. During the autumn disorder 
spread throughout Ireland, and when Parliament met the 
Government found it necessary to ask for exceptional powers to 
deal with the revolutionary movement. The consequent breach 
between the Ministers and the Irish members enabled Mr. 
Gladstone to defeat the Government. On January 28 Lord 
Salisbury resigned, and on February 6, 1886, Mr. Gladstone 
became Prime Minister for the third time. He proceeded to intro- 
duce a Home Rule Bill, which, however, was rejected by 
the House of;Commons in June, From that time till this 
General Election, the Unionist Party have been almost con- 
tinuously in office. They have been a great power in the 
country, but it cannot be said that their administration in 
Ireland has been always happy. 

The first Irish Chief Secretary of the Unionist Party was 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach. He was confronted with an 
organised movement called the Plan of Campaign, formed for 
the purpose of hindering the payment of rents fixed in Court. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, instead of simply maintaining the 
law, endeavoured by paltry shifts to circumvent it. He took 
upon himself, as much as he dared, to decide in what cases the 
armed forces of the Crown should be at the disposal of the 
Sheriff to enforce the decrees of the Queen’s Courts. The 
result was, of course, to encourage disorder, and the country 
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was in a state bordering on anarchy, when, in consequence of 
his resignation, Mr, A. J. Balfour succeeded him, and, after a 
long and bitter struggle, order was restored. Mr. Balfour left 
Ireland to lead the House of Commons, on the death of Mr. 
W. H. Smith, and was succeeded by Mr, Jackson, now Lord 
Allerton, who, however, was only in office for a few months 
when the Government resigned in August 1892. 

In July 1895 Lord Salisbury again became Prime Minister, 
and Mr. Gerald Balfour, and after him Mr. George Wyndham, 
were Chief Secretaries in Ireland. Some measures which they 
passed, though perhaps not bearing the mark of wisdom, must 
be far-reaching in result. The Local Government Act of 1898 
and the Land Acts must bring about as complete a change in 
the political and social life in Ireland as the most radical trans- 
formation in any other country of which history makes mention, 
and Parliament has pledged the credit of the State to an enor- 
mous extent in order to promote this revolution. Ireland 
temains, nevertheless, thoroughly disaffected. As to the 
correctness of this statement most Irishmen, whether Unionists 
or Nationalists, would agree. 

Three hundred years have passed away since Edmund 
Spenser wrote on the state of Ireland. We all remember the 
remarks made by one of his speakers that it seems the fatal 
destiny of that land that no purposes whatsoever, made for 
good, will prosper. What was true of the various plans made 
for the benefit of Ireland in the days of Elizabeth, is equally 
true of well-intentioned schemes devised for the same purpose 
in our own time. When they have been formed with reference 
to the needs of the country, and not to bribe the disaffected, 
their failure has been owing to the one great fact which domi- 
nates all Irish history. This is the paralysis of the State. 
Wise measures for Ireland are framed, become laws and are 
promulgated ; they are invariably carried out with feebleness 
and never with consistency. The executive authority imagines 
they can be made to work smoothly by petty intrigue. The 
result is always failure. Let any one compare the history of 
the policy represented by the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland and 
the expression of that identical policy as regards the University 
of Strassbourg and its work in Alsace, and he will at once 
perceive the different results produced by the steady action of 
the State in Germany and by the feebleness, indifference, and 
intrigue which has characterised the action of the executive 
Government of Ireland as regards University education. 

Most British statesmen seem to imagine that wide national 
disaffection, such as exists in Ireland, is the outcome of 
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accident. They seem not to realise that it is the result of 
causes which are links in a chain reaching far into the past. 
It originated in distant times. It has been aggravated by bad 
commercial legislation and can only be cured by the action 
of time. No spasmodic effort will enable a statesman to 
reach the far-off goal of the pacification of Ireland. It was 
forgetfulness of this truth that clouded the last days of Mr. 
Wyndham’s administration. In the beginning of 1903 a 
scheme was drawn up by his direction for the reduction of 
the constabulary. It was prepared some months before the 
passing of the Land Act, on the assumption, apparently, that 
the Land Act, not yet passed, would immediately pacify the 
country. It was an attempt to take the second step before the 
first, and an excellent example of the policy at which Frederick 
the Great delighted to sneer. It was gaily assumed that 
when the Land Bill became Law the Government would be 
assisted by all classes in giving effect to its provisions, When 
I heard of this calculation I could only, as Gibbon would say, 
sigh and smile at such an amiable delusion. The Bill had 
hardly passed before considerable obstruction was offered to its 
free working, and organised attempts made to undermine the 
voluntary basis on which it rested. Tenants were often told 
to make offers for the purchase of their holdings which it was 
known could not be accepted. These offers were enforced by 
threats, malicious injuries, and general intimidation. The reduc- 
tion of the police force greatly assisted this incipient terrorism. 

The consequence was, that when Mr. Long took up the 
government of Ireland, he had to contend with unusual diffi- 
culty. Over large districts of Munster and Connaught organised 
intimidation was rampant. Individual liberty hardly existed ; 
the action of the police had been paralysed by orders which 
made it almost impossible for them to discover sources of 
organised crime, Mr. Longset to work to restore the efficiency 
of the police, and he put a stop at once to the missions which 
were sent by the Executive Government to treat with the local 
organisers of outrage and intimidation, and the prophets of 
cheap sedition. By the very simple method of administering 
his office on much the same lines as such an office is adminis- 
tered in every civilised country under the sun, he restored 
order in a very short time. Men were able to pursue their 
various callings without let or hindrance, and in many parts 
of the country persons who warmly sympathised with the 
political cause associated with the Irish Nationalists, but who 
had no sympathy with crime or disorder, are loud in their 
praises of his honest administration. 
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It is not alone for his services in the maintenance of order 
that Mr. Long is entitled to the gratitude and respect of his 
Party. During his term of office, he made himself, as I have 
already stated, personally acquainted with the needs of the 
country, and took an active and steady part in the work of the 
Local Government Board, greatly to its advantage. He 
brought to this task riper experience and more detailed know- 
ledge than any of his predecessors that Ican remember. No 
one acquainted with Irish primary education will undervalue his 
work in arranging thatin future junior assistant mistresses will 
be allowed in all schools with an average attendance of thirty-five 
to fifty. If he had remained in office a short time longer he 
would have carried out on reasonable and workable lines the 
co-ordination of the various departments in Ireland which 
deal with education. This lies at the root of the healthy 
intellectual development of that country, and one of the last 
acts of Mr. Long was to persuade the Intermediate, Primary, 
and Technical Boards to choose representatives to meet in 
consultation and to draw up a scheme by which they could 
render assistance to each other in their different spheres, and 
by working together develop a broader, more enlightened, 
and more efficient administration of the educational resources 
of Ireland. 

The official career of Mr. Long has been interrupted for a 
while. For how long he may be excluded from office is a 
secret of the future. Nothing, however, seems more certain 
than that, if health and strength remain, he is destined 
to fill some of the highest offices of §tate. The methods he 
employed in the Government of Ireland, the absence of in- 
trigue and deviousness which characterised his administra- 
tion, will, if they study their own reputation and the good of 
the country, be followed by his successors in Ireland, no matter 
what the aims of their policy may be. He grasped, as few of 
his predecessors did, two great lessons of Irish history. One 
is that those charged with the administration, while adhering 
to their own policy and consulting their political friends, 
must neither fear nor favour any man or any interest, but must 
rule with justice and resolution. The other is that any effort 
to govern by intrigue or flattery, or by endeavouring to cajole 
the forces of sedition to maintain order, is doomed to failure. 
Such attempts have been made over and over again in Ireland, 
and have invariably ended in disaster, and often in disgrace. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, 


NEW ZEALAND AND BRITISH 
FOOTBALL 


Now that the New Zealand Representative Football Team has 
left our shores, it is time to turn round and consider their 
tour in the United Kingdom in all its aspects, and also its 
possible influence upon the Rugby game in the British Isles. 
I witnessed nineteen of their thirty-two matches, among 
them both Scottish and both Irish engagements, so that I have 
seen something to go upon. 

For several seasons prior to the present one, English Rugby 
football has occupied rather a lowly position in the football 
of nations. So far as the man in the street is concerned, the 
latter consisted of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
He had heard vaguely of the growth of the game in New 
Zealand, and had a dim recollection of the Maori team of 
1888-89. This he had regarded rather with levity, although 
the Maoris very often showed they could play first-class 
football. Then when a team composed of English, Welsh, 
Scottish, and Irish players went out to Australia two summers 
ago under the captaincy of D. R. Bedell-Sivright, and, going 
on to New Zealand, won one and lost three games, it became 
evident that there were better players in that Colony than 
had hitherto been thought to be the case. That is, if any- 
body had ever given the matter serious thought. So the 
announcement that a team of Rugby players would tour in 
the United Kingdom during the first half of this season did 
not cause followers of the game to do much more than raise 
their eyebrows, ejaculate “Oh!” in a half-interested sort of 
way and dismiss the: subject from their minds with just a 
passing remark of gratitude that this season at all events 
there would be an additional attraction, The Rugby world 
was in that frame of mind when the team landed at Plymouth 
in mid-September to begin on the 16th of that month against 
Devon at Exeter its exceedingly arduous tour of thirty-two 
matches in fifteen weeks. 
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Before discussing the state of British Rugby football at the 
end of last season, it will be well to outline here the various 
moves made during the negotiations which resulted in the 
tour becoming a fact. Mr. C. Wray Palliser was the chief 
mover. When the New Zealand Rugby Union first requested 
Mr. Palliser to endeavour to persuade the English Rugby 
Union to accept a visit from a team from New Zealand, some 
of the provinces, all of whom have now joined the N.Z.R.U., 
had not then joined the parent body in New Zealand. It 
followed, therefore, that if the English Rugby Union had 
consented to the visit at that time, the team would not have 
been representative of the whole Colony. So the tour 
would have lost weight and prestige. Otago was then the 
province which had not joined the New Zealand Rugby 
Union, but upon Otago fa'ling into line with the other 
provinces a couple of years later the N.Z.R.U. had gathered 
all the sheep into its fold. In 1903 the New Zealand Rugby 
Union again approached Mr. Palliser, and on that gentleman 
hearing from Mr. G. Rowland Hill that it was then too late to 
arrange for the season 1904-05, and advising the N.Z.R.U. to 
postpone the visit to 1905-06, this was done. So much for 
the arrangements leading up to the decision to make the tour. 
The arrangement of the programme was left with the English 
Rugby Union, Although Wales and Ireland readily agreed 
to give matches, Scotland, I believe, at first refused to arrange 
dates. The difficulty, whatever it was, was overcome, and a 
date fixed for a match in Edinburgh and one in Glasgow. 
The former was not looked upon as an International engage- 
ment by the Scottish Rugby Union, for no good reason that 
I have yet read or heard, and “caps” were not awarded to 
the Scottish fifteen. As a straw shows the direction of the 
wind, so does the decision to allot the whole takings at the 
“gate” of the match at Edinburgh by the Scottish Rugby 
Union to the New Zealanders, tend to show that the coming 
team was regarded in Scotland as rather small beer. To be 
consistent the S.R.U. is going to give the South African team 
next season the gross gate, less match expenses also. 

I now come to the state of the game at the end of 1904-05 
season—z.e., just prior to the arrival of the New Zealanders, 
who landed before the present season had really commenced. 
Wales won the International Championship last season with 
Ireland a very good second to Scotland’s third, and England 
again last. Although Wales possesses without shadow of doubt 
the best players in the British Isles, it was only the splendid 
defensive play of that great centre three-quarter, E. Gwyn 
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Nicholls, at Swansea in the Irish match that gave Wales the 
championship. Ireland had easily proved superior to England 
and Scotland, and but for Gwyn Nicholls’ soundness, his great 
defence and “ spoiling” of Basil Maclear, Wales must have been 
beaten. So that there was little in it as between the first and 
second in the International Tournament last year, nor was there 
a very marked superiority of Scotland over England. Irish 
characteristic dash and go made up for their acknowledged 
lack of slimness and finesse when compared with the more 
artful Welshmen, and it was precisely in artfulness that Wales 
managed to win after Nicholls had kept the most dangerous of 
his opponents quiet. One Welsh try was scored through the 
art of a half-back feinting to pass several times, all the while 
getting nearer and nearer the Irish line until near enough to 
make the final irresistible dash, while the Irish backs were 
all the time watching for the pass that never came. Another 
Welsh try was the result of a reverse pass by R. M. Owen to 
the opposite quarter from that to which he was running. Again, 
artfulness alone beat the defence. All four Unions played teams 
of fifteen men disposed in the same formation, viz., one full 
back, four three-quarter backs, two half-backs and eight for- 
wards. This, the Welsh game as it is known, had been the 
usual formation since the early nineties, when the other three 
Unions played into the hands of the cute Welshmen by adopt- 
ing their formation for no apparent reason. The other three 
Unions, England particularly, have suffered ever since. In pre- 
four-threequarter days Wales as often as not had the worst of 
it in international matches. Her eight forwards were nearly 
always beaten by the opposing nine, and only when the game 
was close upon her opponent’s line and there was less room to 
retrieve an initial mistake, was it deemed really necessary to 
take a man out of the pack to balance the extra Welsh back. 
At the same time Wales set about strengthening her forwards 
by the introduction of the miner element into the pack, a move 
which, while undoubtedly good from a Welsh point of view, 
has proved of questionable good to the game as a whole. 

At this period—the adoption of the fourth threequarter—the 
two words ‘‘ Combination” and “ Pass” were burnt into the 
brain of the would-be international, and from that moment the 
standard of English football began steadily to decline. Scotch 
and Irishmen, though adopting the fourth threequarter, were 
more conservative and adhered to their own traditions more 
closely than English Rugby men did. The Scot still continued 
to tackle low and to practise footwork, the Irishmen to be 
always in the thick of every mé/ée, and with the ball wherever 
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itwent. In England the word was passed along that combina- 
tion—good though it then was, and quite good enough to beat 
Wales with—would be vastly improved if our backs passed 
more like the Welshmen did. So, every threequarter when he 
got the ball began to think first of finding some one to pass to, 
and not of making ground, He, therefore, got into the habit of 
running across the field to be nearer his partner, and therefore 
more sure that when he passed the ball would reach a friend 
and notafoe. As attacking threequarters stand in échelon, 
slanting backwards towards their own goal-line, this habit 
gradually led up the present state of affairs, when a bout 
of passing by English threequarters usually finds touch on 
the opposite side of the ground and often many yards nearer 
their own goal-line. An advantage gained by the enemy with- 
out his having had to lay hands on a player. This craze 
for combination at all costs bad another bad result, viz., the 
ignoring of the forward, and good attacking play on his part. 
There are to-day scarcely half a dozen forwards in England 
who know the elementary rules of attack. We have not one 
player of anything approaching the standard of S. M. J. Woods 
or F. Evershed. We have not a single forward-threequarter. 
We have not more than one or two who dare risk a high punt 
and follow up, or a pass out, from the line out, to one of his 
threequarters. It is not the fault of the players, It is the 
system that is alone to blame. The Welsh threequarters them- 
selves never play the four-threequarter game as laid down by 
its earliest exponents, so how can their misguided imitators be 
expected to play it properly? Our players are still striving 
energetically at the game of kicking against the pricks. The 
four-threequarter game was initiated in this country in 1892. 
No line of four threequarters in the country can play it to-day 
after nearly fourteen years of study. Thus it may easily be 
understood that the time could scarcely have been riper for the 
landing in this country of a highly trained body of players of 
exceptional individual ability. When one looks back on the 
state of affairs obtaining when the first New Zealand Repre- 
sentative Football Team landed, one is inclined to wonder that 
their tour was not a more: successful affair than it actually 
proved. 

The team played its first match on September 16, following 
so closely on the heels of the cricket season that that date was 
the third day of Champion County v. the Rest at the Oval. 
This prevented several critics from journeying to Exeter to see 
the new arrivals score nine goals and four tries, or fifty-five 
points, to a dropped goal against Devon. We are accustomed 
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to scores of sixteen or twenty points on occasions in inter- 
county football, but this mammoth score in a manner took 
away our breath. It certainly focused the public attention 
upon the Colonials at once. I went down to see them play 
their second match a few days later, at Camborne against 
Cornwall. Before they had played ten minutes I knew it 
would take the best team in the United Kingdom to beat them, 
and wrote in the Evening Standard and St. James’ Gazette next 
day that I should not be surprised to see them return unbeaten. 
If asked what impressed me most about them I would say 
firstly their fielding, and second, the capacity of any of their 
players to do well in any position. Such sure-handedness as 
theirs has never been seen upon a football field. Their for- 
mation did not strike one at first as having anything to do with 
their success. On that point I shall have something to say 
further on, without, I hope, being too technical. Of their fine 
physique there was no doubt. They went on to the field, a 
thoroughly fit body of athletes, like so many pieces of cork on 
the surface of water, full of that light elasticity that betrays 
the capable athlete at a glance, When their full-back 
W. Jj. Wallace, five minutes after the start, joined in an 
attacking movement on the left wing, which would otherwise 
have spent itself in a kick into touch, and, taking a pass that 
would otherwise not have been given, scored the first try of 
the match, I saw that England was entertaining a most unusual 
visitor. When a forward seemed cornered he at once punted, 
and following up gained twenty yards. Every man on the side 
handled the ball as often as possible. The forwards, one and 
all, frequently threw to their backs from the line-out from‘touch. 
Here was the good old genuine English game of the eighties 
glorified with a vengeance. I have still to see a better form of 
the Rugby game than that. Added to all these methods, or I 
should say assisting them, were pace and initiative that are 
entirely lacking in current football. What was true of their 
display at Camborne was true of all their games while the 
players were fit. Naturally the strain of thirty-two games in 
fifteen weeks, the severest of that number and most of the 
travelling during the last third of the tour, told upon even such 
a grand selection of athletes. So that the New Zealand team 
which toured in Wales was nothing like the team that defeated 
Cornwall, or, to go much further intc the tour, scored five goals 
and three tries to nil against a strong Blackheath team, It is 
beyond all doubt that Wales were met when the team was at 
its weakest, 

Still the side retained its unbeaten certificate until the last 
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match but four of the tour, when on its grand record will be 
found one try to nil scored by Wales against them. I am not 
going over all that well-worn ground again beyond recording 
the facts that Wales thoroughly deserved their victory for the 
grand way in which they trained and worked for it, and, on the 
day, played for it. Also that the New Zealanders scored a try 
which was disallowed because the referee did not see the actual 
touch-down. Several of the Welsh team frankly admit that 
R.G. Deans did score a perfectly good try, and every sportsman 
heartily sympathises with the Colonials that in this vital 
matter—their unbeaten record was the very life of the team— 
the referee-luck, ever present in every game in varying quantity, 
should have gone against them. If it is any consolation to 
them to know that the majority will always regard them as an 
unbeaten team, it is theirs. Apart from their natural fatigue at 
the end of such a tour, they certainly had their work cut out 
in Welsh territory against the three chief Welsh clubs, and as 
between Welsh football and that of this semi-fagged team, it 
was a very close thing indeed. Their tour ended with the score 
830 points to 39 in favour of the tourists. Their line was 
crossed but seven times. They crossed their opponents’ lines 
205 times. They failed to score tries twice, v. Wales and v. 
Swansea, Their opponents failed to score twenty-three times 
in thirty-two matches. I ignore the match in Paris throughout 
this paper. 

That in brief was the result. What was their style? It 
was, in short, the perfection of all the elementary principles of 
the game. Apart from the working of their scrummage they 
eould not be termed a scientific team. And that splendid 
working was rendered possible owing to the formation adopted 
by their seven forwards. So good is their scrummage for- 
mation that, other things being equal, seven good forwards 
will always defeat eight good forwards. The numbers seven 
and nine are good for the formation of a pack. The number 
eight is bad. Seven forwards shaping into the scrummage in 
the two-three-two “ order” adopted by the New Zealanders 
have twelve shoulders used in pushing. Eight forwards also 
have only twelve pushing. There is then the chief advantage 
of all. The New Zealand formation accelerates quick heeling 
so that the backs may get the ball. Our formation three, two, 
three, retards heeling. The centre man of their second row 
standing with his feet apart, the ball, heeled by their front row 
of two, has a perfectly clear passage to the hands of their 
half-back. When our front row centre man heels, the ball has 
two or three more pairs of feet to pass than in their case, This 
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enabled them several times to get and heel the ball almost 
before our half-back knew it wasin the scrum, Certain critics 
seeing something uncanny in this hitherto unprecedented speed 
in heeling, openly accused the New Zealanders of using their 
hands to assist in sending the ball back to their half-back. In 
only one case have I heard any good evidence of this having 
been done, and that was in the Surrey match at Richmond. 
At the time I thought, and said as much, that Mr. W. Williams 
the referee was much too severe with the whistle. Since then I 
have heard there was good reason for some of the whistling 
which we onlookers did not at the time understand at all. 
Behind the scrum the Colonials played a wing forward, a 
half, two five-eighths, three three-quarters, and a full back. 
The wing forward was nothing more nor less than a half, and 
when obstructing his opponent half while he, the wing-forward, 
was in front of the ball, he ought to have been penalised for 
off-side play more than he was. Referees did this by fits and 
starts, nobody more so than Mr. Dallas in the Welsh match at 
Cardiff. The New Zealanders claim that so long as he has a 
hand on the scrummage he is a forward, and is no more off-side 
than the front row of the forwards who are still heads down 
while the ball is heeled are off-side. But this is preposterous 
from our point of view, and a ruling on the point is bound to 
come before the next team visits the Antipodes, or we receive 
another team from there. There are other matters calling for 
legislation and also instruction to referees, To give an instance. 
New Zealand referees hold that directly the ball has landed in 
the scrum past the foot of an outside forward the ball is “in” 
the scrum. The outside forward may therefore kick it out 
again with his inside foot when playing in New Zealand. Several 
times at Cardiff the Scottish referee, Mr. Dallas, whistled such 
a movement back. This doubtless was one reason why so 
many untrue, unfair, as well as unsportsmanlike accusations 
were made against Gallaher, the New Zealand captain and — 
wing-forward, by obviously biased critics after the Welsh 
match. According to their lights the New Zealanders were 
playing the game perfectly fairly, and I do not see why any 
particular move in their game, because it does not coincide 
with our views on the same subject, should necessarily be 
unfair, or even illegal, May not our methods perhaps be the 
illegal ones? Having seen a good deal of football in the four 
Unions I think, if it comes to a question as to which teams 
have the most illegal methods, the New Zealanders or those of 
the United Kingdom ? that it is a case of six of one to half a 
dozen of the other. The instance I give alonesuffices toshow that 
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if future tours are to be amicably carried out a mutual agree- 
ment is absolutely imperative. During this tour there were 
enough and to spare of accusations and insinuations against our 
visitors, some writers endeavouring in the strongest and bitterest 
terms to make them out by inference to be a successful side 
because of their unfair and illegal tactics. All this sort of 
thing is very discreditable, and makes unpleasant reading. It 
is particularly harmful to the lesser educated readers who form 
the greater majority of the masses who watch big football 
games. The Varsity man reads somewhere that Jones is an 
unfair player who habitually does this, that, or the other illegal 
act. This may prejudice the Varsity man’s mind against Jones, 
but on seeing Jones play the Varsity man will not jeer, boo, and 
hoot every move Jones makes, The collier who reads the 
same character-sketch will, on the other hand, crab Jones’ play 
in the most unsportsmanlike manner. Had Gallaher in the 
Welsh match been a real Bill Sikes armed with a life-preserver, 
with which he every now and then reminded Owen of his 
presence, he could not have received worse treatment than he 
did from the Cardiff crowd. Before the match, I overheard a 
man in the crowd, obviously of the miner or collier type, ask 
another : “ Wonder what will do with Gallaher?” He 
mentioned a Welsh forward’s name. ‘Hope he'll bash his 
brains out” was his friend’s cheery and immediate re- 
sponse. Now, members of a football crowd do not go into 
the football ground in such a mood simply owing to their 
perfervid patriotism. They have been educated up to 
such hostile feelings against an opponent, and the numerous 
tirades, not only in the Welsh press, against Gallaher 
which appeared after the Welsh match constituted, collectively 
and individually, just the worst possible sort of literature 
to disseminate on such an occasion. They were mostly 
immoderately worded and of an inflammatory nature. Had 
anything in the nature of mobbing or rowdyism occurred at 
any of the other games between the New Zealanders and 
Welsh clubs, the writers of the numerous attacks on the New 
Zealand captain would have been chiefly to blame. That no 
such open ebullition occurred I ascribe to the fact that only 
those whose business compels them to do so, read the remarks 
of such obviously biased writers, I should not allude to this 
matter were it not for the fact that the lessons of the New 
Zealanders’ tour on British football may, in a measure, be influ- 
enced by what was then written. 

Coming now directly to this matter of influence of the tour 
I find myself in rather a quandary. Camps of football 
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opinion and styles of play are so divided that one makes use 
of the word majority as I shall have to do with not a little 
difidence. On the face of it it is evident that a team, which 
can score 205 tries to 7 against all sorts of opponents, on all 
sorts of strange grounds, and under the disadvantage of 
incessant travelling, with its concomitant hanging about hotels 
—a disadvantage that outweighs in the long run all the 
advantages of playing together so often—must be able to 
teach its victims something. England and Ireland frankly 
admit they have something to learn; Scotland are not, I 
believe, quite so sure; while Wales, though not all the 
members of the Welsh fifteen, blinded by their success, and 
so unable to see the real reason why the Colonials did not 
easily beat their representative and their club teams, as on 
all form they should have done, admit no superiority on the 
part of their visitors. It is futile to impress upon Welshmen 
that the New Zealanders were nothing like so good when they 
practically drew with Wales as when they defeated each of 
the other three countries in turn, so that point need not be 
laboured. The majority of judges whose opinions are worth 
listening to are of opinion that ail players of Rugby football 
in the British Isles have something to learn from the New 
Zealanders. I do not dwell upon the lesson of physical 
fitness which they taught us, for I know well enough that, as 
a general rule, United Kingdom players, Welsh colliers alone 
excepted, cannot possibly be in the really good hard condition 
that these brawny athletes from that glorious climate over the 
seas are always in. Their avocations make for complete 
physical fitness, Our players, office-workers most of them, 
have no chance of competing on even terms in this particular 
respect. So it is beside the point, not to say unfair, to labour 
this point. Our players would be quite as fit if their lines 
were cast in similar places to those of the Colonials. Of that I 
am quite convinced, as all the keenness and spirit and physique 
and go is there justthesame. Both come of the same magnifi- 
cent blood which nothing can alter. Only one cannot flourish 
in fog and stuffy offices as well as the other that always breathes 
fresh air. 

Where, however, the game in these islands ought to be 
made to feel the influence of the Colonial visit is in the matter 
of (i.) formation, (ii.) versatility, (iii.) adaptability, and (iv.) 
general thoroughness. We should all forthwith adopt the 
New Zealand formation without the wing-forward, who should 
be turned into a genuine half-back. Their formation forward 
is undeniably excellent. Only, each forward should be trained 
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to be fit for any position in the pack. The New Zealanders 
always dawdled if their two front rankers were not ready to 
go down and our men were. This is unfair, and gives the 
quicker forming pack of the two a handicap it should not be 
saddled with. Several times referees ought to have awarded 
penalty kicks, under Rule IV., section 11, paragraph m, which 
empowers them to do so “if any player or team cause 
unnecessary loss of time.” This ruling was probably meant 
to meet cases of bootlaces frequently coming undone, or a 
player, or players, causing delays from imaginary hurt, which 
might conceivably happen when a side that was leading was 
becoming blown and hard pressed. It was certainly not 
formed to meet the case of a pack causing delay in forming, 
for such a thing was surely never contemplated in our hap- 
hazard game. With the reservation, then, that each forward 
should be trained to go down in the scrum on the first come 
first served principle, the New Zealand scrum formation is 
worthy of immediate adoption, because it is superior to ours 
in every possible way, The back formation, tending to a 
much more open display and to equal advantage in the matter 
of attack and defence over ours—as 205 tries to 7 conclusively 
proves—is also an improvement. Such a great figure in the 
Rugby world, and such a brainy and thoughtful player as 
E. Gwynn Nicholls, the Welsh captain, has already expressed 
his opinion that the eight backs formation is the best. Wales 
would not have had a chance with their invincible visitors had 
they not played an eighth back. So far they have not actually 
played three three-quarters, two five-eighths, one half, and a 
wing forward; but two half-backs, one “spoiling” extra half, 
and four three-quarters. Their “spoiling” half stands away 
from the scrum with one of the half-backs, and these two are, 
to all intents and purposes, the five-eighths of the New Zealand 
team. The taking of a man out of their scrum by the Welsh 
authorities was a tacit admission that their own formation they 
did not think was good enough to cope with that of the Colonials. 
So impressed were the Welshmen with the new formation that 
they adhered to it for their match against England on the 
13th of last month at Richmond. The Scotchmen played 
what they called the “ three-half” game at Inverleith, England 
threw out a “roving commissioner,” or rather played five 
three-quarters, advancing one of them to “ spoil,” and Ireland 
threw out a wing-forward to cope with the Colonial wing- 
forward. So that everywhere there was a feeling that our 
formation was inadequate in competition with that of the 
New Zealanders. A feeling which was fully justified by the 
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results, as also by the fact that with them there were always 
three lines in attack, the half-backs—treating the wing-forward 
as a half—the five-eighths, and the three-quarter line, while 
we had only two, our half-backs and three-quarters. More- 
over, their force is better disposed for both attack and defence 
than ours, having due regard for the width of the playing 
area. It was noteworthy how very seldom a Colonial three- 
quarter back was run into touch with the ball, and how 
constantly our wings or full back were confronted by two or 
more Colonials. This latter fact was, of course, partly due to 
their superior pace and tactics, but largely to the disposition 
of their forces. 

Versatility.—As A.J]. Gould the great Welsh centre truly 
remarked, each of their forwards was also a three-quarter if 
required, Wallace played full-back, wing, or centre three- 
quarter, or five-eighths with equal effect. Secling, the finest 
forward seen anywhere this season, scored some of his eight 
tries after runs of which a Welsh centre threequarter might 
have been proud. None of the forwards ever had the least 
hesitation in playing the punt and follow-up tactic, and several 
New Zealand tries were scored by backs who had received from 
a forward who had passed from the line-out. 'Welshmen alone 
utilise this method as much as it should be used. The forwards 
invariably joined in the attack actively, and not passively, or in 
the half-and-half fashion to which we are accustomed. 
Forwards passed with the accuracy of trained threequarters, 
and never looked out of place in a bout of passing. In fact 
unless the onlooker recognised the form and features of the 
runner he could often not tell whether it was a forward or a 
threequarter who scored. 

A daptability—The Colonials were seldom really cornered. 
They were ready for every emergency. They could punt in 
full stride—in this one respect they were much better than any 
players in these islands—and most of their backs could punt 
with either foot equally well, and over their shoulders or heads, 
They would, as a side, make much cleverer use of the circum- 
stance of a high wind than our players do, seldom if ever 
punting when playing against it, and keeping their opponents 
constantly on the defensive when with it at their own backs. 
They never passed for passing’s sake, but never hesitated to 
pass even on their own goal-line. At Cardiff within five 
minutes of the end of the club game, Deans received a 
pass when he was sianding underneath his own posts, 
jinked past the first Welshmen, and at once found touch 
beyond the twenty-five line. They dared and risked things 
no player in the United Kingdom would ever dream of 
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doing. They dared instantly, with no time to think 
of the consequeuces. They were accused of not stopping 
rushes in orthodox fashion. Some said it was fear, These 
did not ponder a moment to note that in true football there 
should be no need to fall on the ball, It is meant to be picked 
up, and not fallen on, and here the sure fielding of the 
Colonials stood them in rare siead. Their method of picking 
up off the very feet of the forwards, rushing in the loose, and 
at once passing to one side or the other, is unquestionably 
finer football than our method of falling on the ball. Their 
adaptability turns defence into attack promptly ; ours, as often 
as not, ends in a free kick to the attacking side. In New 
Zealand referees penalise players freely for falling on the ball, 
so the players grow naturally into the habit of handling and 
passing out. Consequently other players grow into the habit 
of expecting passes from their comrades in such difficulties. As 
the attacking forwards are generally in a bunch near the ball 
on such occasions, it follows that a pass out to either side, if 
properly handled, at once turns defence into attack. In the 
long line-outs from touch they often fisted the ball back to 
their three-quarters ; our forwards invariably wait to catch it 
first, thus losing a valuable second of time. Their backs 
incessantly practised quick starting. On dry grounds no 
player since A. R. Don Wauchope has got more quickly into 
his stride than Hunter, who scored thirty-nine tries, although 
he did not play in all thirty-two games. He scored five tries 
in each of the three matches, v. Northumberland, v. Oxford 
University, and v. Bedford, and four against the Hartlepools. 
General Thoroughness.—In this respect the influence of the 
tour, if our players are ready to use it, should make for a great 
deal of good to the game. Man for man, the Colonials did 
things much more thoroughly than we do. In the first place 
each player knew the game. He therefore knew what he had 
to do when he got the ball. Then he did what he had to do 
thoroughly. There were no half-and-haif measures, When it 
came to the most important matches their try-getters did not 
risk losing the ball by trying to get nearer the posts. The try 
sufficed. This, in a sense showed a lack of thoroughness, but 
it made no doubt that, when the line was crossed, the try 
should be recorded. If they heeled they heeled thoroughly, 
broke up instantly and were supporting their threequarter line 
in case the attack failed. Directly their opponents heeled each 
New Zealand forward who had been watching the ball—which 
our forwards do not do properly—broke away from the scrum 
automatically, Each recoguised instantly that for the moment 
there was no more work for him in the scrum, but plenty 
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elsewhere. So he got his head up as soon as he could, and 
sprinted—as opposed to strolled, as most of our players do— 
to the quarter where danger threatened. When they tackled, 
the man they tackled never got free with the ball. Generally two 
or three Colonials had him in their clutches, just to make sure. At 
times their zeal and vigour—the jeu de mots is unintentional and 
very harmless—caused them to floor an opponent who had 
succeeded admirably in his haste to rid himself of the ball, but 
in this respect they sinned no more on the whole than our 
players do. Indeed, as regards rough play, no bones of any 
opponent of the Colonials were broken, and very rarely indeed 
did one of our men have to retire temporarily or permanently 
during a game. They, on the other hand, lost O’Sullivan with 
a broken collar-bone in their last match but one. In the nine- 
teen matches I witnessed I saw no rough play in which the home 
players were not as much to blame as—in one or two cases 
more than—the New Zealanders. Thoroughness marked their 
arrangements off the field. They shunned hospitality in order 
to be genuinely fit for the work in hand. Their football kit 
was of the best, and I do not remember to have seen a New 
Zealander delay any match on account of a_ broken or badly 
tied bootlace. A small matter, but this ““Ready! aye Ready!” 
bearing of our visitors was not the least attractive feature of as 
fine a body of athletes as one could wish to see. 

In conclusion, the opinion is on al] sides expressed that the 
tour has done the Rugby game a vast deal of good. Personally 
I do not see how this can be recorded yet as a fact. The wish 
is probably father to the thought, for numbers of us wish the 
grand old game all the good in the world, and hope, and believe, 
the tour will result in good. I have not yet seen any play that 
could be regarded as even a feeble imitation of that of the New 
Zealanders. Indeed, quite recently, I saw one of the best 
inetropolitan fifteens making less use of a gale of wind at their 
backs than the boys in the fourth fifteen of a public school 
would have done. It may be said that it should not need the 
example of the New Zealanders to make a team utilise the 
wind properly, but, considering the recent expositions of 
thoroughness in play that the Colonials have given, it is only 
natural to suppose that at least one or two of the players would 
have given a thought as to what sort of attack the New Zea- 
landers would have favoured under similar circumstances. But 
this is only a solitary instance. At the same time there must 
be no falling back into the old /azssez-faire mood. Something 
more of the attitude of my go-ahead old school, the Bedford 
Grammar School, is required throughout the United Kingdom. 
The School, which was only beaten once in the fifteen games 
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of the Christmas term, at once adopted New Zealand forma- 
tion, their admirable coach, Mr. E. Hastings Dasent, M.A., 
seeing great possibilities in it. They, at any rate, are not con- 
demning the formation without trial, and I maintain that it 
ought not to be ignored anywhere without thorough trial. 
There is every reason to suppose that it is a superior formation 
to ours, while there is nothing to show why we should persist 
—in England at any rate—in a formation and style with which 
we have only succeeded in making steady progress down the 
ladder of fame. I cannot see that the influence of the tour 
makes for anything but a general improvement in the game in 
the United Kingdom, But this rests with the players, for what- 
ever the authorities may do with regard to new formation, &c., 
their efforts will be unavailing unless the players themselves 
put more life and thoroughness into their efforts. Spasmodic 
training of individuals here and there is useless. Teams 
must train. Moves and counter-moves should be thought 
out as the Welshmen do, The material is with us all right. 
I am not one of those who croak about physical degene- 
ration, or who believe that we have not got the players. 
I do not pretend that we have several Don Wauchopes, 
A, J. Goulds, H. B, Tristrams, or S. M. J]. Woodses ready to hand, 
but I do say that the system our players have been brought 
up upon has stifled all individualism, and that but for that 
system we should still be as good as ever. Scotland 
has seldom had a threequarter so good as K. G. Macleod, 
Ireland never a superior to Basil Maclear, Wales a_ better 
than Gwyn Nicholls, cr England many centre of three three- 
quarters than J. E. Raphael would probably be but for the 
four-threequarter game. Yes, the men are there, give them 
the right groove to work in, and the game will once again be 
attractive and good to onlooker and player alike. As to the 
further reaching influence of the tour much might be written 
but space forbids. Already men are talking of the return visit 
to the Antipodes. South African Rugby men are itching 
to measure swords with the New Zealanders, for there is 
tremendous sport-rivalry between Colonials, and a South- 
African tour will be made in these islands next season. 

On all hands there is evidence that the influence of the tour 
will be for the further tightening of the bonds of the greatest 
Empire. When the call comes again, as it assuredly will come 
again, Rugby men throughout the British Empire will once 
more be among the first to play the game shoulder to shoulder 
in the common cause, for which all true blue Britishers are 
always striving, King and Motherland. 

E, H. D. SEWELL. 


THE NORTHERN UNIVERSITY MOVE- 
MENT—LIVERPOOL, LEEDS, SHEF- 
FIELD* 


I aM told that shortly after his consecration as Bishop of 
Liverpool, Dr. Chavasse, being present at a meeting in connec- 
tion with the establishment of a University there, said that if 
it were a question whether a cathedral or a University should 
be secured first for the city, it would, in his opinion, be right 
that the cathedral should wait. That observation was both a 
striking illustration of the Bishop’s breadth of view and a 
remarkable tribute to the magnitude and quality of the func- 
tions of Universities planted in the great provincial centres, 
Nowhere has the appreciation of those functions, in all their 
potentialities, received more generous expression than in Liver- 
pool during the last quarter of a century. The movement for 
the provision of academic education of the highest class did 
not take practical shape there until the late seventies, but once © 
started it went forward both steadily and swiftly. A noteworthy 
feature of it has always been the manner in which wealthy 
individuals, singly or in groups, have established chairs and 
laboratories; and many of the professorships, and of the build- 
ings in which research is prosecuted, bear, and will bear to all 
time, the name of some citizen or neighbour who contributed 
substantially towards the permanent promotion of higher 
culture in Liverpool in the years between 1878 and 1905. 
When the Liverpool University College was incorporated in 
1881 there were seven full professorships. There are now 
five-and-twenty such professorships endowed, besides six 
unendowed chairs in the Medical School (which since early 
days has been in full and vigorous partnership with the 
University College), and a large number of lecturers, readers, 
and demonstrators, many of them men of high distinction. 
By 1902, when Liverpool’s application for an independent 
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University Charter was made, the capital sums represented by 
the endowed chairs and lectureships reached nearly £200,000, 
and by sites acquired and buildings already erected or in 
course of erection more than £260,000; and over £170,000 
had been given or promised to the University Fund. The 
last-mentioned figure falls short by a good deal of the sums 
actually received or assured for University developments 
within the last three years. Building extension has been in 
constant progress. In particular there have been completed 
and opened during that period a very fine new Physics Labora- 
tory, affording admirable facilities for research in that sphere, 
and an excellently equipped Electro-technics Laboratory. On 
the medical side buildings have been opened greatly improving 
the provision for general students, and affording accommoda- 
tion, excellent in dimensions and quality, for the workers 
connected with two special departments of research of the 
highest interest—that of the Professor of Tropical Medicine 
and Parasitology, Major Ronald Ross, and the staff and 
students of his school, who have furnished almost all the 
members of the famous expeditions to West Africa and else- 
where for the investigation of the causes of malaria and sleeping 
sickness, and that of a Department of Experimental Medicine 
established and endowed for the investigation of the cause and 
cure of cancer. The same building provides scope and facilities 
for advanced research in Bio-chemistry. 

An entirely new departure has been made by the foundation 
of a School for Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. This forms 
part of the University, and has been established in order to 
give those desirous of becoming members of the veterinary 
profession the advantages of a University education, and the 
use of laboratories for research and investigation. 

Some of the buildings above referred to had hardly come 
into occupation before the foundations were laid of another 
extension of special scientific and economic importance. This 
is a laboratory, the gift of Mr. E. K. Muspratt, Chairman of 
the Council, and one of the two Pro-Chancellors of the Uni- 
versity, for research in Physical Chemistry, a chair of which 
(the first in England) has recently been established at Liverpool. 
For research in that field, though important advances in it 
have been made by British men of science, facilities on any 
complete scale have been lacking with us, while they have 
abounded in Germany. That this inequality should be 
redressed is greatly to the interest of such manufactures as 
those of chemicals and glass, which have long existed exten- 
sively in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. Their future and 
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that of other allied industries depends largely on the extent to 
which electricity can be utilised in the conduct of chemical 
processes, and the fuil provision for research into these and 
other problems of physical chemistry which is about to be 
established at Liverpool will be of important economic advan- 
tage to the district and to other parts of the country. 

While these developments have been going forward on the 
Scientific, Technological, and Medical sides of the Liverpool 
University, the Arts side, which local public opinion has 
always held in high respect, has also been advancing, The 
Faculty of Arts now includes, besides assistant lecturers, Pro- 
fessors of Greek, Latin, Classical Literature, German, French, 
English Language and Philology, English Literature, History, 
Modern History (endowed Lecturer), Philosophy, Education, 
Economic Science, Architecture, and Mathematics; and 
Readers in Celtic, Phonetics, Icelandic, Chinese, Egyptian 
Archeology, and Ecclesiastical Architecture. The attendance 
at lectures on the Arts side has received important accessions 
at Liverpool, as at Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield, from the 
influx of students from a day training college for elementary 
school teachers, and the accommedation has become quite 
inadequate. The sum of 420,000 therefore has been allo- 
cated from the University funds to the provision of further 
lecture- and class-rooms, and this extension will shortly be 
begun, 

Enough has been said to show the largeness of spirit and 
generosity by which many private citizens of Liverpool have 
individually and in concert met the ever-advancing needs of 
the University College in their midst, which is now an 
independent University. But it is also important to record 
that in the case of Liverpool, the academic movement has from 
the first received the official and very substantial support of 
the municipality. In 1881, the year in which University 
College, Liverpool, was incorporated, the City Council resolved 
to apply to Parliament for power to raise the sum of £30,000, 
to be expended in the purchase of the land and buildings which 
had been already secured for the College, with certain adjacent 
lands and buildings for like purposes, This power wes duly 
obtained by the Liverpool Improvement Act of 1882, and 
gradual effect has been given to its provisions, to the essential 
advantage of the College at important periods. And when, in 
1902, the application for the University Charter was made, the 
City Council not only formally supported it, but pledged itself 
to a contribution from the rates to the service of the University 
of a sum not exceeding a penny rate, which would amount on 
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the present assessment to £14,000. The contribution made 
so far is about £10,000 a year. 

It is impossible to have the privilege of coming into touch 
with those who have been active in the furtherance of the 
University movement at Liverpool without recognising the 
width and loftiness of the ideals inspiring their efforts. Their 
aim is nothing less than the infusion of the spirit of culture, 
literary or scientific as the case may be, into the pursuit of 
every occupation which seriously engages the intellect of man. 
To this end they not only provide, as of course, the best 
academic instruction by teachers of high reputation in the arts 
and sciences lying at the base of the callings which students 
intend ultimately to follow, but also enlist where possible the 
services, as regular or occasional teachers, of eminent practical 
exponents of those callings. A leading example of this line of 
development is afforded by the case of the Faculty of 
Engineering, which has been established as an integral part of 
the new University. Under its auspices the degrees of 
Bachelor, Master and Doctor of Engineering will be granted. 
In this connection I was assured that the establishment of these 
technological degrees did not in any sense involve a reduction 
in the quantity or quality of the scientific foundation required 
to be laid by engineering students, as compared with those of 
them who previously read for the B.Sc. degree of the federal 
Victoria University. On the contrary, I was told by the Dean 
of the Faculty that, if anything, the tendency would be in the 
opposite direction. At the same time, however, the erection 
of the important Liverpool Engineering School into a separate 
faculty has secured the co-operation of men of high eminence 
in that profession, such as the General Manager of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, the Liverpool City Engineer, 
and the late Electrical Engineer to the city, in the prosecution 
of this department of University work. With the title of 
Associate-Professor these gentlemen will render such help as 
they can by occasional lectures and demonstrations on the 
special subjects on which they are authorities; and it is antici- 
pated that their counsel will be of much value in the direction 
of the policy of the faculty of which they are members, and 
which on its scientific side—mathematical, physical, and 
chemical—contains professors of high distinction. 

Another interesting example of the same method of main- 
taining living touch between the University schools and the 
professions into which they lead has been lately afforded by 
the appointment as Reader in Ecclesiastical Architecture, in 
the Architecture Department of the Faculty of Arts, of 
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Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott, the brilliant young architect of the 
new Liverpool Cathedral. Architecture has not yet been 
erected into a separate faculty at Liverpool, and there is 
probably a good deal to be said against the separation of that 
school from the domain of the Arts Faculty. But however 
that question, which is under consideration, may be ultimately 
settled, there can be no doubt as to the stimulus which will be 
afforded to students in the Architectural School from the 
association with it of an artist of such distinction and originality 
as the designer of the stately fabric which in future years will 
be the pride of Lancashire Churchmen. 

I have already referred to the high consideration in which 
the Faculty of Arts has from the first been held at Liverpool, 
and which was manifested by the establishment of separate 
chairs for Latin and Greek so far back as 1881 and 1884. In 
more than one important respect the University of Liverpool, 
through the lead of this faculty, is taking a strong line of its 
own. Thus it is now prescribed that every candidate for the 
ordinary B.A. degree, whatever languages he offers—and at the 
intermediate examination he must offer two, of which one 
must be Greek or Latin—shall also take a general course in the 
principles of philology. This regulation can hardly fail to add 
appreciably to the interest of the study given to the languages 
themselves, and to the definitely educationa! deposit left by 
that study. But a still more important initiative is the intro- 
duction into the Honours Courses for the B.A. degree of the 
principle of the dissertation, under conditions constituting a 
marked divergence from the examination system as we know 
it in this country. The essence of that system is, that it is 
carried on away from books and against time—the theory 
apparently being that only so is an adequate test afforded of 
the amount of knowledge acquired and of its availability. The 
Liverpool theory, in regard at any rate to literary, linguistic 
and historical studies, is that, at least in the case of men and 
women of the type of those who read for Honours, a portion 
of the undergraduate period can be better spent than in pre- 
paration for a few days of concentrated reproduction of books 
read and high-pressure manufacture of essays on questions 
dealt with therein, What should be aimed at, according to 
this theory, is the cultivation in the latter part of the under- 
graduate period of habits of independent thought, based upon 
extended study. The method may perhaps be best understood 
by reference to its working in the case of historical studies, 
where possibly it is most fully and easily applicable. Let us 
take the case of a candidate fur Honours in the School of 
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History. Such a candidate, having passed the matriculation 
examination at the beginning of his residence, will be required 
during his first two years to attend lectures on the subjects of 
his school for six hours a week. He will also be required to 
present certificates of attendance covering two years in either 
economics or English literature, or the history of ancient 
philosophy ; and certificates attesting his ability to use Latin 
and one other language for the purposes of his work. During 
these first two years he will study the outlines of ancient and 
modern history and English constitutional history, in connec- 
tion with which he will be expected to make himself acquainted 
with leading State papers, and two special periods, ancient 
and modern, or economic. The ancient and modern periods 
taken by historical Honour students entering in the past 
academic year have been the last century of the Roman 
Republic, and English history from 1750 to 1816. At the 
close of the first two years an examination, presumably much 
of the ordinary type, partly written and partly oral, is held, 
and as a result of it the candidates are placed, alphabetically, 
in two classes. It is in the arrangements for the third year of 
his course that the lot of the Liverpool historical Honour 
student deserves particular notice. At his option he will take 
a special period, ancient, modern, or economic ; such period 
forming part of one of those taken in the first two years, and 
calling, therefore, for really deep and concentrated study, not 
only of books upon the subject, but as far as may be of 
primary authorities and contemporary illustrative matter. As 
an example, a candidate who had taken up English history 
from 1750 to 1816 during his first two years, could take the 
period 1760 to 1789 in his third year; and in order to give 
special direction and point to his study would make it the 
means of preparing a dissertation on some such subject as the 
movement for Parliamentary Reform in England before the 
French Revolution. To this treatise, in the selection of the 
subject for which the candidate would receive counsel from 
his teachers, he might give as much time as he liked during his 
last year, provided always that he did not neglect other aspects 
of the period, on which two papers would be set at the end of 
that year. At the same time, it should be added, the candidate 
will be subjected to a vivé voce examination in connection with 
his dissertation. 

There is certainly a great deal to be said for the plan I have 
thus sketched as tending both to secure a broad foundation of 
general historical knowledge, and to create the habit of read- 
ing oneself so completely into the atmosphere of a special 
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historical period, and coming into such intimate touch with its 
actors and events, as to be able to construct a clear, connected 
and independent view of one of its important phases. Mutatis 
mutandis, this method of encouraging independent study and 
thought in the last year of the academic course is pursued, and 
may be vindicated on analogous grounds, in the other Honour 
Schools of the Liverpool Faculty of Arts. In most cases the 
time required weekly for attendance at lectures is reduced to a 
minimum during that year, with a view to allowing the student 
larger opportunities for work in the class library in preparing 
for and producing the dissertation, the presentation of which, 
with a vivdé voce on its subject, forms a leading feature of the 
final examination. The number of papers set at this exami- 
nation, and, therefore, presumably, the relative importance 
attached to the dissertation, vary considerably in the different 
Schools ; but the dissertation counts, and counts substantially, 
in them all. It is, of course, too soon to speak with any confi- 
dence of the probable working of this new system. But there 
can be no doubt that it constitutes just the kind of experiment 
which it is very useful, in the interests of higher education in 
the country, to have tried under competent and responsible 
superyision ; or that the Liverpool University in this new 
departure is rendering a genuine public service. 

It should be added here that the principle of the dissertation 
has been introduced in some of the Honour Schools at Man- 
chester, but more tentatively and less extensively than at 
Liverpool. In connection with the Manchester History School, 
which has long been noted for the excellent and varied results 
in the way of original research produced by its post-graduate 
students, it is now provided that in the examination for the 
Honour B.A. weight shall be attached to “ written work done 
by candidates during their study,” mainly in original sources, 
of a special subject. The dissertation, or thesis, representing 
original work during months of study, is also introduced 
vptionally into the Honour School of English Language and 
Literature and some of the Science Schools at Leeds, and com- 
pulsorily into the Leeds Honour School of History. 

Another very interesting illustration of the desire prevalent 
among leading citizens of Liverpool to excite interest in 
research in connection with Arts subjects is furnished by the 
establishment of the Readership in Egyptian Archeology to be 
held by Mr. John Garstang, on the understanding that, while 
spending a part of each academic session at Liverpool, he would 
be free to continue the work of excavation in Egypt in which 
he had already achieved notable results. When I visited the 
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University he was absent on work of that nature, but his place 
was occupied by Mr. Percy Newberry, who has co-operated 
with him both in exploration among the antiquities of Egypt 
and in writing on the ancient history of that country. The 
students in this department are therefore brought into pecu- 
liarly close touch with the work of research as carried on by 
experts, and have the additional advantage of working when they 
will in a small but extremely interesting museum of Egyptian 
antiquities, admirably arranged for the illustration of their 
studies in accordance with the latest lights. There is a strong 
feeling on the Arts side of the University in favour of giving 
more life to literary and historical studies generally by linking 
the instruction in them with the presentation of illustrative 
archzological material, and it would not be surprising if enlight- 
ened local liberality should before very long provide the means 
for further developments in this direction. 

However that may be, there can be no doubt that Liverpool, 
whose initiative, as we have seen, led to the disruption of the 
federal Victoria University, is full both of the desire and capa- 
city to work out an independent University existence, respond- 
ing, but in no unworthy sense subservient, to the special needs 
and tastes of the great mercantile and industrial community in 
which it is seated, and making, in various ways, a distinct con- 
tribution of its own to the educational progress of the country 
as a whole. 

The Yorkshire College, now merged in the Leeds University, 
did not, as has been already mentioned, in the first instance at 
all desire that promotion. Happy as an integral part of the 
Victoria University, frankly glad of the support derived from 
intimate association with the two powerful Colleges at 
Manchester and Liverpool, its friends did not desire for it the 
position of an independent University, and there prevailed very 
strongly among them an honest belief that the interests of higher 
education in the provinces would continue to be best promoted 
by the system of University federalism. But the Fates were 
against their opposition, and when the academic divorce of 
the two great northern counties had been decreed, another 
considerable disappointment awaited the friends of the Yorkshire 
College in being refused the right to call it the Yorkshire 
University. Negotiations indeed were carried on for a time 
with a view to the establishment of a new federal University 
which would have been called by the name of the county, and 
would have embraced the Colleges at Leeds and Sheffield, with 
power to admit to membership any College in any other Yorkshire 
town which might subsequently attain an adequate degree of 
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development. But mutually satisfactory terms could not be 
arranged, and so the sometime Yorkshire College became the 
University of Leeds, and within the last few months the College 
at Sheffield has gained a University Charter. The growth of the 
Yorkshire College had been a good deal slower than that of the 
Liverpool College, though its foundation was of somewhat earlier 
date. The Yorkshire College of Science, as it was at first 
called, was established so far back as 1874 on an extremely 
modest scale in regard to buildings and endowments, but yet 
with conditions which went far to ensure a Jarge measure of 
ultimate success. Its President was the late Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, who threw himself with great energy into the 
discharge of the duties of that position, and grudged neither the 
time nor the labour needed to start the College well on its way. 
It had from the outset the strenuous support of a few highly 
respected Leeds citizens; it had generous backing on its 
technological side from the Clothworkers’ Company, and it had 
an exceptionally able and distinguished staff, including for a 
considerable period Sir Arthur Riicker and Dr. Thorpe, who 
have now for many years been amongst the most prominent 
representatives of scientific education in the metropolis. The 
reputation of the teaching of such men as these soon drew con- 
siderable classes to the scientific lectures, and in 1878 the 
basis of the College was widened by the appointment of Pro- 
fessors of Classics and History. The sersonnel was small but it 
was always of excellent quality, and the character of the College 
as a Seat of liberal instruction soon stood high. The scientific 
side of the Yorkshire College, again, was powerfully strengthened 
by the amalgamation with it in 1884 of the Medical School, 
which with the General Infirmary of Leeds had long enjoyed a 
very high reputation. Almost from the first, moreover, the 
College acquired renown as a centre of the highest technological 
teaching. This was due to the far-sighted and public-spirited 
liberality of the Clothworkers’ Company, who discerned that 
Leeds as the centre of the Yorkshire clothing district furnished 
a pre-eminently suitable seat for the development of a system of 
high-class training for young men intended for responsible 
positions in all branches of the worsted and woollen manu- 
factures. It is on this side that there has grown up, through 
large additions to the original benefactions of the Clothworkers’ 
Company, and the steady co-operation of the most enlightened 
Yorkshire manufacturers, a School of Textile Industries and a 
School of Dyeing and Colour Chemistry which will compare 
favourably with anything of the kind in Europe or America. 
A complete master and a lucid exponent of the “mysteries,” 
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for such indeed they are, of the long series of processes through 
which wool passes from its raw condition to the most finely 
finished fabric for human wear, was found in the late Professor 
Beaumont. He made the fame of the Textile Department of 
the Yorkshire College ; and his son, who first was his assistant 
and ultimately succeeded to his place, has carried forward his 
work in worthy fashion. Inthe large range of buildings devoted 
to the Textile Department, the principles applicable to every 
branch of that widely diversified group of industries can be 
studied and put into practice. It is not and never has been a 
merely local technical school; it has always exercised a stimu- 
lating influence not only upon the various branchesof woollenand 
worsted manufactures in the district of which Leeds is the centre, 
but also in other parts of the West Riding, and indeed over all 
parts of the country where in any form the most ancient of 
our manufacturing industries is prosecuted. Former students 
of the Yorkshire College are to be found in positions of 
responsibility in the historic seat of the woollen industry in the 
West of England, in the hosiery manufacture of Leicester, in 
the flannel mills of Rochdale, as well as in Leeds and other 
clothing towns of the West Riding. And if, in face of foreign 
competition and foreign tariffs, the ancient industry has in the 
main held its own, that fact is in no small measure due to the 
capacity and disposition for enlightened enterprise which have 
been diffused among woollen manufacturers by the systematic 
and comprehensive instruction given at the Textile School at 
Leeds. A most important cognate department, also founded, 
and largely maiutained, by the Clothworkers’ Company, is the 
School of Dyeing and Coijiour Chemistry, and there also the 
instruction given and the laboratory facilities obtainable at 
Leeds have placed it easily abreast, and indeed in advance, of 
all foreign rivals. it cannot yet be said, however, | am afraid, 
that in the industries concerned the appreciation of the 
economic value of the best technological training is nearly as 
fully established in England as in the case of the textiles, 
There is, for example, no economic reascen why the manufacture 
of dye-stuffs, instead of struggling on with little or no profits, 
as it has done in this country for many years, should not enjoy 
the prosperity which it has attained in Germany—-none, that is 
to say, except, on the one hand, the irrational state of our 
patent laws, and, on the other hand, the fact that there, and 
not here, has there been brought to bear on the industry a 
general comprehension of the importance of the scientific 
problems involved, and a readiness to spend liberally, and even 
lavishly, on securing and retaining men qualified by the highest 
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possible scientific training to deal with those problems. Inthe 
dyeing industry, which is still fairly profitable with us, 
conservative influences are still powerful. But that trade 
cannot advance nor indeed hold its own unless it is officered 
by men with complete scientific equipment. For the produc- 
tion of such men the Leeds University, in its distinguished 
teaching staff, scientific and technological, in its arrangements 
for practical training, and in its large ‘facilities for research in 
connection with textile chemistry and  colouring-matters, 
furnishes an institution of first-rate national value. The same 
may be said with equal truth of another of its technological 
schools, that connected with the Leather industries. This 
department is the joint product of the public-spirited action of 
the Skinners’ Company of the City of London, and members 
of the Yorkshire leather trades, and has long possessed in 
Professor Procter (whose chair is that of the Chemistry of 
Leather Manufacture) a head enjoying European reputation. 
The slightest acquaintance with the course of these highly 
interesting, if at certain stages somewhat unsavoury, industries 
will have satisfied any intelligent observer of the importance 
to their successful conduct of the presence of persons versed 
in organic chemistry, bacteriology and physics. Such scientific 
knowledge can no doubt be obtained at many seats of learning; 
but at very few places indeed, if any, besides Leeds, can it be 
obtained in immediate connection with the practical problems 
with which men who are intended for the leather industry will 
have to cope. 

The advantage just referred to as enjoyed by those preparing 
for a particular group of industries at the Leeds University is 
but the counterpart of a powerful reinforcement possessed by 
all the technological teachers in that city. I refer to the fact of 
their living and carrying on their work in close touch with 
consultative committees containing leading representatives of 
the principal industries dealt with in their respective depart- 
ments. Thus placed they are certain to hear at once of all 
the anxieties and difficulties by which those engaged in the 
conduct of manufacturing industries are necessarily from time 
to time beset, and they inevitably bring their minds to bear upon 
the solution of these ever-changing questions, This circum- 
stance is both of direct material advantage to the industries 
concerned, and ensures the maintenance in the instruction 
given in lecture-room and laboratory of a living quality which 
could hardly be attained in the case of a school, however well 
equipped and manncd, situated in a centre less widely representa- 
tive than Leeds of the manufacturing activities of the country. 
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Other important technological branches of the Leeds 
University which receive and radiate great advantages through 
the immediate proximity of the industries to which they relate, 
are the Engineering and Mining Departments, whose heads are 
ever being brought into touch with these industries as prose- 
cuted under the most diverse conditions. A wide diversity 
of engineering production may be found in progress in the 
forges and foundries, whose furnaces throw up a large part 
of that pall of smoke which broods over the city ; and within 
a short distance from it lie several of the best-equipped, as 
well as not a few of the more old-fashioned, collieries of the 
West Yorkshire coalfields. 

The widespread recognition of the great advantages offered 
by the technological branches of the Leeds University is at- 
tested by the fact that some thirty of its students in those 
departments come from beyond the seas, the countries thus 
represented including, besides Canada and South Africa, Ger- 
many with seven students, France and Japan with four each, 
and the United States, Austria and Italy with three each. The 
B.Sc. degree, which is henceforward to be obtainable in con- 
nection with several of the technological schools, will afford 
the guarantee that in the case of its possessors the necessary 
foundation of pure science has been well and truly laid before 
they have been allowed to specialise on subjects more or less 
closely connected with their future callings. Where students 
are compelled, by lack of time or any other circumstance, to 
take a shortened or contracted course, diplomas representing 
their technical qualifications (which may often, even so, be of 
a very considerable order) will be open to them, but not 
degrees. 

Another notable feature of the Leeds University is the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Its students, who at present number 
about fifty, may take a general course, not directed towards any 
examination, or a course leading up to the National Diploma 
in Agriculture, or one preparing for the B.Sc. degree. In the 
last case, which at present applies to very few, the first year is 
given to general scientific study for the Intermediate Examina- 
tion. The subsequent two years, and in the case of the other 
agricultural students all three years, are divided between winter 
courses of lectures at the University and summer courses of 
instruction and demonstration at the Farm at Garforth. The 
County Councils of all three Ridings of Yorkshire take a great 
interest in this Department, which is worked by a joint com- 
mittee representing them and the University Council. 

As much has been said as space will allow to indicate the 
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strength of the Leeds University on its technological side, 
There also, as at Manchester, it has been decided to establish 
a separate faculty of Commerce ; and under statutes passed 
towards the close of the past academic year, the degree of 
Bachelor of Commerce will be obtainable on examinations 
in such subjects as economics, theoretical and _ historical, 
economic geography, foreign languages, and accountancy. 
On the Arts side, which has always at Leeds had a personnel of 
excellent quality, important reinforcements of teaching strength 
have recently been made with the aid of the fund raised with a 
view to the acquisition of a University Charter. New chairs 
have been created in Greek and English and filled with pro- 
fessors of eminence.* Mainly on the Arts side also the develop- 
ment of the Yorkshire College into the Leeds University has 
resulted in the accession of an important element to its con- 
stituency of students, I refer to the affiliation, under a 
provision of the Charter, of the College of the Resurrection, at 
Mirfield, established in connection with the community of that 
name which was founded some years ago by Dr. Gore, before 
he was appointed to the See of Worcester. The object of the 
College is to provide free training for suitable candidates for 
Holy Orders in the Church of England whose means would 
not enable them to incur the necessary charges. Normally 
the period of training at the Mirfield College would have been 
five years ; but it has been arranged that the students, after their 
first year at Mirfield, should reside for two years at a hostel near 
the Leeds University, and there complete the course of secular 
study required for an Arts degree in the University, returning to 
Mirfield subsequently for a two years’ theological course. This 
plan, which has been arranged with the greatest goodwill on both 
sides, is, | understand, working very satisfactorily. The Mirfield 
students form a very keen and welcome element not only in 
the Arts classes but in the general life and sports of the under- 
graduates. It is much desired by the University authorities, 
and is on all grounds desirable, that before long some similar 
arrangements may be made for the affiliation of the Noncon- 
formist Theological Colleges, of which there are several in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds. 

Although the Yorkshire College was not able to retain its 
county title on becoming a University, there can be no ques- 
tion that the University of Leeds is recognised as serving the 
educational interests of the greater part of Yorkshire. This 


* The total number of full Professors now appointed appears to be twenty- 
three, besides unendowed ones on the medical side, and a large number of 
lecturers, assistant-lecturers, and demonstrators. 
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recognition is evidenced both by the large annual grant, {5075 
—within {500 of that made by the City Council of Leeds— 
which is made to its funds by the West Riding County Council, 
together with {£500 from the Council of the sparsely popu- 
lated and agricultural East Riding, and by the list of subscriptions 
to the special University fund, in which generous figures stand 
against the names of Yorkshiremen of wealth living in almost 
all parts of the “ broad-acred” county. Thus Leeds, though 
in a certain sense a University maleré elle, has every prospect 
of achieving an academic development of a widely diversified 
type even so far as its constituency is local, besides securing a 
strong and increasing student representation of other parts of 
the United Kingdom and the Empire, and of foreign countries. 

Space will not allow of more than a brief reference to 
Sheffield, the youngest of our Universities, which has achieved 
that rank since these articles were planned. The later stages 
of the academic advance of Sheffield have been exceedingly 
rapid. It was only in 1897 that the University College of 
Sheffield was incorporated as such under a Charter granted by 
her late Majesty to an amalgamation of the Firth College, 
founded and partially endowed in 1879 by the late Mr. Mark 
Firth, steel manufacturer, for the teaching and cultivation of 
the higher branches of learning ; the Technical School, an 
institution for higher technical and scientific training, working 
in close association with the Firth College; and the local 
School of Medicine, The authorities of the federal Victoria 
University were not sufficiently satisfied with the equipment of 
the Sheffield College to grant, at that time, its application made 
shortly after its incorporation, for admission to membership in 
the University. Yet, within eight years from that refusal, the 
Privy Council saw its way to advise his Majesty to raise the 
College to the rank of an independent University. 

The efforts and sacrifices by which so great a result has 
been achieved within so short a time redound in the highest 
degree to the honour of all concerned, and the more so as the 
area appealed to has been much smaller than that interested in 
the elevation of the Yorkshire College at Leeds into a Univer- 
sity. The Sheffield University will serve about a third of the 
West Riding, stretching from Barnsley southwards, and the 
northern parts of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. , From 
within this range petitions were sent by local authorities in 
favour of the University charter. An annual contribution of some 
£1300 is promised to the University by the Derbyshire County 
Council, as well as rather over £2300 by the County Council 
of the West Riding, and £100 each from the Town Councils 
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of Rotherham and Doncaster—sums, one would think, to be 
enlarged as time goes on. A few great neighbours have con- 
tributed very handsomely ; but by far the greater part of the 
sums, now amounting to over £134,000, promised during the 
past three or four years towards the special University fund, 
have been prompted by the public spirit of the citizens of 
Sheffield and their honourable ambition to have a University of 
their own, worthily housed and adequately equipped. Hitherto 
their buildings, except those of the technological departments, 
were insignificant. But the picturesque and extensive Tudor 
pile opened by the King in July has a collegiate dignity as well 
as an abundance of accommodation for the Arts, Science and 
Medical Departments, in accordance with modern requirements, 
on which the architects, founders and possessors deserve the most 
cordial congratulations; while its position on the edge of the 
beautiful Weston Park is very much more attractive than that 
enjoyed by the University buildings in any other industrial 
centre. 

Since the reception of the University Charter, the Sheffield 
Professors in Classics, History, English, and French have each 
been reinforced by a Lecturer. Additions have also been made 
to the staff in the departments of Chemistry, Physics, Mathe- 
matics, and Biology. In the case of Sheffield, as of Leeds, it is 
on the Technological Schools related to the principal industries 
of the district that the chief fame of the University outside that 
district may be expected to rest. At and around Sheffield, as 
all the world knows, there is a remarkable concentration of 
capital and industry on minerals and metals, and very con- 
spicuously on iron and coal, Accordingly the school in which 
the Sheffield College has already taken, and the Sheffield Uni- 
versity will at once take, the first rank in the world is that of 
Metallurgy. The leading idea of that school is that students 
should have opportunities to make for themselves, on a practical 
manufacturing scale, the material—principally, of course, steel 
—with which they will subsequently be taught to deal scienti- 
fically—subjecting it to all kinds of chemical, mechanical, 
microscopic, and thermal analyses and tests. When it is men- 
tioned that the head of this school, Professor Arnold, has 
recently received the Bessemer Medal of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, in recognition of a series of researches spread over 
many years, and that the school is fitted up with the most modern 
apparatus for teaching the practical manufacture, the chemical 
constitution, and the physical properties of steel, it can cause 
no surprise that there are as many as two hundred students 
taking the full course of training—-so many that there has to be 
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a “double shift” at the Siemens furnaces, involving a very 
severe strain on the teaching staff, which has not been doubled. 
There has been a marked growth in recent years in the appre- 
ciation of the value of the teaching and experience of the 
Shefheld Metallurgical School amongst great houses in different 
branches of the Sheffield trade. This is shown by such facts 
as the manning of the metallurgical department of one of the 
most important of those houses by ex-students of the school; 
by a scheme adopted by a still larger firm for a division of the 
time of youths entering the works for the first three years 
between the Metallurgical School and the “shops”; and by 
the subscriptions to the University Fund. A division of time 
somewhat similar to the above mentioned has taken place in 
the case of students for the Mining diploma of the Sheffield 
College, who, during their first two years, have attended at the 
College for two days in the week and for the remainder of their 
time at the collieries where they were respectively articled or 
employed, while the third year was given up entirely to College 
work. It is confidently hoped that funds will in course of time 
be available to raise the Mining School of the University to the 
same kind of pre-eminence as that enjoyed by the Metallurgical 
School. Like its elder sister Universities of the north, Sheffield 
has an important Engineering School. I do not feel able to 
institute a comparison among these schools, but I may men- 
tion as an interesting and important feature of the Sheffield 
equipment, its possession, with three electro-technical and 
mechanical laboratories, of a completely equipped “ central 
station.” Here are to be seen the best modern types of 
prime movers and of electrical instruments and machinery, 
specially selected to demonstrate the application of electricity 
to lighting, traction, power transmission, and mining. The 
work done in the third year Engineering Laboratory is closely 
cognate to a portion of that in the Metallurgical School, afford- 
ing as it does the necessary appliances for testing all types of 
power plant, as well as the various properties of iron and 
steel and other materials. Altogether it will be seen that though 
the youngest on the roll of our Universities, Sheffield may be 
expected to play a strong and thoroughly individual part in the 
great work of building up the higher education of the North of 
England. 

A few concluding observations of a general character are all 
that now remain to me to offer. Although, as I have endea- 
voured to show, each of the new Universities has a character 
of its own, there are important services which they perform in 
common. Thus there is in association with each a Day 
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Training College for students preparing for the profession of 
elementary teacher. It is surely a fact of the highest value 
to our whole system of elementary education that there should 
be steadily flowing into it in the north from year to year large 
numbers of young menand young women who have both gone 
through liberal courses of training at the hands of teachers of 
the highest academic quality, and have been during the same 
period in touch with men and women preparing liberally for 
all kinds of other occupations. Here no doubt we are in 
view of what must be a shortcoming at these new seats of 
learning from the point of view of any one with Oxford or 
Cambridge traditions. For the most part at all the four new 
northern Universities students live in lodgings, and are not of 
necessity brought together except in the lecture-rooms and 
laboratories. It is of the first importance that everything 
possible should be done to multiply the opportunities for de- 
veloping among them a sense of common life and mutual 
responsibility. A good deal has been done by the formation 
of cricket, football and other athletic clubs, and of societies 
for discussion and friendly intercourse. In these directions 
the students have received a large amount of stimulus and 
guidance from members of the University staffs, and I think in 
more cases than one the authorities have legislated with a view 
to placing student societies on a regular and solid foundation, 
What has been done at Liverpool forms perhaps as complete 
a treatment of the subject as has been attempted. In that 
case every student who enters the University hecomes a mem- 
ber of the Guild cf Undergraduates, and pays a subscription of 
I5s.as such. In virtue of that payment he (or she) becomes 
a member of the Athletic Club (which carries the right to play 
whatever games he or she is inclined for), joins at least one of 
the various University societies affiliated to the Guild, becomes 
a member of the Union, which holds periodical debates, and is 
also entitled to a free copy of the University Magazine, which 
has come out monthly, but will shortly appear twice as often, 
and is run by a committee of the Guild. Here seem to be 
the outline and framework of the machinery required to de- 
velop common interests of various kinds among the students. 
To a considerable extent they have been filled in by the essen- 
tial co-operation of the students themselves. At Liverpool, no 
doubt, as at the other new Universities, much remains to be 
done towards the creation of a genuine corporate feeling, but 
good progress is being made. It is helped by the presence of 
minor corporate contingents such as are furnished by students 
from residential halls and theological colleges. Both these 
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elements are seen in considerable strength at Manchester, as 
has been noticed in a preceding article. They are present, 
though on a smaller scale, at Leeds, where there is, as we 
have already seen, a group of men from an Anglican Hostel, 
and there is also a general Residential Hall for men. Liverpool 
has affiliated the Anglican Theological College at Birkenhead, 
and has a Hall of Residence for men and one for women 
students. Sheffield has as yet no element of these kinds, and 
there are no Theological Colleges in its neighbourhood; but 
as time goes on it may certainly expect to have enough 
students from a distance in its technological schools to make 
some common residential provision for them a matter worthy 
of consideration. 

In Lancashire members of the Manchester and Liverpool 
University staffs are co-opted on to various local educational 
authorities. In the case of the Leeds University this is, unfor- 
tunately, not at present done, although the friendly interest 
of the Councils of Leeds and of the West Riding in that 
University is shown by their large annual contributions to its 
funds. Some members of the Sheffield University staff sit on 
the Education Committees of Sheffield and Rotherham. All the 
four Universities are represented on the governing bodies of 
various important secondary schools. In this way, and notably 
by the operation of their policy in regard to degree examina- 
tions, the northern Universities will be certain to exert an im- 
portant and increasing influence on the general course and 
development of secondary education within their respective 
areas. It should be clearly understood, at the same time, that 
while there is abundant scope for diversity of development 
among the four Universities which now exist in the counties 
wherein, till 1903, the federal Victoria University stood alone, 
security is taken for a reasonable degree of community of 
academic purpose. Under the Charters provision is made for 
joint action in regard to the matriculation examination, and, as 
a matter of fact, there is one matriculation examination for all 
four Universities. Further, which is very important, it is re- 
quired that certain classes of legislative proposals, such as those 
for the establishment of new degrees, at either Manchester, 
Liverpool or Leeds, be submitted, before taking effect, to the 
other two Universities ; and if they should be objected to, and 
by common consultation an accord cannot be reached, an 
appeal will lie to the Privy Council. Sheffield is under similar 
restrictions. 

The best interests of secondary instruction will be further 
advanced, through the special training for their profession of 
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which an increasing number of students who intend to become 
secondary teachers will be sure to avail themselves at the hands 
of the University staffs. Few, indeed, are the phases or 
aspects of the whole complex problem of education which, in 
one way or another, may not be beneficially touched by the 
young Universities of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

Finally, it is impossible for any one who pays attention to 
the subject to avoid recognising that the whole movement in 
the North, which has culminated in the establishment of four 
distinct Universities in those counties, has both illustrated a 
high order of public spirit and promoted a general elevation 
of the standards of life and the objects of local ambition. It 
has happily exemplified what has been called the “ citizenship 
of the British nobility.’ The House of Cavendish has been 
long and actively associated with northern academic develop- 
ments. The present Duke of Devonshire followed his father 
as President of Owens College, and is President of the Victoria 
University ; and his lamented brother, Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, as already mentioned, was the energetic first President 
of the Yorkshire College. Lord Spencer is Chancellor of the 
present, as he was of the federal, Victoria University, in which 
capacities he has rendered much-valued service, as have 
Lord Derty, Lord Ripon, and the Duke of Norfolk, first 
as Presidents of the Colleges, and now as Chancellors of 
the Universities at Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield respec- 
tively. The amount of continuous and self-sacrificing toil, 
as well as of pecuniary generosity, which these academic 
developments have involved on the part of leading inhabi- 
tants of the cities concerned, is a subject for national as 
well as local gratitude. For it is no merely provincial, but a 
national gain, that within so many great centres of mercantile 
and manufacturing activity there have been established, as by 
common consent worthy of the highest honour, organisations 
consecrated to the maintenance, recognition, and advancement 
of the study of the liberal arts and sciences, together with their 
application to the principal occupations of the dwellers in 
those parts of the United Kingdom, 
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LORD MILNER AND THE STRUGGLE 
FOR SOUTH AFRICAN UNION 


A RETROSPECT, 1897-1905 * 


A COOL head and a fresh initiative—those were the crying needs 
of the High Commissionership in 1897, when Milner stepped - 
into it out of Somerset House. 

The old landmarks of Imperial policy in South Africa were no 
longer standing. Rhodes was down. Doornkop, as a name for 
false start and failure, had replaced Majuba. Lord Rosmead, 
lost without Rhodes, ill, aged, and broken with responsibility, 
had gone home to die. In the race for union the vantage of the 
moment was anti-Imperial. Kruger held the lead if he had 
known how to use it. On the map, England stood well. There 
Rhodes’ work could not be undone ; and in population we were 
creeping up. But that was all neutralised by a singular racial 
disparity in political status ; and here the Rhodes method had 
broken down. He had induced the Cape Dutch, so long as it 
was only a question of the expansion of territory, to acquiesce in 
his choice of the colour that the map should be painted, and in 
so far to checkmate Republican ambitions. But when it came 
to the question of reciprocity in civic rights he could do nothing 
with them. On our part of the map the Dutch unit counted 
double ; he was a citizen, even over-represented; on the 
Boer part of the map the Britisher was not allowed to 
count at all. The taxation without representation from which 

* We desire to express our sincere acknowledgment to Mr. C. S. Goldman 
for leave to reproduce this remarkable study of a great British Pro-Consulship 
from The Empire and the Century (21s. net, published by John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, London, W.), a volume with which no thoughtful Impe- 
rialist can dispense. This article is painfully interesting at a moment when a 
Government is installed in power in the Mother Country, the large majority 
of whose members are anxious to wreck the present settlement in South 
Africa and to reopen the conflict between Briton and Boer. 

+ Then Sir Alfred, now Viscount, Milner: history will round off the titular 
corners, and brevity pleads for the like freedom here. 
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America revolted was a trifle beside the Outlander’s. And 
here fleecer and fleeced were not of the same but of rival 
races, not sea-sundered, but elbow to elbow. Armed with the 
proceeds of the fleecing, the Boer overlords, not yet prepared to 
dictate union on their own terms, were enforcing, at any rate, 
disunion and European intrigue as the alternative, and familiar- 
ising young South Africa with the spectacle of British citizenship 
ata disadvantage. If the future was to be left to peaceful, natural 
forces, those forces must first be liberated. Such was the crux 
confronting Milner. The solution—“ equal rights for every 
civilised man”’—had been formulated by Rhodes at the moment 
of his fall. It remained for Milner to apply it. How? 

Direct Imperialism was supposed to have gone to the scrap- 
heap a decade since. Rhodes’ colonialism, after the Raid fiasco, 
had just followed it. Milner decided first to give the colonial 
method one more chance. He began hopefully—worked, as no 
predecessor had done, at the Dutch language, both High Dutch 
and the Cape taal ; studied, as nobody else has ever done, the 
Dutch vernacular press; talked with leading Dutchmen and 
travelled hundreds of miles among the farmers, with whom in 
Cape Colony, as recently in the Transvaal, he got on excellently. 
He soon saw the need of the moment. The storm-clouds were 
banking up ; if the Dutch of the Colony were to be roused to 
the danger and their duty, the need was not smooth sayings, 
the well-worn clichés of Government House, but “ straight talk.” 

On this matter of faithful dealing one thing is certain. Let 
them say what they will of Rhodes, the charge of not being 
“straight with the Dutch” is one which calumny itself can 
hardly bring against Milner. No husbanding influence, for him, 
at the price of a neglect of urgent duty. He had borne witness 
at the Jubilee to Dutch loyalty—the personal loyalty of Dutch 
colonists to Queen Victoria. That was a genuinesentiment. Had 
it all evaporated in a feu de joie on the Queen’s birthday, or was 
it of such stuff as would stand in a day of trouble ? Was loyalty 
to the Queen only valid unless and until the call came to choose 
between it and loyalty to Paul Kruger? If so, the Queen’s 
representative could not count on it for any help in the hard 
task before him of securing justice while keeping peace. If 
otherwise, now was the time to show it. He invited them to 
throw over that old tradition, “The Republics, right or wrong !” 
and substitute for it the principle, “ Rights for the British in the 
Republic like those which Dutchmen enjoy in the Colonies.” 
He granted fully the claim of kinship, but he asserted that of 
allegiance, and called upon the Dutch colonists by timely media- 
tion to reconcile and fulfil both. Such in essence was the 
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famous “ Graaff-Reinet speech” of 1898. A Cape Governor, in 
the heart of a Dutch district, suggested the point of view, seem- 
ingly a novel one, that they should think of England not asa 
debtor for theirloyalty, butas agenerous creditor for their freedom. 
What a stir it made! What a tale of a tradition of mealy- 
mouthed officialism is told by the mere fact of that stir! It 
stands as a historic appeal, that fell, alas ! mainly on deaf ears. 

Not altogether so, however. People may talk now as if Milner 
had never tried to influence the Dutch, or, trying, had wholly 
failed to gain their confidence. But that will not do, since a 
chance of war has broken into the post-bags of Dutch leaders, 
and a Blue-book shown the world the terms in which they wrote 
from Colony to Republic at the time of the Bloemfontein Con- 
ference. We thus have it beyond dispute that before Milner 
went to meet President Kruger he had convinced the Cape 
Dutch leaders, who had come into personal contact with him, 
that he was honest, that he preferred peace, that he was not 
prepared to pay all prices for peace, and, lastly, that unlike Sir 
Bartle Frere, he ad the British Government and people behind 
him. And of these things they advised Presidents Steyn and 
Kruger, who went their own appointed way. If Milner failed 
with the Dutch, in this, at least, he succeeded beyond any pre- 
decessor: he opened the lips of the Dutch leaders in Cape 
Colony. To open the ears of the Dutch leaders in the Republics 
was beyond him; and beyond any man was it (since not even 
to gods is it given to undo the past) to make that secret and 
temporising voice, wrung from Cape Dutch politicians, penetrate 
to the dumb masses of their countrymen—the men on whose 
consensus really hung the issue of peace or war, and who had to 
decide without ever having heard the truth—except from Milner. 

Rhodes used to be blamed for courting the Dutch. Milner 
was blamed for not courting them. The candid will admit that, 
as Governor at the Cape, he held the constitutional balance even, 
and that in his more autocratic office in the Transvaal he did not 
let the natural sulks of the Dutch leaders or the loud nearness 
of Johannesburg affect a readiness, anieagerness even, to do what 
little the bad times allowed for the Dutch rural interest. Road 
and railway plans showed him more than once as member for 
the veld rather than as member for the mines. The candid will 
admit this; but even the candid may add that in matters not so 
easy to schedule there has been a change from what recent 
predecessors had made the regulation manner towards the 
Dutch. A popular conciliatoriness that only just missed the 
apologetic had become a fashion, almost (what diplomatic 
ententes cordiales sv easily do become) a pose. 
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In the main they were right, these predecessors. It is a ques- 
tion of occasion and of atmosphere. There are times (as in South 
Africa in the eighties) when a prodigal son returning from 
estrangement is rightly greeted with some effusiveness, even 
though the brother who never strayed be moved to priggish 
complaints that “loyalty does not pay.” There is a time, again | 
(as in South Africa in the nineties), when anything like fussy 
conciliation is “ the worst way in the world,” in Milner’s own 
apt words, “to impress or to win over a strong, a shrewd, and 
an eminently self-respecting people.” At such a time the Dutch 
prodigal who purports to have sown his Republican wild oats 
and come home to stay, is rightly looked to by a Governor for 
some better proofs of filial loyalty than that of always passing 
up his plate for more; and the fatted calf is replaced, as in time 
it must have been inthe parable, by cold mutton rigidly shared 
with the loyalist brother. 

Of course, after the falling on necks and feasting, after the 
best robe and the ring, the change to the Government House 
ordinary strikes a chill. It is the prodigal’s turn to cry favouritism. 
There is a calling of such names as “ official pedant,” and (how 
does it run ?) “racial autocrat,” and “callous satrap.” Such terms 
must provoke a smile from all who have any personal knowledge 
of Milner. That sympathetic charm to which statesmen of both 
parties bore witness in sending him forth from London eight 
years ago was not a thing to lose its quality in shipment across 
the line, as perishable wines do. The soundness and bouquet 
were all there when the vintage was landed. To the last, ccca- 
sions for delicacy or fine human feeling were to him opportuni- 
ties; witness, for instance, the obsequies of Paul Kruger. The 
changed relation with the Dutch is not denied; but it was a 
corollary, not an aggravation, of the changed policy. 

From the moment when Milner pronounced for intervention 
there was but one merging issue in party politics, and the King’s 
representative was ipso facto a partisan. If history justifies 
Abraham Lincoln on the broad issue of the American Civil War, 
it will scarcely waver because his name was execrated by South- 
ern planters. As mere Governor, Milner might have dined the 
Dutch, and read the King’s speech, and ridden to hounds with 
the most popular of them, as, indeed, he did. As High Com- 
missioner he held an office unique in the Empire, and at a unique 
juncture. Instead of amiably eliminating the Imperial factor 
to salvoes of the Afrikander Bond, it fell to him to assert that 
factor as the one untried key to the problem. Events made him 
the agent—nay, the tutor—of the British people in its great issue 
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with the Boer people. Precisians used to shake their heads 
over the phrase, “ Milner’s policy.” Say Salisbury’s policy, 
Chamberlain’s policy, the Government’s policy,” cried they; 
“but Milner’s ? Grossly unconstitutional!” Perhaps; but the 
phrase roughly embodied the facts, which were made, not by 
lawyers, but by the unusual moment, and man. Milner’s has been 
as individual a path among our civil servants as that of Rhodes 
among our politicians. Each had his day of dictatorship in the 
old Roman sense—a broad commission to see that the Imperial 
Commonwealth took no hurt. 

In short, it is as unreasonable to blame Milner for not con- 
ciliating the Dutch into Imperialism in 1897-9, as it is to blame 
him for not coaxing Mr. Kruger into abdication, when in June 
1899 at last they came to conference. Critics suggest that if 
Milner at Bloemfontein had abandoned dialectics for true diplo- 
macy—if Mr. Chamberlain, somewhat later, had said, “Ah, my 
kind Christian friend!” instead of talking about a squeezed 
sponge—the prejudices dear to the strong old Dopper as life, 
would have melted away. Such critics do not know their 
Kruger nor their Boer. The Dutchman is not, like the Irishman, 
a creature of sentiment. Providence in its infinite indulgence 
has spared us the task of reconciling any race which combines 
both the Dutch and the Irish gifts of recalcitrance. Our re- 
doubtable Dutch fellow subject is a practical fellow. He knows 
what he wants. Give it him, and you may call him a squeezed 
sponge or a scalene triangle, and welcome. Insist on his giving 
it to you, and he will dislike you, even if you say that he prevail 
and sing more sweetly than the nightingale. The most that can 
be expected of him is to admit of Milner, as the schoolboy of 
Dr. Temple, “A beast, but a just beast.” One half South Africa 
learnt to regard Milner’s character with love and reverence. 
With wounds yet fresh, it was not in human nature that the 
feeling of the other half should be the same; but if with them 
the love was hate, at least for reverence we need read nothing 
meaner than respect, and the foe who has mastered respect is 
halfway to a friend. 

We can now turn to another charge against Milner, which in 
one form or another underlies most of the attacks on his policy. 
Was he a man ina hurry? Granted that the Dutch were not to 
be won over, might they not have been left to time ? 

Against Milner this charge of hurry and lack of humane 
scruple can easily be brought home if you can prove one thing, 
to be defined presently. It is not enough to show that he led 
his country open-eyed into the war. That, which is said of 
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various men according to the needs of the attack, is true of him 
—at least as true of Mr. Chamberlain ; for the despatches hint 
one moment of tension when the Colonial Secretary (or the 
Cabinet) wavered and the High Commissioner stood firm—none, 
I think, when the rock was at Downing Street and the reed at 
Cape Town. The mischief once diagnosed, Milner never 
shrunk from the surgery. He was not one of those who said 
that Kruger would never fight, nor yet of those (if such there 
were) who promised a promenade to Pretoria. But when a 
tooth must out, and by the old way, the surgeon who refuses 
to promise painless dentistry does so not because he is inhumane, 
but because he is honest. When it came to peace-making, the 
Boer bargainers had stiffer work with Milner than with Kitchener, 
and their friends here were ready with the reason. The warrior, 
generous and humane, was contrasted with the “ frigid satrap.” 
Those who embarrassed the hardest-headed of our soldiers with 
these gushing diplomas had execrated him as a barbarian a few 
years before for the posthumous decapitation of the Mahdi. 
Milner also, by an odd coincidence, once had to do with a 
decapitation of a dead rebel chief. It was shortly after he 
became Governor at the Cape. The act was that of a popular 
Volunteer officer, and Milner insisted on Ministers cashiering 
him for it. I cite the forgotten incident, of course, purely ad 
hominem for the detractor. Lord Kitchener’s action either at 
Khartoum or at Vereeniging is not under discussion. But there 
was enough to suggest, what experience since the peace has 
amply proved, that it was the longer view, not the harder heart, 
that made Milner stand like steel for terms that would not com- 
promise the future, when Kitchener, utterly “fed up” (in army 
slang), was thinking rather how to get the weary thing done with 
and on to the next labour of Hercules in India. 

A Bishop in the House of Lords—one recalls Lord Goschen’s 
generous resentment—charged Milner personally with apathy 
about the sickness in the concentration camps. When the War 
Office Commission of ladies looked into the facts on the spot, 
they soon found that, personally as officially, the head of all the 
devoted workers who spent themselves in setting right the camps 
was, throughout, Milner. It is visible enough in their report 
(Cd. 893, 1902). Reparation for witness borne unjustly could 
not, to an eminent Christian gentleman, be anything but a 
gracious pleasure. So far, I believe, the Bishop has denied him- 
self the luxury. Self-denial is also a Christian grace: hardly, 
in this case, the more winning one. 

No, neither hurry nor inhumanity is proved by Milner’s policy 
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having led open-eyed to war. For that, you must prove some- 
thing different and definite, viz., that the object of the policy 
could have been attained in peace. This, of course, plenty of 
our glib censors are ready to assert. The Transvaal situation 
was bad, they grant you—so bad, indeed, that it could never 
have lasted; and, in fact (the evidence for this next is never 
vouchsafed), it was coming to an end of itself. All that was 
needed was to leave Boer and Outlander to stew in their own 
juice (well, in the Outlander’s juice, at any rate), and somehow, 
some day, freedom would have slowly broadened down from 
precedent to precedent. That is how Englishmen got popular 
rights from Englishmen, and so, by a historical law, they would 
ultimately have got them from Boers. I count—any Liberal 
must count among his acquaintance—plenty of. good people 
who hold all this to be clear beyond argument. Not only 
stalwarts of the caucus, like Blow and Crewdson, to whom the 
term “ Randlords” came like a mental labour-saving machine, 
but Fellows of their college and drawing-room intellectuals ; 
Cockshaw, the Professor, to whom Liberalism is an exact 
science ; and McFadden, to whom it is an emotion in a‘vacuum ; 
and Henn, and Scuttermore, and Whymper of Magdalen, who 
belong to what a friend of mine calls the “ Peace to the Knife”’ 
party ; and Patterworthy, who would like to subject all British 
acquisitions since (say) the peace of Amiens to redistribution by 
a committee of Swiss jurists; and the Rev. Adderley Gall, who 
used to call for cheers at the National Liberal Club when Boer 
successes were reported, put on crape after Vereeniging, and 
was much disappointed, when he met the Boer Generals, with 
the tameness of their rancour. The view was developed to its 
full logic (if the reader permits one more type-impersonation) 
by Molyneux Dodley-Cottle (author of “Sub-meanings of 
Maeterlinck,’ ‘A Pathology of Capital,” “Ethics of a Nut 
Dietary,” &c.), whose pamphlet on the war proved that reform 
would have come, without any unkindness, if only British South 
Africans had shut their eyes tight, and willed that it was coming. 

These gentlemen were not living in the Colonies. To Miiner 
the politics of Christian Science were not open. He had to act 
in South Africa, and upon facts. What he saw was that the 
admitted bad was not growing better, but worse. By bad, I 
mean bad for the status of British subjects, and for the British, 
as opposed to the Republican, trend of union. So far from 
freedom broadening down, the precedents, which came thick 
and fast, were all the other way. As for historic law, and the 
natural adjustment between town and country, he judged that 
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the adjustment was likely to follow a new law of its own, where 
country meant a homogeneous and hostile race, perfectly armed, 
organised as a rude standing army, and bred in traditions of 
triumphant militarism. 

Ah, but (we are told) he should have waited for the young 
generation. Were not young Afrikanders growing up who had 
education and could understand the inevitable forces at work ? 
Odd as it may seem, the educated young Afrikanders did not 
consider these forces inevitable. They thought the Republican 
would be—or they could make it—the winning cause in South 
Africa. Test it in the concrete. Take a case wholly favourable 
you would have said—a clever, ambitious young Afrikander of 
high character, who was making his choice just when Milner came 
to Cape Town—Mr. J. C. Smuts. Born and bred a Cape-Colonist 
Mr. Smuts was loyal, of course—it seems but the other day he took 
honours at Cambridge. He chooses Pretoria. In a year or two 
behold him State Attorney : honest, competent, acridly Kepub- 
lican, talking (like General Trepoff) of Reform, but as careful as 
he, or as Kruger himself, that reform should not touch the tap- 
root of exclusive power; next, counsel for reform (the Trepotf 
kind) at the Bloemfontein Conference ... next, before the war 
ends, a commandant spiritedly raiding his old Colony. And to 
day? To-day Mr. Smuts is civis Britannicus once more. A 
great career in politics is assured to him by his talents and the 
title of a Boer ex-General, a great career at the Bar by his talents 
and the ready retainers of Johannesburg. He accepts the new 
order, quotes Schopenhauer to inquiring pro-Boers, and dis- 
cusses with a new zeal for democracy the requirement of a 
truly popular franchise in the Transvaal. If report gives cor- 
rectly his present visit to England, he has hopes that a Liberal 
Government may be persuaded to go back on the Liberal 
principle of ‘One vote, one value” where it happens not to 
suit the Boers, and that he may yet be allowed to load the 
electoral lice against British voters, if not quite so perfectly as 
at Bloen tontein, at least better than might have been thought 
possible after Vereeniging. Of course, he is loyal; English ad- 
mirers quote his speeches sombrely pledging his faith to the logic 
of the stricken field. Do I impugn that logic or that faith ? Not 
at all. My question, on the contrary is: How far would 
England have got with that young man by any other logic? 
How far by “ waiting a generation” ? 

General De Wet’s war-book affords a similar startling side- 
light—one among many thrown by the war—upon the uncon- 
scious undercurrent that flowed in Dutch minds in the years 
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before it. ‘The famous chief writes freely of colonial ‘“ treason” 
and “traitors.” He does not mean the Cape rebels who joined 
the Boers; nor does he mean the “ tame Boers,” in army slang, 
who joined the British. He means colonists who stood to their 
allegiance and fought. He means all colonial-born men, whether 
Dutch or English by extraction, who bore arms against the Re- 
publics. To De Wet these are traitors, against whom he cannot 
enough express his honest indignation. Traitors to what alle- 
giance ? Why, for bold spirits like De Wet, that pan-South 
African Republic embracing the Colonies, that dream which, we 
are told, would have died out if we had but waited, was already 
no dream, but a living reality, imposing an allegiance of its own, 
and abrogating all others! “ But will the dream die out now ?” 
So some objector may ask—some one who takes a faint-hearted 
view of the war, and a still more faint-hearted view of the peace. 
There is a sense in which I, for one, hope that dream will never 
die out, but that little by little, under the anodyne spell of free 
self-government, the sturdy souls who cherish it will come to feel 
that the dream is realised, as nearly as it could ever be outside 
dreamland, in a South Africa which is united, in a “ crowned Re- 
public,” and is as much theirs as ours. 

That lies on the knees of the gods. What is certain is that when 
Milner came on the scene, the two wrestling ideals had reached 
deadlock. ‘The time was past for palliatives such as the Smutses 
and Reitzes would gladly have consented to—removal of-the cor- 
ruptions and stupid scandals of Government without change of 
the bases of power. So far had things drifted that any sincere 
reform must involve an abdication of the Boer,Government, and 
look like an abdication of the Boer people. This was as clear 
to the Boersas to the rest of us; and what Milner found was that 
South Africa contained no inner force capable of making them 
consent to it. He inferred that the force must be applied from 
without. Before the negotiations it was arguable that the Boer 
might surrender his monopoly without the war alternative. The 
negotiations made it clear that he would only surrender it on 
that alternative ; the war, that he preferred the alternative to the 
surrender. Milner, with that keen level gaze of his, foresaw as 
inuch from the moment when the old Boer and the young facea 
him across the table at Bloemfontein. He read the old peasant 
who had grown grey in evading and defying England by turns, 
He read the educated young Afrikander, the acrid little Republican 
who accompanied Mr. Kruger as lawyer-clerk, and whose almost 
cynical burlesque of a charter of enfranchisement was ready cut 
and dry in their pockets. He came out and paced alone for some 
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time, grave and very pale. Should he, as men who were the 
eyes and the voice of England had felt bound to do before him 
join in a paper make-believe, throw upon time the onus of prov- 
ing paper to be only paper, and so put off the evilday ? “ After 
all,” a shrewd Dutch leader remarked to me at that time, “his 
diplomatic reputation depends on his getting something out of 
the old man, and putting the best face on it.” Milner con- 
sidered all that while he paced, pale and solitary, with bent head. 
Then he re-entered the Conference-room, firm and erect. His 
verdict was formed—“ complete failure,” as he telegraphed to a 
friend—and _ his diplomatic reputation must just fare as it might. 
All that remained now, beyond certain talk, was to make the Boers 
feel that, give or refuse, they could no longer evade: refusal 
would mean playing double or quits for South Africa. He made 
them feel it. They decided, as they had the right to do, to play ; 
and they lost. 

The next period of Miulner’s career bristles with contro- 
versy, Only less than the period leading up to the war; and 
I wish to grapple with the points most controverted first. 
Let us begin with his advice on the Suspension Question. 
Milner, like Rhodes on his death-bed, advocated that the 
Cape Constitution, which the war had practically suspended, 
should be suspended formally until the completion of the 
after-war settlement. The advice was overruled, and to-day 
we can all, wise after the event, prove the advice a mistake. 
Some mistakes there must be marked up against a man shoulder- 
ing Milner’s responsibilities in such a whirlpool of problems as 
the South Africa of the last eight years: but let us examine this 
one in the light of the facts, not as tliey present themselves 
now, but as they presented themselves then. There were two or 
three measures indispensable from the imperial point of view to 
make the after-war situation in Cape Colony a tolerable one. 
No one will deny that. Equally, no one will assert that those 
measures could ever have passed the then existing Cape Parlia- 
inent if the majority of Dutch members had stood to their own 
expressed views and sympathies. If Miiner despaired of the 
Dutch majority, he had seen its chosen head, Mr. Schreiner, 
atter efforts which Milner alone could estimate, despair of 
the Ministry which that majority had created. And no wonder ! 
What sort of Treason Court could men be expected to set up to 
disfranchise their own constituents—in some cases to try them- 
selves? To judge by their speeches, what called for a penal 
Biil was tlie martial acis of loyalists ; what called for indemnity 
Was tie marual acis ol rebels. la the end, happily, under 
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sobering influences, of which the half-unsheathed blade of 
Suspension was not the least, they did, under protest, legislate 
the Imperial minimum. By a series of Parliamentary “ flukes” 
the Bills passed. And since then there has followed, by the 
greatest fluke of all, something not indeed indispensable to the 
situation, but carrying it at last out of the region of flukes into 
one rather less breathless : I mean the success of the Progressive 
or Imperialist party at the Cape General Election. In calling 
‘the success of my political friends a fluke, I mean no injustice 
to the work and organisation which won the success, nor to the 
fine temper and modesty and manliness which have gone to 
make up that happy surprise—the leadership of Dr. Jameson; 
which, by the way, after one great and fruitful voyage, already 
seems likely to be scuttled in port by one of these petty local 
rivalries which are the curse of English politics in South Africa. 
In describing asa fluke, again, certain Acts passed by the 
preceding Sprigg Ministry, 1 would not detract from the credit 
due to the Dutch members, my late Parliamentary colleagues, 
for their ultimate sacrifice, no easy one, to expediency and 
moderation. But my point is—and no one who knows the 
Cape lobbies and Cape constituencies will contest it—that these 
successive triumphs of the statesmanship of the odd-man-out 
on poll or division list amounted to a series of flukes, a run of 
luck, on which a betting man would not have cared without 
heavy odds to risk his money. Such a run might come off—it 
did come off; but in Milner’s view it was not a thing on which 
he could advise the Home Government beforehand to stake 
vital interests. 

It may be said, if the advice was a mistake, it was a double 
mistake to advise publicly; it certainly was so, if Milner had 
been troubling about personal prestige. He knew the Suspen- 
sion Movement was a forlorn hope; backed by his name, one 
to conjure with among the doubtful, it just might succeed : 
failure must mean rebuff. He knew that, and chose to shoulder 
the responsibility. That mistake at least was characteristic. 

The next controversy, since it still burns in England, must 
detain us rather longer. Is Chinese labour a mistake ? Nothing 
went so near to shake or strain that peculiar personal authority 
which Milner had come to wield throughout the Empire as 
when he nailed the yellow colours to his mast. One considera- 
tion may save our breath upon this tortured issue: it is that 
Milner stands to be judged by the event, and the event is month 
by month unfolding itself. Either, as some say, Chinese labour 
is an expedient which the Transvaal will abandon after a brief 
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expericnce. In that case, it is superfluous to ponder what might 
be the ultimate effects socially, while economically it will have 
served its turn if it has “stayed the rot” and tided the country 
over the Kafir labour crisis. Or, in the other event, the likelier 
on the whole, the Chinese experiment is destined to a longer 
continuance, long enough to make its secondary effects worth 
considering: in that case Milner has given his enemies the 
hostage of a direct prediction, and the figures are filed for 
reference. The tide of white immigration into the Transvaal, 
especially of white men with families, will save or sink him, so 
far as this question is concerned, as mathematically as an 
Egyptian Budget depends on a good or bad Nile. Let the white 
tide sink with the rising of the yellow one, as opponents say it 
will, and Milner as a prophet is self-condemned. Let the two 
rise together, as he declares they must, with certain broad effects 
upon the ratio, not of white to colour, but of British to Boer, 
and Milner is vindicated. Or, if not that—for this policy has 
had breathed against it “twenty-nine distinct damnations, one 
sure if another fails ”—at any rate, in that case, the heart will 
die out of the anti-Chinese cry throughout the Empire as it has 
died already in South Africa. I do not mean by this that no 
importance attaches to the other objections which have been 
raised, moral or constitutional ; but only that, on the assumption 
stated, means will somehow be found to meet these in the case 
of the indentured Chinamen, as in the case of the indentured 
Indians on whom Natal depends, or as in the case of the pre- 
existing Kafir labourers on the Rand itself, most of whom are 
temporary human exports, forwarded without wives, from 
Portuguese Africa, and all of whom are, in a degree only less 
than the Chinamen, and under our pledge to the Boers must 
remain, Gibeonites, helots, persons in a non-civic status. 

It is natural that the hostility should die harder in parts of the 
Empire which are innocent of colour problems, and therefore 
unhardened to the makeshifts which such problems everywhere 
impose. South Africans are familiar with a polity built in distinct 
layers and exhibiting the rights of man in distinct stages of 
development. People in England, and practically in Australia, 
are not. Allowance should be made for that. Are not most 
South Africans outside Natal anti-Indian ? Were not all South 
Africans anti-Chinese till quite recently? If they are converted 
to the expedient now—and the conversion is admitted by a 
hostile witness whom both sides respect*—it is not because they 
like the addition to the racial and civic variegations of their 

* F.H. P. Creswell, The Chinese Labour Question jrom Within, p. 89. 
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country for its own sake, but because they recognise it as the 
solution of a crisis which could not wait. With Milner, whose 
business it was to find the solution, and whose habit it is to face 
facts, the recognition was swifter, but the stages of it were the 
same which South Africa has travelled after him. The crisis, 
which converted him was a double one, economic and political. 
The economic crisis could not wait, because the commercial, 
industrial, even the agricultural, prosperity of the whole of South 
Africa is nowadays so bound up with that of the mining industry 
that, with the Rand halting, South Africa could not recover from 
the war. Some critics reason as if the country might have been 
kept waiting indefinitely for the ideal solution ; as if after all the 
suffering of the war, South Africa might fitly have been pre- 
scribed a long diet of bread of affliction and water of affliction to 
cool the warlike passions. The gold, they point out, would not 
have run away. This may be high philosophy, but the truth is 
South Africa could no more afford to be philosophic about the 
Rand labour problem than Lancashire about a cotton shortage, 
or Wales about a coal strike. 

Equally, the political crisis could not wait. The necessary 
period of autocratic rule should be got through quickly and 
easily. To let depression drift unrelieved into bankruptcy was 
at once to make the period odious, and indefinitely to prolong it. 
“ Obviously,” in Milner’s own words,* “the interest of the 
Mother Country must be to grant self-government as quickly as 
possible”; but even the most impatient agree that to this there 
are in common sense and prudence a few conditions precedent, 
of which the first concerns the strength of that pacific army of 
occupation, the British population on the goldfields. In Milner’s 
ears the thunder of the mine batteries spoke more for the future 
than the thunder of the guns. The harsh but wholesome din of 
“stamps,” not the clack of tongues, was the right music for this 
intermezzo, and business, not politics, the right motif. Thus the 
mines became the first of British interests, and the industrial— 
or, if you will, the ‘ capitalist”—policy, became the broad 
Imperial policy. 

In a labyrinth of questions there is generally one in which the 
practical statesman detects the clue to all the rest. At 
Bloemfontein it was Franchise. Here it was Labour. By what- 
ever path the problems of the hour were approached—revenue, 
war contribution, public works, commercial and agricultural 
distress, the unemployed question, the British immigration 
question, the responsible Government question, Milner found 

* Speech at Johannesburg, March 31, 1905. 
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ever the same impasse and the one exit. With a great mining 
expansion all was possible: without it, nothing. The Labour 
Commission made it clear that the one key to such expansion 
was some reinforcement of the African supply of unskilled labour. 
Unskilled, therefore (in a colour country) coloured; extra- 
African, therefore Asiatic: Asiatic, therefore (by universal 
consent) stringently restricted in the interest of the skilled white 
workman—such was the logic of hard facts. Granting the facts 
correct (and Milner is not an inquirer easily duped), what 
escape was there from Milner’s conclusion! Granting the case 
for prompt relief, acd that no other form of relief equally prompt 
was even suggested, and the strongest objection to the Chinese 
Ordinance is confessed not absolute but relative. One escape 
there was—yes. Wrapping our white robes about us, we might 
beat a hasty retreat and “throw the responsibility on the 
colonist’s shoulders.” Such away of “saving face” would have 
secured comfort, it seems, to many British consciences. It 
would have been at any rate appropriately Chinese. I have 
written in vain if the reader needs any exposition why it was not 
recommended by Milner. 

“ This is all very well,” cries some one here, “ but hard logic 
isn’t everything. We thought the war was to make South Africa 
free and British, and now the white South Africa we have heard 
of turns out to be a community propped up on black and yellow 
labour !” The appeal, like Mr. Swinburne’s “ Before a Crucifix,” 
is poignant : 

Was it for this—that slaves should be-— 
Thy word was passed to set men free ! 


But behind it there is a perfect ganglion of misconceptions. 
To begin with, a White South Africa must be meaningless upon 
lips which in the same breath are for sweeping away as semi- 
servile the difference in status which white minority rule pre- 
supposes. What does a White South Africa mean, then, to 
South Africans ? It means a South Africa of white civilisation— 
white rulers and_ brain-workers and craftsmen, white 
professional and business men, white skilled workmen, white 
overseers of the unskilled. It has never yet meant a 
South Africa of white unskilled labour, whether British or 
other. Can any one honestly say that he rushed to arms in 
the late war on some prospectus of a White South Africa 
in this latter sense? If so, he was the dupe of his own 
singular misinformation. In these days the more elementary 
facts and figures about the Colonies are iterated in school 
primers and tit-bitted in the papers. To be sure, they who 
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write the papers do not always read them, or some able editors 
would know better than to denounce Milner for saying that 
there is no room in South Africa for a white proletariat. If 
Milner did say so, his infamy, as usual, is that of facing the 
facts. There is no room simply because the proletariat is there 
already, and is black. Africa is neither Europe nor quite Asia, 
but between the two. The population of South Africa, to the 
extent of some seven-eighths, consists of natives, mainly of 
negroid race, enjoying full physical vigour. Can able editors 
project a future for those black masses aloof and apart ? Where 
are you to find place for them in the white industrial scheme 
if not as unskilled labour ? That is where the line has been 
roughly drawn hitherto ; and philanthropy, while aiming to fit 
the exceptional black to rise above it, has by no means aimed at 
intermixing the white below that line. To try that is to butt up 
against an unwritten social law which everybody who has studied 
it, either in the breach or in the observance, is agreed wisely to let 
alone ; while to escape by substituting whites wholesale implies a 
revolution in the whole economic system of the country, from 
Cape Town Docks, where you first encounter the muscular, 
cheery, sweating Kafir, away to the Zambesi. A white man’s 
living wage is just four to five times a Kafir’s. That is the gulf 
between the two standards of wants. Does anybody expect the 
working man to make it even a shilling less in the name of white 
immigration ? Is the capitalist, then, expected in the same name 
to recast his business on the basis of paying a white man’s mini- 
mum of nine or ten shillings a day for work the Kafir does at 
two shillings ? 

Such are the heroic revolutions, social and economic, which 
it is suggested that Milner should have forced upon a staple 
industry in a time of struggling recovery after war. He decided 
otherwise. Of all men, he was the least likely—much less likely 
than some of his Australian critics have shown themselves in 
Australia—to forget the Imperial aspects of British immigration. 
But the British workers whom he sought were not drifting 
casuals, but men who would settle and bring up families to the 
country. And that these could only be skilled men at skilled 
wages I will cite a hostile but candid witness. Mr. Thomas 
Burt, M.P., writes in “A Visit to the Transvaal :” 

The pay for white unskilled labour on the mines has generally been about 
gs. to tos. per day, while skilled white workers have received from 17s. to 20s. 
—some of them much more. Now, while 9s. per day would be regarded as a 
very big wage for an unskilled labourer in England, it is little more thana 


living wage, even for a single man, in and around Johannesburg. For a 
married man with a family such a wage is wholly inadequate. 
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It is a bachelot white proletariat, then, that Milner is censured 
for not promoting. Strange, since the censors would have the 
Chinese coolie wived almost whether he will or not. 

We can now sum up on the question of Miiner’s so-called 
capitalism. “Hand and glove with capitalists” is the hostile 
phrase. Hand and glove with the mining industry would 
express his avowed policy; and we have traced its reasoned 
grounds. His work for the mines was as much for the miners as 
for their employers—nay, more, for to him the miners represent 
the British vote. Against the employers evidence can be quoted 
out of their own mouths that they would rather not see too big 
a workman’s vote along the Rand; they fear trade unions and 
labour politics. Milner’s pre-occupation was obviously some- 
thing quite different: it was to balance the Boer vote at the poll, 
and nobody imagines that he counted on doing that with a 
register of millionaires. It is suggested, then, that he should 
not have taken counsel with the heads of the industry, but 
rather with the hands? That there is sterling stuff in the British 
mechanics of South Africa was proved in the war. The engine- 
drivers and railway hands lived an epic of quiet everyday 
heroism. But in the ranks of labour in the Transvaal Milner 
did not find any advanced development either of union or of 
political leadership. There was a backwardness which Mr. 
Burt notices and deplores. I do not mean on the Chinese ques- 
tion merely. On that there has been no clear and consistent 
voice either way. I mean all round. Bring it to the test of 
actuality. Try to exemplify the broader statesmanship of labour 
which Milner (presumably) ought to have called in as against 
the class interest or narrower local interest of capitalist counsels, 
I doubt if any one would care to name any actual Transvaal 
Labour leader, and compare in this sense the line such a leader 
actually took on test questions with the line actually taken, say, 
by a typical Randlord like Sir Percy Fitzpatrick. Such ques- 
tions, I mean, as the war contribution, the 10 per cent. profit 
tax, or that novel and provident piece of State socialism which 
has secured to a colony for the first time the lion’s share of the 
profits of adiamond mine. The truth is that, especially in the 
Transvaal, the skilled workman is a bit of a capitalist himself, 
and the real dividing-line is between those in each class who 
have the quickening touch of public spirit and those who have 
not. Milner simply enlisted that spirit where he found it, disre- 
garding class. 

There are working men, no doubt, especially while hard times 
last, who fondly recall piping times under Kruger, and wish they 
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could have them back, “ grievances and all.” Mr. Burt cites one 
such with a complaisance which I find puzzling. The fatted 
helot is not the type of artisan citizen which Mr. Burt affects at 
home. He should have compared notes about that man with 
some keen democratic politician of Transvaal domicile. Would 
that he could have done so with his fellow Tynesider and Radical, 
the late T. R. Dodd! Light would then have been thrown upon 
that breach between home and colonial Liberals which Lord 
Rosebery lately deplored. So, too, there are certain capitalists 
who sigh for the back-stairs of the old régime. Those whom one 
sees quoted by English Liberals with seeming approval on such 
matters as war contribution are mostly of this school. Those of 
us who know their record, and remember with what groaning 
winches, if at all, they had to be dragged into line for reform, are 
not surprised that they grudge its price. The mingled exactions 
and concessions of Kruger’s days were really more in their 
atmosphere than the direct taxation of Milner’s, But we can all 
see that this spirit of “hang-the-franchise” and ‘ make-your- 
pile-and-quit” is the selfsame spirit in Mr. Burt’s workman and 
in these cosmopolitan capitalists. Why, if in them it is the essence 
of all that is ignoble and unpatriotic, does it become in a British 
born artisan something to be quoted with repect by a British 
democratic leader? Against them both set such a typical 
“ Randlord ” as the one | instanced. Nothing of the cosmopolite 
about him! A South-African-born Colonist, full of old Barberton 
and Bush-veld memories, who risked his neck for politics in the 
reform days and is heart and soul in the future of the country. 
Most of the same claims can be made for others as typical, like 
Sir George Farrar and Mr. Abe Bailey. How many Rand working 
men have served so long a civic apprenticeship to the Transvaal ? 

To conclude this part of the subject, I will only add that those 
who fancy Milner’s a likely temperament for “a capitalist tool” 
should study the quiet firmness with which he crushed the 
incipient agitation against his enforcement of the ro per cent. 
profit tax. That incident makes its own comment upon the 
parrot-cry. The same cry was screamed at the Jameson Ministry 
at the Cape. They answered it with such a graduated income 
tax as Liberalism in England cannot yet boast of. 1 ask my 
English Liberal friends, who call my Cape Progressive friends 
“the capitalist party,” when they will be able to show the like. 
Graduated death duties are their top mark in democratic finance 
so far ; and it is worth recalling that that instrument was shaped 
for them, as Sir William Harcourt handsomely testified, by the 
hand and brain of Milner. 
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The thread of our story can nowrun to a finish disencumbered 
of controversy. 

After his labours at Vereeniging for a secure peace, labours 
which proved not less anxious and critical than those which 
preceded the war, and dogged it to its close, Milner girded up his 
loins for a work as great and more congenial. With relentless 
industry, that labor improbus, which stamps all he undertakes, he 
plunged into the heart of the chaos left by war, and began to 
build the new order. The task wasaheroic one. Everything 
cried out to be done at once, and there was no civil service and 
no tradition. Milner’s plans, long pondered, were projected on 
large and noble lines. All the world counted on a flowing tide 
as the natural sequel to peace and to the British flag—that great 
commercial asset, as Rhodes, in an absurdly misrepresented 
phrase, with just pride, described it. The main concern was how 
to make the sluices of the State big enough for the tide to flow 
in. Then came the check. All the world proved wrong. 
Instead of tide, it was ebb, ebb, till it touched the lowest low- 
water-mark of local experience. 

At first, speed had to be everything, economy nothing—now it 
was all the other way. Everything had to be improvised all over 
again on a humbler scale, and toa chorus of grumbles about 
extravagance, parsimony, disproportion, round pegs in square 
holes, and all the voces populi of a time of retrenchment. The 
solution of the labour trouble was only reached after a long and 
wearing controversy, and meanwhile finance became a for- 
midable problem. Milner had not served for nothing in Egypt 
and at Somerset House; he made ends meet and carried on. 
But the opportunity of hard times was golden for all natural foes 
of the new Administration. It was not lost on the Boer Generals 
nor on the Boer pastors, ever the chief cherishers of the sacred 
embers of race feeling. Some promising cries were started. 
Milner was abundantly justified of his foresight in insisting that 
there should be nothing implied, but everything in black and 
white, in the terms of peace. Happily the Boers were busy, like 
thrifty men, in getting the most they could out of repatriation 
funds, loans, and advances. They echoed the cries, but stuck to 
business, and, on the whole, disappointed nobody except our 
own “pro-Boers,” those strange persons who talk so much about 
“ miscalculations,” but who had to learn from the peace that it 
is they who miscalculated the Dutch temper, just as they learnt 
from the war that it is they who miscalculated the English. On 
the other hand, the quarter where economic disappointment was 
bound to tell most was among the Administration’s natural 
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friends. Johannesburg split into parties. It was no longer pos- 
sible to say that for the first time on record the Dutch were 
divided, and the British united. The solid and soberer part, 
probably the larger, remembered the pit from which they had 
been digged, and who digged them. They recognised the stern 
overshadowing conditions, which must, in this case, check and 
school the natural precocity of British colonists in outgrowing 
Imperial leading-strings. Others, at one time the most vocal, 
became the pupils (or, as they claim, the teachers) of the Boer 
pastors and ex-Generals ; and many were those who vented their 
disappointment, if‘not on Milner personally, freely and loudly 
on * Milner’s young men.” For the public service, Milner was 
accused of a leaning tu young, well-educated Englishmen, raw 
to their work and to the country. His “ Balliol kindergarten,” 
as a Wag called it, ensured asharp break with old, bad traditions, 
and it produced some brilliant successes ; but no doubt the raw- 
ness had its own drawbacks. Post-haste appointments in any 
case had to yield some percentage of failures ; but the few con- 
spicuous ones, oddly enough, were not among the “ high-salaried 
novices” of the outcry, whose services, if retrenched, were apt to 
be promptly snapped up at salaries as high or higher by business 
houses, but among tried men who, in the war, had emerged as 
conspicuous administrative successes. So exacting were the 
changed conditions. 

| am enough of a democrat to find a ceriain satisfaction in 
believing that capable autocracy has its points of weakness to set 
off those of admitted strength in the comparison with the 
popular machine. If the latter is apt to turn too quickly upon 
an impugned and struggling servant, the former, unless Russian 
or Oriental, is apt to be over-loyal to fidelity. The new 
Administration critics complain that Milner was so. He ex- 
pected much of his men, and got much ; but he gave as loyally. 
Grounds ior grumbling no doubt there were. “I myself,” says 
Milner, “could point out more mistakes than any of the 
caviliers.” But when ali is said, the practical test remains. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” Milner and his men, 
official and unofhcial—for we must not forget his success in 
drawing on the best men of all classes for his representative 
advisers—took over the country “a total wreck with half its 
population in exile.” They found its railways and telegraphs a 
battlefield, and left them better than they had ever been in peace. 
They extended them by hundreds of miles and repaired roads by 
hundreds of leagues. They laid out two to three millions in 
building town schools and farm schools, hospitals and orphan- 
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ages and prisons, dwellings for teachers and magistrates and 
police. They brought the Statute-book from a jumble to a model. 
They found free municipalities nowhere, and created them for 
every town. They started expert departments, studied irrigation, 
founded experimental farms, brought in breed-stock, planted 
forests. They actually doubled the country’s record in the 
number of children being taught in the free schools. Ina word, 
found a Colony without the running plant of civilisation, and in 
three years’ work created it. ‘“ Rough, but not scamped,” is 
Milner’s summary of the work’s quality ; its amount speaks for 
itself. Milner left it to speak when hard times blew a gust of 
unpopularity. He is one of those— 

Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled 

That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please. 
To the clamour of short-sighted impatience—and Johannesburg 
though to him personally loyal, is not the home of patience—he 
was deaf even when it was swollen by some who in less search- 
ing times had been loud in eulogy. How popular, and for a 
departing dictator how easy, to make a premature concession to 
the Responsible Government party! He was stone to the 
temptation—he would not even, as I think he might well have 
done, withdraw before he left that armoury of special powers 
against sedition, which he had long been able to leave rusting. 
No; all the more tempting fruit he would leave ripening for his 
successor. Lord Selborne’s task, so well begun, will be perhaps 
the easier for it. And, in the end, Milner had his reward. When 
the time came to leave, the community he had served took 
thought and suddenly found its voice. There was one of those 
great lifting waves of deeper feeling in which the cavils and dis- 
sensions of the hour are drowned, and Milner laid down his 
office heartened by such a demonstration as neither he nor South 
Africa is likely to forget. His countrymen in that part of the 
Empire have ranked him among the great proconsuls, I believe 
that time and a wider tribunal will confirm their verdict. 

In Milner’s farewell speeches—strangely impressive to those 
who heard them, and in their pregnant plainness the best com- 
mentary offered yet by friend or foe upon his work in the Trans- 
vaal,* there was one note of personal regret, one sigh of disap- 
pointment. Men, he said, would probably choose to remember 
him in connection with the war, and he would rather they con- 
nected him with the tremendous effort made to build up a 


* The three speeches are issued in a sixpenny reprint by the Imperial South 
African Association, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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national fabric after the peace. The passage is suggestive. One 
recalls how it was the real ambition of William Pitt the younger 
to reform his country’s finance, though a hard fate compelled 
him instead to be the figure-head of an exhausting national 
struggle and the theme of Coleridge’s ghastly lampoon, “ Fire, 
Famine, and Slaughter.” “His enthusiasm,” in Lord Rosebery’s 
words, “was all for peace, retrenchment, and reform. ... He 
had the consciousness of a boundless capacity for meeting the 
real requirements of the country”; but he was reserved fora 
sterner task, glorious indeed, but one that involved “ wrecking 
his whole financial edifice . . . postponing and repressing all his 
projected reforms,” 

To Milner’s own mind his South African career should have 
had two chapters. The first we have traced. To secure that the 
coming union should be within, not without the British Empire, 
and to inspire and weld into one convinced, high-tempered 
whole the British in South Africa, in Great Britain, and through- 
out the Empire, till that issue was decided—this chapter Milner 
completed, and any man might be content to live by it. But 
Milner aspired to a second chapter, beside which, could it have 
been fully written, the former should have seemed, as it will some 
day seem ,in the history of the country, a mere prologue, a 
destructive though necessary interlude. To complete the fabric 
of union, to celebrate what might be called the Dutch-English 
house-warming, and leave the South African people installed in 
the charge and governance of its own people—this is denied him. 
Like Rhodes, he has had to leave for other hands the setting of 
the coping-stone upon that fabric—nay, he does not claim to 
have carried it above the foundations; and, hater of glozing as 
he is, he makes no secret of his feeling that to this part of his 
task his countrymen have yet to do full justice. They will be 
readier to do it, no doubt, when the economic revival already 
traceable as the belated reward of his last efforts goes pulsing 
full through all the arteries of South African life. He had every 
temptation to hold on till then, if it had been physically possible. 
But it was not to be. The opportunity of a lifetime, Milner’s 
opportunity as an Atdile on the grand scale, has ebbed away. 
For that, statesmanship needs to be able to bring to yoke 
Pharaoh’s fat kine, the years of plenty ; and all that Milner has 
had to inspan has been the lean, the lean, and again the lean. 
No Assouan Barrages for him! In the south of Africa as in the 
north he has had to prepare surpluses for those who follow, 
not to enjoy them himself. The economic world-currents that 
govern depression and recovery are leisurely and incalculable. 
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It is a tide that takes its own time to edb and flow. Sensitive to 
ill it may be: a war, a broil, a rumour can retard it; but hasten 
it will not, for any man, neither to enable an over-worked High 
Commissioner to see the fruit of his hands and bring his sheaves 
with him, nor to relieve an English-speaking community, good 
at work but less good at waiting, which has had to bear, some- 
times with little to sustain it beyond his example, so long a 
strain on its loyalty. Through weary years the traders and 
workers of South Africa have been watching for the turn of that 
tide, and only heard 

Its melancholy, long withdrawing roar 

. . . down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 
“Fancy quoting Matthew Arnold to describe a slump!”’ sneers 
somebody. Pray, sir, were you ever a young colonist trying to 
build up a home in a new country? The tide is turning at last, 
but too late for many smaller men, and too late for Milner. The 
undertow has tired him out. 

In irrigation, in forestry, in communications, above all, in land 
colonisation, his full plans would have changed the face of the 
country. Some of them, perhaps, may never be realised now ; 
the day of opulence will come, but not the day of opulent dic- 
tatorship ; they will remain like those massive stone zimbabwes 
out in the African veld, which time and Nature cannot obliterate, 
but on which posterity will never build. But much is well begun, 
and abides the coming of the better years for triumphant com- 
pletion. In education of every grade ; in local government ; in 
the administrative frame and scaffolding ; in all his essays towards 
a broad, working compromise upon those questions of colour 
which are the despair of theorists and dangerous sport of local 
factions, English, African, Australian, and Indian, each too 
narrow to consider the others or the Empire ; in customs union, 
a federal step ; in the approach to railway union, another federal 
step ; in the Intercolonial Council which he unflinchingly main- 
tained as being, despite its unpopularity with the impatient, the 
one step possible at this stage towards making federation organic; 
last, not least, in the settlement of the bases of representation for 
the new interim constitution upon lines which do not compromise 
the future—a service second only to that rendered at Vereeniging 
over the terms of peace ;—in all this, I believe, Milner’s lines 
have been well and truly laid, and, as in Rhodes’ apologue of 
the avenue of oak saplings, those who come after will not greatly 
alter those lines. At least, if Milner has had to share Pitt’s dis- 
appointment, he must be allowed to share Pitt’s title of the 
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“pilot who weathered the storm.” Nor will men who know, 
hesitate to apply to him also certain words that were used of 
William Pitt the elder, that warrior invalid. The eight years of 
Milner’s South African service were hard years for those who 
bore responsibility, even if of iron frame. They pulled down 
Rhodes and the veteran Kruger. They made wrecks of Mr. Steyn 
and Mr. Reitz. They left the Unionist war Ministry a prey to 
the flaccid exhaustion which ever since has benumbed British 
politics. In Milner they strained well-nigh to breaking-point a 
physical constitution notoriously unequal to the will that drove 
it. The ageing tale of them is scored very legibly on the long, 
lean face, with its look of watchfulness. But all who during 
those hard years had to do with him, be they soldiers or civilians, 
will echo of Milner what was said of Chatham; that “no one 
ever left his cabinet without feeling himself a braver man.” 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 
RECENT events have not appreciably affected the political 
position in Canada. As was generally expected, the Provincial 
elections in Alberta resulted in a singularly decisive victory for 
the Liberals, their opponents being “snowed under” and 
winning only one seat. In Saskatchewan, however, the Con- 
servatives, under the leadership of Mr. Haultain—by far the 
ablest of Western politicians—made a very good fight and 
captured more than a third of the representation. In the past 
Sir John Macdonald and his lieutenants seldom interfered 
in Provincial elections ; indeed, they were quite willing that 
the rewards of success in the sectional spheres of political 
activity should go to their opponents as a species of consola- 
tion prize. To-day it is customary to run Provincial politics on 
Dominion party lines, and both the Liberal and the Conserva- 
tive ‘‘machines ”—the Federal party organisations are begin- 
‘ning to deserve that name—regard the winning of a Province 
much as the wire-pullers across the international boundary 
regard the carrying of a State. The change is a significant 
instance of the modern tendency to imitate the methods of 
American rather than of British politics. Speaking at the 
great Forestry Convention in Ottawa, Mr. R. L. Borden, the 
leader of the Conservative party, remarked that Canadians and 
Americans lived under practically the same Constitution, 
There is much truth in this statement, which sounds strange 
to English ears, It is true that the letter of the Canadian 
Constitution is British. But it is impossible to deny that the 
spirit in which it is applied is at least half-American. If the 
“spoils system ” and the many and manifold forms of ‘“ bood- 


ling” could be eliminated from political practice, Canada 
would not suffer from the tendency to imitate American 
methods, which have the great merit of duly emphasising the 
chief issue before the country, and relegating local questions 
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to the background. Unfortunately, all forms of electoral 
corruption are becoming more common in the Dominion— 
a fact which is deplored by all patriotic Canadians, whatever 
political flag they fight under. That the majority of Cana- 
dians are anxious to check the “ Americanisation” of their 
politics is an undeniable fact. The waning social prestige of 
the average member of Parliament points to this conclusion. 
The time is not far distant when it will be possible to create a 
strong party of political purity which might take Voltaire’s 
écrasez I'infame for its battle-cry. 

But to return to the party game—there are signs that the 
pendulum is slowly swinging back to Conservatism. Both his- 
toric parties in the Dominion have always made use of the 
cohesive force of public patronage to strengthen their position. 
But not a few are beginning to think that the practice has been 
carried too far under the Liberal régime of the last ten years. 
The difference between the old and the new methods was 
humorously expressed as follows by a very strong Imperialist 
who has played a prominent part in British Columbian politics : 


The Conservatives of Sir John Macdonald’s days [he remarked to the 
writer] practised all the arts of boodling. Derricks, hired from political 
supporters, were paid double for working on Sundays instead of going to 
church. The true story of the Langevin Block reads like a page out of the 
municipal annals of the United States. But there is this to be said for the 
old-time gang—they boodled for the party at large. But the Liberals of 
to-day are not even loyal to the party in their peccadilloes. Each man 
boodles for himself, ignoring the claims of his fellow partisans in a most 
unpatriotic manner. 


If we accept this statement, the swinging of the pendulum— 
especially in Quebec, which has not greatly profited by the rise 
to power of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who is himself absolutely 
incorruptible—is easily explained. The other day the Quebec 
Conservatives held a convention in Montreal, which was attended 
by six hundred delegates, to discuss the reorganisation of their 
party in the French-Canadian province. The younger men 
wished to appoint both Federal and Provincial leaders for the 
province, thus isolating the Quebec Conservatives and re-or- 
ganising the party on racial and religious lines. But wiser 
counsels prevailed, and no attempt to revive the old sense of 
the twofold antithesis between French Canadians and British- 
Canadians is to be made. Mr. Monk scoffed at the idea of 
appointing a Federal leader for the Quebec Conservatives, 
though he once held that position himself, and even the appoint- 
ment of a Provincial leader was postponed sine die. The 
implied relinquishment of the attempt which failed in 1896 and 
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1900, to break down Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s personal influence by 
reviving racial and religious antipathies is an act of political 
statesmanship which strengthens the Conservative party from 
end to end of the Dominion, 

2 

Last year was the most prosperous in the annals of the 
Dominion, The aggregate value of the North-Western crops 
(which comprised 86,000,000 bushels of wheat) exceeded 
£15,000,000, by far the highest figure on record. The Eastern 
farmer, who now produces £14,000,000 worth of cheese and 
butter in a single year, also had a most profitable year. Agri- 
culture is Canada’s staple business, and no less than 45 per 
cent. of the Canadian people are directly dependent on it. 
Fishing, mining, and lumbering—all of which prospered in 
Ig01—are small affairs in comparison with the nexus of farm 
pursuits, Nevertheless, they provide 20 to 25 per cent. of the 
population with the means of livelihood. These four are the 
primary industries of the country; large as is the capital 
invested in manufacturing, it must be regarded as a “ secondary” 
industry when compared with the aggregate of Canadian under- 
takings in which the natural resources of the nine Provinces 
are exploited. With the exception of the attempt to establish 
a “ Pittsburg-by-the-Sea ” in Cape Breton Island, there is no 
manufacturing concern in the length and breadth of Canada 
which seems likely to play a part in world-business—the basis 
of welt-politik in the Old World. 

When it is remembered that, so long as the United States do 
not require to import large quantities of food-stuffs, the British 
market must be Canada’s stand-by, and that 70 per cent. of 
the Canadian electors are interested in the four primary indus- 
tries mentioned above, it is clear that the offer of a treaty of 
mutual preferences will not be withdrawn for—how long ? 
That is a question worth asking, not easily answered, An 
economic and a psychological factor must be evaluated before 
a reply can be found. The economic factor is the shrinking of 
the profits of wheat cultivation in the United States. Both 
the quality and the quantity of the yield per acre in the 
southern half of the North American prairie region show a 
gradual falling off, and maize—not an important crop in any 
part of the Dominion—is ousting wheat in many districts. It 
follows that the American home demand for wheat is increasing 
much faster than the supply in the United States, and the time 
must come when the wheat-grower of Western Canada will have 
an opportunity of selling in large quantities to the American 
consumer, In ten or fifteen years—this is the estimate of a 
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Minneapolis expert—the American market must be freely opened 
to the Canadian wheat-farmer. Then—and not till then—the 
business man of the Canadian North-West, who will have 
become the most important personage in Canadian politics, 
will begin to ponder in his mind the comparative advantages 
of reciprocity with the United States and preferential trade 
with the Mother Country. His decision in favour of the 
former will be retarded—to what extent I cannot guess—by 
the operation of the psychological factor, which has already 
expressed itself in the free gift of the existing Canadian pre- 
ference to British manufactures. 
3 

What is this psychological factor? That the “ youngest 
nations,” though widely separated in space and marching on 
divergent pages of social development, are a unit in favour of 
preferential trade with the Mother Country is an undeniable 
fact. All the statesmen of Greater Britain (which, by the irony 
of circumstances, includes Greater France—z.e., Quebec), are 
of opinion that Preference is the one Imperial ideal which has 
power to compel the unity of the Empire and preserve it 
through the vicissitudes of the infinite future. What is the 
secret of this world-wide unanimity? It is not the personality 
of Mr. Chamberlain which has wrought this miracle. Long 
before he went to the Colonial Office the thought of Preference 
was a star above every political horizon of Greater Britain, 
His function was to be converted, and, as I hope with all my 
heart, to convert his fellow countrymen to a firm faith in the 
new Imperial ideal. It was not the translation into economic 
terms of the sentiment which brought the men of the daughter- 
lands to the Mother Country’s help in the South African War. 
It had come of age in Canada, at any rate, before Kruger 
delivered his defiance to England as he thought—to the Empire 
as the event proved. ‘The secret lies deeper, deep down in the 
common temperament of the younger nations. 

In the first place, we must remember that no product of 
man’s labour is regarded as contemptible or unpoetical by the 
people of the Colonies. They have eyes to see through the veil 
of the commonplace—to the drops of sweat, each an intellec- 
tual thing, which are part and parcel of the most insignificant 
utilities of modern civilisation. A few grains of wheat, a plank, 
a tin of fish or flesh, a chunk of coal, a sprinkle of gold-dust— 
all these are seen as the * lives of men” by the true colonist. 
The self-same idea is the spring of Rudyard Kipling’s inspira- 
tion; and it is a basic principle of the gracious greatness of 
Japanese life. 
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But what if the thing made—however humble its uses—be 
the work not only of a fellow man but of a kinsman? In that 
case it has a higher kind of sanctity; it is even a species of 
memorial. That is the ultimate secret of Preference. Whenever 
it is possible the British colonist, who has not forgotten the 
glory and grandeur of his Mother Country, and is not without 
gratitude for the protection (wide and invisible as the air about 
him) of British sea-power, buys the work of kinsmen, crystals 
of kindred man-power, rather than the productions of the 
foreigner. He is astonished that Englishmen have not the 
same anxiety to “prefer” the things in which a part of his 
life and labour have been sunk. Our lives for yours—that is 
the axiom of his Imperial economics. It follows that such 
phrases as “sordid bonds” and “cash for loyalty” seem to 
him offensive beyond words. Only lack of imagination can 
excuse the use of them even on the hustings. 

The “ Imperial sentiment,” of which Free Trade orators talk 
so much, has found its final expression in the ideal of Preference. 
In the last three years Tariff Reformers have not sufficiently 
emphasised the origin of this ideal. They have appealed to the 
head, and not to the heart ; from this time forward they should 
appeal to both—to the whole man-in-himself, rather than to 
the thinking half alone. “To achieve anything great,” said 
St. Simon, “ it is necessary to be passionate.” That is a good 
rule for the second half of our propaganda, now that the luke- 
warm and the actively disloyal have been cast out. 

E. B. O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
CHINESE LABOUR 


THE misgivings feit by every South African who values the 
British connection on learning that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had become Prime Minister were not long in 
being justified. On the other hand, the hopes which sanguine 
people entertained about the good judgment of Lord Elgin 
and the principles of the Liberal Imperialists were destroyed 
on December 21, when the Prime Minister’s Albert Hall 
speech and Lord Elgin’s despatch on Chinese labout appeared 
in the morning papers. We have, however, no right to be 
surprised at these twin declarations of Liberal Colonial policy, 
however much we may deplore them, because the present 
Government contains an overwhelming majority of men who 
are pledged to wreck the British settlement of South Africa. 
They are men who can only justify their predictions with 
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regard to the successful issue of a war which they did their 
best to bring to defeat, by the economic or political wrecking 
of the settlement. With a persistence, and an animus, remark- 
able for their energy and resource, the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues have disputed each stage on the path which leads 
to the prosperity of South Africa under our flag. ‘We could 
not prevent you from winning the war,” they seem to say 
to the British peoples, “but we can pievent the courage of 
your statesmen and the valour of your troops from confer- 
ring any benefits upon the Colonies of South Africa or the 
Empire at large.’”’ This being their attitude, the Ministers at 
present in power may bring financial disaster to the new 
Colonies, or, failing this, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman may 
so conduct South African affairs as to drive our own people 
into the arms of their enemies, who are also our enemies, and 
thus force them down the fatal slope leading to independence. 

The first attack made by the Liberal Ministers upon the 
Transvaal settlement has been an economic one. They have 
endeavoured, aithough so far unsuccessfully, to cut off the 
Chinese labour-supply, on which the great mining industry is 
based. Now, the question for all serious people who are not 
blinded by their desire to ruin the British settlement of South 
Africa is the following. How is it that we depend in an African 
colony upon Chinese coolies for our principal industry there, 
and what would the withdrawal of this imported labour mean ? 
We cannot do better in this connection than quote at length 
Lord Selborne’s admirably clear despatch of September 18,* 
to which in a former issue we have already referred. After 
stating that he and his military secretary, Captain Majoribanks, 
had visited twenty-seven out of the thirty-five mines where 
Chinese coolies work, Lord Selborne says : 


Three kinds of labour are employed on the mines of the Witwatersrand— 
engineers, artisans and miners of European or American birth, natives, and 
Chinese. There is a deeply rooted traditional custom in South Africa to 
divide all classes of labour into two categories—that which falls within the 
sphere of the white man and that which falls within the sphere of the native. 
This classification applies equally to all mining work, and as a result the 
number of white men employed on the mines has always been strictly 
dependent on the number of natives so employed. As the latter number 
increased, so did that of the former. /¢ would be an incontrovertible fact to say 
that, if to-morrow ten thousand labourers were discharged from the Rand mines 
employment would necessarily and consequentially cease for X number of white 
men. The number represented by X would probably be not less than a thousand. 


* Biue-book, Cd. 2786. 
+ The italics here and further on are ours. 
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It would make no difference whether the men discharged were natives or 
Chinese : the effect would be just the same. 


He then describes at length the recruiting of the natives 
from all parts of South Africa, the cost being £2 16s. per head, 
and he describes the compound system, adding : 


A mining property varies roughly from 300 to 1200 acres, over which space 
the native may roam at will. If he wants to go anywhere off that mining 
property he has to go to the Compound Manager and ask for a pass, which 
is given to him for a limited period—not exceeding three days. If he is tound 


outside the mining property without a pass he is arrested by the police and 
is liable to punishment. 


When he was first brought to work on the mines the native 
was very far from being docile or well-behaved. Under the 
Boer Government rioting was the rule, “ especially on 
Sundays,” and on Boxing Day, 1894, as many as 100 natives 
were killed in a pitched battle. So far Lord Selborne’s 
despatch carries us, and we shall shortly revert to it. 

The natives recruited in this way had been forthcoming 
in sufficient quantities in the early days to supply the needs 
of the mines, but as the industry developed, in spite of the 
prodigious efforts made to obtain enough Africans to do the 
necessary unskilled work, it became apparent that labour 
would have to be imported. Immediately mining was resumed 
after the war the shortage of labour was acutely felt, and after 
two years of an economic crisis which threatened to over- 
whelm all South Africa in a common ruin, the Government of 


the Transvaal agreed to allow the importation of Chinese 
coolies, 


The Chinese coolie is recruited on exactly the same principles as is the 
native. He is recruited in China hy agents of the Chamber of Mines Labour 
Importation Agency, which acts in China for the mines exactly as the Native 
Labour Association does in South Africa. It works under the superintendence 
of Government officials in China, who see that the Chinese coolie is made 
thoroughly aware of the service for which, and the conditions under which, 
he is contracting, and that he is well looked after in the ships which bring 
him to South Africa. At Durban, which is always the port of debarkation, 
he is again met by an officer of the Government, who supervises all arrange- 
ments for his stay at the depét and for his journey to the Witwatersrand, 
where he is distributed to the mines on exactly the same principles as is the 
native. As, however, it costs approximately £11 10s. to import each Chinese 
coolie and £6 to send him back to China when his contract is completed, he is 
asked to contract for a longer period than the native, and thus the contract is 
for three years. The conditions of the existence of the Chinese coolie on the 
Witwatersrand do not differ from those of the native on the Witwatersrand, 
except that everything provided for him in the way of food and accommoda- 
tion is, judged by the European standard, much superior to the food and to 
the average accommodation provided for the native. 
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We call our reader’s attention to the much greater cost of 
recruiting the Chinaman than the native. It is an answer to 
the statement that the mine-owners prefer the Chinese. 

Lord Selborne has himself examined the food and accommo- 
dation provided for the Chinaman, and he pronounces both to 
be excellent. The health of the Chinese is good, and the 
hospitals provided in case of illness are up-to-date ; he adds; 
“The advent of the Chinese coolie has in respect of hospital 
accommodation conferred a great benefit on the native. He 
shares these new hospitals with the Chinese, and as the 
number of natives who are sick is at any given time consider- 
ably greater than the number of Chinese sick, the erection of 
these hospitals has been of very great benefit to him.” 

The despatch then deals with the character of the Chinese 
and their work, both of which are satisfactory. There are a 
few ruffians among the 45,000, but that is not surprising. 
The desertions are very few, and are often from men losing 
their way ; some, no doubt, mean to desert, ‘ Under_what 
circumstances,’ says Lord Selborne, “have 45,000 human 
beings ever entered into an engagement and some of them not 
been desirous of breaking it?” The unfamiliarity of the mine 
managers with Chinese; the fact that the Chinaman in his 
own country is accustomed to much harsher treatment—all 
this has led to misunderstandings which Lord Selborne is 
confident are only the result of inexperience. Like all other 
responsible people who have examined the question on the 
spot, Lord Selborne pronounces the experiment of the importa- 
tion of Chinese coolies to be a great success, 

The Liberals have, however, all along refused to listen to 
argument on this subject or to look at figures. They are 
indifferent to the fact that white men’s wages paid by the 
mines have increased by over £800,000 since the advent of the 
Chinese. The correspondence published between Lords Elgin 
and Selborne is one of the most amazing exhibitions of official 
ill-will and incompetence on the side of the Home Government 
ever given to the public. It was issued in two parts, but it 
will be simpler to deal with it here as awhole. On December 15, 
a week after Lord Elgin had taken office, he telegraphed to 
Lord Selborne opening the electioneering campaign against the 
Chinese coolies. Lord Selborne answered on December 20 that 
“ mine-owners would be most unwilling to stop importation, 
as they have recently gone to enormous expense in development 
works, the whole of which will be thrown away if they do not 


get labour-supply sufficient to make production keep pace with 
development.” 
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Lord Elgin answers briefly to say that “‘ every available step 
should be taken to prevent shipment from China of 14,700” 
coolies for whom Sir Arthur Lawley, the Lieut.-Governor, has 
already given permits, and telling Lord Selborne to confer 
with his law officers as to how this can be done. On the 
same day he sends a very long telegram—the one which was 
published on December 22—in which he says that the Home 
Government had decided “that recruiting, embarkation, and 
importation of Chinese labour shall be arrested, pending a 
decision as to the grant of responsible government to the Colony.” 
On December 23 Lord Selborne wires that he has consulted 
his Attorney-General, Sir Richard Solomon, who gave it as 
his opinion that the Lieut,-Governor had no power to revoke 
licences to import coolies which were already granted. 

Lord Elgin in reply asks peevishly how it happens that so 
many licences have been granted in the month of November. 
On December 30 Lord Selborne answers explaining the work- 
ing of the Labour Importation Agency : 


Mining houses estimate their requirements for Chinese labour rom time to 
time. This is necessary owing to proved insufficiency and fluctuation in 
native labour-supply and increasing demands due to continuous expansion 
of industry. Labour Agency’s arrangements are made many months in 
advance. As soon as requirements notified to Labour Agency instructions 
are cabled to Agency’s representative in China, who contracts for supply of 
numbers required. For instance, Agency’s representative was authorised on 
October 11 to arrange up to thirty-third shipment inclusive, which, it is calcu- 
lated, will reach South Africa about the beginning of September next. Actua 
number of shipments required dependent on numbers coming forward succes- 
sively each ship; for purposes of calculation, 1900 coolies reckoned a ship- 
ment. Labour Agency is therefore committed to contracting firms in China 
as numbers required are periodically increased. There remains a balance of 
12,750 coolies on order for whom licences have already been issued: no 
wastage provided for in this number. Shipping arrangements are even more 
elaborate, and in addition to steamers now on charter arrangements have 
already been made for further ships to come on charter for three years in 
middle of 1907, in view of indentures of first coolies imported commencing to 
expire at that period, and eventuality has to be provided for owing to uncer- 
tainty as to what percentage of coolies likely to renew indentures under 
conditions of Section 10, Labour Importation Ordinance. All arrangements 
have been made with a view to continuous flow of immigration from China 
being established on permanent basis. In addition to enormous sums ex- 
pended on individual mines on mportation past, present, and prospective, 
Labour Agency has spent quarter or a million, little of which is recoverable. 
In addition, mining houses have embarked on extensive programme of develop- 
ment of non-producing or undeveloped properties only justified on the 
assumption that sufficient labour-supply was assured. An estimate is being 
made by the mining houses to whom licences have been issued as to the cost 
of machinery, plant, building, &c., ordered or erected in anticipation of 
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arrival in due course of the 12,750 coolies and the further number expected 
to arrive here during 1906, which estimate will certainly amount to several 
millions. 


Chamber of Mines state that in addition information will be given on the 
general effect of suspension of importation on the whole industry. 


On January 1 he follows this clear and businesslike statement 
by this serious remonstrance, of which only an extract is 
published : 

If the importation of the coolies for whom licences have been issued is pre- 
vented by any action which public opinion here considers arbitrary, there will 
be, I fear, a very strong outburst of feeling. Putting aside altogether the case 
of the mine-owners who have spent very large sums on shafts, machinery, &c., 
please recollect that this importation means work for hundreds and hundreds 
of men now out of work and who have for many months been patiently endur- 


ing great hirdships and awaiting employment, and that it means increased 
commercial activity for all. 


Lord Elgin and his colleagues have failed in their first 
attack on South Africa, for after the expression of Sir Richard 
Solomon’s opinion they have been obliged to allow the coolies 
for whom permits had already been signed, to be recruited. 
The Ministry, therefore, are believed to be advancing upon a 
second line of attack. They have not been able to deala 
deadly blow at the root of South African prosperity, but 
they are believed to be contemplating a change which 
will hurt our people politically as much as Lord Elgin’s 
abortive attempts. to cut off the labour-supply would have 
hurt them financially had he been able to carry it through. 


THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION 


The question of Chinese labour, vital as it is, may 
shortly be thrown into the background by one which is, if 
possible, of even more far-reaching importance. As we write, 
sinister rumours are Current that the new Government con- 
templates something like a complete reversal of the policy of 
its predecessors with regard to the Transvaal, and that it is 
not only bent on giving responsible government at once, but 
bent on giving it in a form which will most seriously imperil 
the British position in South Africa. Owing to the peculiar 
geographical and social conditions of the Transvaal, the char- 
acter of any elected assembly, and with it—if responsible 
government is granted—the composition of the executive and 
the whole policy of the State, depend upon the distribution of 
seats. Broadly speaking, the white population of the country 
is divided into two sections. There is a great industrial and 
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commercial community, predominantly British, settled on the 
Rand, which we may remind our readers is not cnly Johannes- 
burg, but a narrow line, fifty miles in extent, of industrial 
towns and villages, with Johannesburg as its centre. The 
white population here is comparatively dense and proportion- 
ately British. On the other hand, there is an agricultural or 
pastoral population, thinly, and it is in most cases very thinly, 
scattered over the rest of the country—an area the size of Great 
Britain—of which the Boers form everywhere the majority. 
In Pretoria alone are the two races something like equally 
balanced. It follows that, if area, and not numbers, were to 
any extent the basis of the distribution of seats, the Boers 
would have an immense majority in the representative assembly, 
although they are in numbers only just equal, if indeed they- 
are equal, to the British, while in respect of wealth, and 
especially of revenue-producing wealth, they are immeasurably 
inferior. For it is the industrial and commercial community 
which bears almost the whole burden of taxation. Without 
the revenue derived from that section the money spent by the 
Government for the benefit of the other section would simply 
not be forthcoming, and the rural Transvaal would be one of 
the poorest, the most backward, and the most prospectless 
countries in the world. The British Transvaal, that is, the 
industrial portion of the Colony, simply carries the rest 
of the country on its back—that is the plain English of 
the matter. Under the circumstances it is evident that to give 
the industrial community representation in proportion to its 
numbers is only the barest justice. Even so this portion of 
the population, which pays for the Government, will not have 
representatives at all proportionate to its burden of taxation, 
or to its importance as the life-giving element of the State ; 
but that cannot be helped. 

It was thus almost a matter of course that the distribution 
of seats, as provided for in the constitution given to the 
Transvaal nearly a year ago, should be based on the numerical 
principle. That constitution followed the most Radical and 
Democratic lines, the qualification for the suffrage was so low 
that out of a total white population of little over 300,000 
something like g0,o00 adult males have, according to the latest 
statistics, been placed upon the voters’ roll. The constitution 
provides that the seats shall be distributed so as to give as 
nearly as possible the same number of voters to every seat. 
‘‘One man, one vote,” and “ one vote, one value,” the approved 
formulz of Radical popular government, are the fundamental 
principles of the scheme. 
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What conceivable justification can any government, above 
all any ‘‘ Liberal” Government, have for upsetting such an 
arrangement? No doubt it is not acceptable to the Boers, or 
rather to the irreconcilable Boer leaders, who judge this 
constitution, as they judge every measure of the British 
Government, not from the point of view of its merits, but 
from that of the opportunities which it affords for an attack 
on British institutions. But the question is, whether an 
arrangement, in itself so fair and so Democratic, can be altered 
by a British Government, which is nothing if not Democratic, 
merély because it incidentally makes in favour of the British 
element in the Transvaal? Are Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and his associates prepared to avow themselves Pro- 
Boers first and Liberals afterwards, to sacrifice their Liberalism 
out-and-out to their Pro-Boerism ? 

Obviously, some pretext will have to be found to justify, or 
rather to conceal, for nothing can justify, such a course. And 
in. some quarters activity is already being manifested in the 
invention of such a pretext. The point of attack, it appears, 
is that seats are allotted with reference to the number of 
voters, not to the number of population. Let it be freely 
admitted that this distribution makes in favour of the industrial 
and British section, because the proportion of adult males to 
the whole population is larger in that section than in the 
agricultural district. The former, just because it is the 
growing and go-ahead part of the community, contains a 
greater proportion of vigorous young men, unmarried or 
newly married, than the back-veld. But since when has it 
been a Democratic principle that a man’s political rights should 
be measured by the size of his family? And if that new 
principle is to be included in the creed of British Liberalism, 
can a more unjustifiable occasion for its introduction be 
found than the present case? The citizens whom it is pro- 
posed to. place at a disadvantage because they have small 
families are the men who are making the country. They are 
paying for themselves and the back-veld too. It is on their 
energy and progressive spirit—the last thing which we should 
try to exclude from its due influence on legislation and 
administration—that the future depends. In fact there is no 
single argument which can be adduced for prejudicing them, 
except that they happen to be mostly British. It will be a 
curious psychological test of the present Government whether 
that single circumstance outweighs the whole case in their 
favour ! 

Two further considerations, which for reasons of space we 
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cannot fully develop now, must be briefly alluded to. Is it 
not the worst possible thing for the future of South Africa that 
the advent of a new Ministry in England should be signalised 
by a complete reversal of policy? Has not the absence of 
continuity, the perpetual chopping and changing due to our 
party system at home, already had the most disastrous effect 
on our position in that country? Are the lessons of the past 
to go for nothing? Is this melancholy tale of alternate 
advance and retreat, with its inevitable consequence of 
alienating first one section and then another, until you have 
finally alienated everybody, to be repeated once more? And, 
again, it will no doubt be said that it is dangerous to give too 
much political power to the industrial and British population 
of the Transvaal, because it means the domination of “ Rand- 
lords.” Nonsense. No one who knows South Africa is 
ignorant of the fact that the feeling against “ Rand-lords” in 
the bad sense is nowhere stronger than among the Transvaal 
British, and that on every question but one the British popula- 
tion of the Colony is as much divided as it is in any other 
Democratic community. That question is the flag. Under 
the existing constitution the flag, no doubt, is safe—that is its 
defect in the eyes of the innovators. But in every other 
respect that constitution provides free play to all shades 
of opinion, and absolutely precludes the possibility of a 
handful of millionaires dominating a large, energetic, prosperous 
and extremely independent community. And just because 
it leaves the British position in its main political features 
secure, this constitution will allow of the formation of parties 
with reference to purely Jocal issues, in which there will be no 
inevitable cleavage between Briton and Boer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


My DEAR SIR,—The statement in a recent issue of the JVational Review 
characterising the Associated Press as “pro-Russian” was erroneous and 
unjust. The despatches of the Associated Press throughout the conflict 
between Russia and Japan were impartial and free from bias, and statements 
to the contrary will find full refutation in any impartial examination of them. 
In reporting events of this character it is always a necessity, indeed a duty, to 
carry much disputable or debatable matter, as between the opponents, from 
either side. Throughout the war the Associated Press carried much such 
matter, but there was invariably an indication of sources. There are certain 
inherent difficulties barring the way to ideal perfection in reporting, and 
errors will occur whatever honesty or energy is brought to the enterprise ; 
but that there was bias in this extended work to the advantage of Russia, or 
that the report created even impressions to the disadvantage of Japan in 
the United States, are equally untrue. The Associated Press is a co-operative 
society, organised and conducted by a majority of the daily newspapers in 
the United States. These newspapers represent every shade of political, 
economical, and social belief in the Republic, and their successful co-opera- 
tion in the field of news-reporting is contingent upon the avoidance of the 
very thing here charged. Strictest impartiality is the greatest trust accepted 
by the men who serve the Associated Press, and the organisation is so con- 
stituted and conducted that any inclination to depart from the paths of fair- 
ness would be speedily checked. I write because we value our good name 
and position before the British public, and, convinced that you are anxious to 
be ever just and fair, I know you will give hearing by publishing my note. 

Very respectfully yours, 
MARTIN EGAN, 
London Correspondent, The Associated Press. 
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“THE JEW AND HIS DESTINY” 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1R,~-Having read Mr. H. B. Marriot Watson’s article entitled “The Jew 
and His Destiny,” which appeared in the November issue of the Wazional 
Review, 1 wish to ask whether such contentions are to be permitted to go by 
unchallenged. 

The whole article strikes such an unmistakable note of animosity and, what 
is more extraordinary, jealousy that it is remarkable that a man of Mr. 
Watson’s ability should not better veil his personal feelings, or at least confine 
himself to more accurate assertions. It has long since been proved beyond 
doubt that the admission of foreigners fleeing from religious persecution has in- 
variably tended to strengthen the British nation, whilst adding to the country’s 
prosperity. The industries which the Huguenots, as an example, brought with 
them and implanted firmly in this country rank to-day among the greatest of 
our national assets. 

Will anybody deny that the same thing has been done by the Jews who 
have settled in this country? Will anybody deny that, after their oft-repeated 
and signal proofs of affection for the country of their adoption, the British 
Jews must be ranked amongst the most loyal of the King’s subjects? The 
mass meeting recently held at the Queen’s Hall to express indigna- 
tion at the anti-Semitic atrocities perpetrated throughout Russia, and the 
emphatic contentions in substantiation cf my assertion of such eminent 
Christians as the Bishop of Ripon and the Archbishop of Westminster, as well 
as of other equally prominent men like Lord Milner, should be sufficient 
refutation of the ungenerous and inaccurate calumnies of the ational Review 
article. 

As to your contributor’s contention that there are only two Jewish names 
worthy of being ranked amongst the famous in all ages, I leave it to the 
arbitrament of the unbiased reader to say whether there are not one or two 
more whose names are worthy of being writ in letters of gold in the history of _ 
the world. I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
A. E. COHEN. 
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SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


‘Those who care to attempt the task of finding out for themselves 
how England stands to-day, will be helped by the ‘Candid Impres- 
sions’ published in the ‘ National Review’ by a German resident in 
this country.”—Morning Post. 


‘Deserves to be read most carefully, especially by the Little 
Englanders. It contains a number of home truths which, however 
unpleasant they may be, cannot be denied even by the most 
purblind among us.” —Giobe. 


‘No article in any of the magazines this month is likely to provoke 
more comment than the ‘Candid Impressions of England’ by an 
anonymous German resident, in the ‘ National Review.’ That there is 
a good deal of truth in the article we are not prepared to deny, and 
criticism of this sort, however unpalatable, may be valuable and 
regenerative if conveyed by the right person and in the right 
spirit.”"—Spectator. 
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